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ABSTRACT 


THE CHOICE FOR COMMUNITY: SPIRITUAL FORMATION TO INCREASE 
CONGREGATIONAL AWARENESS REGARDING CULTURAL 
ENTRAPMENT TO AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM 


by 
John C. Whitaker 
United Theological Seminary, 2013 


Mentors 
Richard Eslinger, Ph. D. 
Elise Eslinger, D. Min. 


This project explores cultural entrapment to American individualism as a deterrent to 
Christian community. It was a six-week series of sermons, classes, media, and 
spiritual formation practices, accompanied by daily devotions written by 
congregational members at Church of the Cross United Methodist, a mission-oriented 
congregation in Kettering, Ohio. This action research project utilized a mixed- 
methods approach to data collection and analysis, revealing increased congregational 
awareness of American individualism. The relational tension between the social 
constructs of individualism and collectivism needed to be embraced in order for 


resistance to Christian community to be understood by individuals and congregations. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Christianity has always existed within a culture. What is culture? Culture is the 
social heritage people find themselves in, which includes language, habits, ideas, beliefs, 
customs, values, and social organization.' Throughout the history of the church, 
communities of faith have wrestled with the influences of culture. Jesus prayed for his 
disciples, “I am not asking you to take them out of the world, but I ask you to protect 
them from evil.”* God knows that living without the influence of culture is impossible. 
Cultural entrapment occurs when the culture is so dominating that a person or a group 
living in the culture filters all information through their cultural lens and any truth that 
calls the culture into question is rejected, ignored, or obscured. The power and influence 
of the Holy Spirit, however, can enable the church to make disciples so the mission of 
God is fulfilled and idolatrous culture trumped. 

The genesis of “The Choice for Community” as a ministry model occurred as the 
author was wrestling with the question, “Why is it so difficult for Americans to invite the 
needy to live in their homes?” A clue was revealed as the author, a senior pastor, was 


preparing to go to Tanzania. The chair of the Mission Work Area reported that the 


'H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York, NY: Harper and Row Publishers, 1951), 32. 


? John 17:15 New Revised Standard Version (NRSV). Unless otherwise noted, all Scripture 
references are taken from the New Revised Standard Version. 
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American emphasis on individualism is in great contrast to the African emphasis on 
collectivism. This statement resonated within the author and initiated a journey. 

Africa and America are extreme examples of each social construct—collectivism 
and individualism. In America, the group is sacrificed for the sake of the individual. 
Privacy, independence, and self-reliance are the priorities. In Africa, the individual is 
sacrificed for the sake of community. Cooperation, interdependence, and group reliance 
are the priorities. These ideas led the author to the question of Christian community in 
America. Could it be that American individualism is a hindrance to Christian 
community? Throughout thirty years of ministry, the author has been confounded by 
resistance to Christian community within the priesthood of all believers. Programs 
abound on how to embrace hospitality, enable newcomers to become integrated into the 
church, and build Christian community with small groups. Occasionally American 
individualism is discussed as a factor in church dynamics, referenced in a sermon, or 
mentioned in a class. Comprehensive study of the social construct by a congregation is 
unknown to the author. American individualism is a problem in the church, because it is 
pervasive and in many cases becomes intertwined in the gospel with corrupting effects. 

“The Choice for Community” ministry model is designed to increase 
congregational awareness of cultural entrapment to American individualism. The church 
should recognize American individualism in daily aspects of American life and within 
local church practices. Individual Christians should discern the presence of American 
individualism within their own hearts and minds. Consciousness of American 
individualism is the first step to being able to struggle with its influences. With 


consciousness of American individualism increased, the choice for Christian community 


can be more intentional. The church can understand why there is resistance to Christian 
community. The vehicle for the process of transformation is not merely education, but 
spiritual formation. Spiritual formation has largely been understood in personal terms. 
People often view spiritual practices as bringing personal spiritual benefit. A paradigm 
shift is needed to understand that even silent meditation is to be practiced for the benefit 
of others. Corporate spiritual disciplines such as Bible study and worship are also 
practiced primarily for personal benefit. Members forget that their presence in the church 
is primarily for God and others. Individualism can distort the inner attitudes of people. 

“The Choice for Community” project is an action research model that uses a 
mixed-methods approach to data collection and analysis. Quantitative and qualitative data 
reveal that increased awareness of cultural entrapment to American individualism is 
enabled by the ministry model. The greatest transformation, however, has probably 
occurred within the author. The focus of biblical study, teaching, and preaching has 
shifted. The call to work less independently is being realized. 

The complexity of American individualism and its meaning within the church is 
often confusing. American individualism has brought many benefits to our world and the 
church. Left unquestioned, American individualism has turned into a hidden idol. People 
stand righteously on their individual rights and perceive threats that are not there. The 
church is called to struggle against idolatry for the sake of a world hungry for truth. 

Chapter One explores the spiritual journey of the author. Cultural influences of 
American individualism are present for the author in an Appalachian family background 
and early spiritual growth in the evangelical United Methodist tradition. The call to 


ordained ministry is experienced out of the depths of Christian community. The focus of 


ministry begins with emphasis upon personal encounters with Jesus Christ. Attempts at 
building Christian community within the church are often frustrating. Cross-cultural 
pastoral experiences lead the author to examine the social construct of American 
individualism. The context for ministry is explored. A synergy process is used that brings 
the spiritual journey and the context together and forms the basis for the project. 

Chapter Two explores literature in three areas of research—American 
individualism, spiritual formation, and Christian community. The roots of American 
individualism are traced from the landmark study Democracy in America by Alexis de 
Tocqueville to the present engagement with the text in Habits of the Heart. Emerging 
criticism of the influence of American individualism upon the church follows. Literature 
from the field of social psychology examines individualism within the United States and 
its relationship to the social construct of collectivism. The discussion of literature in the 
field of American individualism concludes with a portrayal of an influential church 
leader, Joel Osteen, who has wedded evangelical Christianity with individualism. 

Chapter Three explores biblical, historical, and theological foundations of the 
project. The biblical foundation explores the Old Testament passage of Micah 4:1-5, 
examining the importance of Israel as an instrument of community for peacemaking. The 
New Testament passage of Matthew 15:21-28 is examined from a communal perspective, 
revealing Jesus confronting the disciples with their prejudice against foreigners. The 
ancient Christian, monastic, early Protestant, Wesleyan, and contemporary evangelical 
forms of spiritual formation are explored and juxtaposed against American individualism. 
The theological foundations of the doctrine of the image of God and the Trinity are 


explored as a basis for Christian community and the rejection of radical individualism. 
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Chapter Four explores the methodology of the project. A detailed explanation of 


the hypothesis is followed by a brief description of the ministry project as the 
intervention. A mixed-methods approach to data collection and analysis is explained 
along with a discussion of the triangulation of the data. Description and purposes of the 
survey instruments are discussed. The interview process is described. 

Chapter Five offers a detailed description of the ministry project including the 
daily devotions written by congregational members, the sermon series, the evening 
teaching sessions with media illustrations, and the small group spiritual formation 
process. Quantitative and qualitative data results are shared. Hypotheses of the author are 
both affirmed and disconfirmed by the collected data. 

Chapter Six offers reflection upon “The Choice for Community” project with 
summary and conclusions. Edward Farley’s work on dualistic thinking in regard to the 
social constructs of collectivism and individualism is discussed. Spiritual formation 
practices as tools of Christian community are discussed. The transformative learning of 
the author is shared. The chapter ends with congregational answers to the question, 
“Where do we go from here?” 

In Appendix A, “The Choice for Community Devotional” can be found. In 
addition, Spiritual Formation Resources are located in Appendix B. The Spiritual 
Formation Resources were used as a practical guide to lead discussion, engage 
participants in various spiritual disciplines, and enable worship in the small group 
sessions. In Appendix C, the Biblical Values Survey with explanation is presented. The 


resources in the Appendix are tools to help in building Christian community. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Spiritual Autobiography 


Early Years 

John Charles Whitaker, the author, grew up in a hard-working farm family. John’s 
paternal grandparents, whom he called Papaw and Mamaw, owned the farm. The 
grandparents had two sons, Ernest and Ronald. Each son inherited a portion of the farm 
and built homes on either side of the main farm house. John Charles was the first 
grandchild. Ernest and Carolyn Whitaker, the author’s parents, worked in downtown 
Cincinnati. John’s father was a pressman for the Cincinnati Enquirer, a daily morning 
newspaper; his mother worked as a secretary for Procter and Gamble. At an early age, 
John and his brother Mark began working on the one hundred acre farm. Work was 
matched to their age and ability. Hours were spent beside Papaw and Mamaw collecting 
eggs, picking berries, handing tools, finding stray cows, carrying water and feed, 
slopping hogs, putting up hay, and repairing fences. The grandchildren also found time 
for playing in the creek, riding ponies, swinging on vines, and hunting. 

God was rarely talked about in the family. No one went to church. Nevertheless, 


prevenient grace was at work. The first place John felt the presence of God was in the 
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forest on the farm. While walking alone in the woods, John suddenly realized he was not 


alone. John sensed a presence, mysterious and loving. Sometime near this experience, 
John’s maternal aunt, Gloria, began work as a secretary for a church. She invited John’s 
mother to worship. John ended up in a Sunday School Class with several friends from his 
Elementary School. John’s mother attended Groesbeck Methodist Church long enough 
for John to receive a Bible as a gift on August 29, 1965. John remembers feeling 
important as he read from the Bible and learning there was a God. Could the presence in 
the woods be God? 

John’s father, Ernest, never went to church with the family, indulgence in alcohol 
being part of the reason. Predictably, with little family support for church attendance, 
there would be years of inactivity. Carolyn argued with Ernest over his excessive 
drinking. Ernest could be gone for days on a drinking binge. The drinking eventually led 
to legal trouble. Ernest spent a year of weekends in the work house. John was often 
fearful and uncertain. John was a chronic bed wetter. John yearned to belong and to be 
delivered from fear. John yearned for meaning and purpose in life. 

During Junior High School, a friend asked John where he went to church. John 
replied, “I don’t.” The friend asked, “Why not?” No answer came to mind. Feelings 
emerged that reminded John of times alone in the woods and some of the good memories 
associated with Sunday School. John went to his mother and said, “Mom, I want to go to 
church to find out about God.” In 1969, Carolyn and her children began regularly 


attending Groesbeck United Methodist Church. 


Conversions 

John attended worship, Sunday School, and eventually the Youth Fellowship. 
Over time, John learned from the youth pastor that God had become human in Jesus 
Christ. The spiritual presence felt in nature had chosen to be human. The youth pastor 
explained that God wanted a personal relationship with John and wanted to live inside 
him by the Holy Spirit. The Pastor explained, “God became human to deal with sin that 
separates us from God. God atoned for all sin on the cross and Christ was raised from 
death to give us new life. When you desire to follow Jesus, you must turn from sin and 
turn to Christ. Then, Jesus sends the Holy Spirit to indwell you as his follower. Give 
Jesus your life and Jesus will give you his life.” 

At a Bible Study, the Youth Pastor directly asked John if he was ready to follow 
Christ. John protested that he was not good enough. The Pastor responded, “John, you 
cannot get good enough for God. God is good. We are saved by grace. Relationship with 
God is a gift, not something that can be earned. Relationship with God can only be 
received.” Grace fit with John’s understanding and experience of God. John believed God 
came to him in nature, the Bible, and church. John went out to his car placing his hands 
on the steering wheel and said, “O.K. Jesus; I’m not doing a very good job of running my 
own life. If you want my life you can have it; please come and live inside me.” After 
informing the Youth Pastor of his decision, John was given the Phillips Translation of the 
New Testament and John read it. As he read, he prayed. If the disciples asked Jesus to 


teach them to pray, John asked Jesus to teach him to pray. If Jesus prayed for unity, John 


prayed for unity. The years of solitude on the farm prepared John with a natural inward 
posture of listening to God in his thoughts. John began to think differently. John listened 
to God through scripture, dreams, experiences, worship, journaling, study and silence. 

Briefly after John’s conversion, his mother Carolyn was converted during a 
communion worship service. John’s mother had always refused communion, feeling 
unworthy. As the communion elements were being passed, she felt Christ was offering to 
live inside her if she would only receive communion. She did. John and his mother were 
baptized together. 

John Whitaker emerged as a leader in the Groesbeck United Methodist Church 
Youth Fellowship. On Youth Sundays, John was asked to lead prayers, read scripture, 
and preach. After John graduated from High School, he was asked to help with Youth 
Fellowship. Gradually, John realized that what he most enjoyed in the world was working 
in the church. In 1976, his second year of college, he prayed, “God, what do you want me 
to do with my life? Do you want me to be a pastor? What will my father say?” As John 
searched the scriptures, one particular verse resonated with his situation, “If any one 
comes to me and does not hate his own father and mother and wife and children and 
brothers and sisters, yes, and even his own life, he cannot be my disciple.”! For John, this 
verse meant any vocational decision could not be based on family reaction. John prayed 
and heard a voice within, "Say, Yes!" John said “yes” to God’s call to ordained ministry. 

A few days later, John gathered his parents together at the kitchen table to share 
the decision to enter ministry. His father exploded and shouted, “You'll never have 
anything or be anything.” Predictably, John was devastated by his father’s outburst. John 
wanted his father’s favor and blessing, but knew life was leading elsewhere. John 


' Luke 14:26 Revised Standard Version (RSV). 
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finished college, got married, and went straight to seminary. John was ordained at the 
West Ohio Annual Conference of the United Methodist Church in 1984. John knelt 
before the bishop, who laid hands on him and prayed, “Take thou authority as an elder in 
the Church to preach the Word of God, and to administer the Holy Sacraments in the 
congregation.”? John was ordained to Word, Service, Order, and Sacrament. John felt 
empowerment by the Holy Spirit in the act of ordination. John has prayed throughout 
ministry to be filled with the Holy Spirit in order that the work of Christ may be 
accomplished to the glory of God. 

When John Charles Whitaker became a Christian, he began to pray for his father. 
Over a period of ten years, John and other family members prayed his father would 
experience Christ and be delivered from addiction to alcohol. After John’s ordination, his 
mother called with news. John’s father converted to Christ. Ernie was drinking in a tavern 
and a neighbor came to him weeping. The neighbor said, “Oh Ernie, I lost my wife, my 
children, and my job all because I am a drunk. Can you help me?” John’s father was 
uncomfortable with such intense emotion; he excused himself and left. Ernie got into his 
truck to go home and realized that he could not help the man because he needed help. He 
prayed a very simple prayer, “Lord, help me.” At that moment, the light of God appeared 
to John’s father. From this light, a rush of love came toward Ernie filling him with 
affirmation, acceptance, and cleansing. Ernie went home to his wife and explained what 
had happened. He repeatedly asked, “Why me, Carolyn? Why did this happen to me?” 
John’s mother answered correctly, “It is called grace, Ernie. Jesus came to you as a gift.” 
Immediately, John’s father stopped drinking. 


> The United Methodist Church, The Book of Worship for Church and Home (Nashville, TN: The 
United Methodist Publishing House, 1965), 52. 
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For John, his father’s conversion was a miracle. John’s father experienced Christ 
with a steering wheel in his hand. Ten years earlier, John was converted behind a steering 
wheel. John’s father joined the church and John was privileged to baptize him. Following 
his conversion, Ernie heard his son preach for the first time. Afterwards, Ernie told John 
how proud he was to have a son who is a minister. John had sought his father's blessing 
all his life and had nearly given up on receiving it. Choosing to be a pastor had displeased 
his father, but the author learned that sacrifices for Christ are often restored by God. 

John and his father’s dramatic conversions along with evangelical teaching caused 
John to think about faith primarily in individual terms. In addition, being introverted and 
enjoying solitude enhanced John’s interest in personal spiritual formation. The author 
was comfortable with private spiritual reading, journaling, and personal prayer. Corporate 
spiritual disciplines were confined to Bible Study and Worship. For the author, the 


corporate disciplines were engaged primarily to aid in personal spiritual growth. 


Africa Comes to the Parsonage 

Being raised in an Appalachian family included some cultural factors that 
contradicted the gospel. In John’s family, outsiders were viewed with suspicion. The 
home was only for family. Scripture stresses being a blessing to all people groups. When 
John married Mary Lynn McGahey, the author was exposed to a very different set of 
values. Mary Lynn’s mother was a public health nurse and her father a United Methodist 
minister. Mary Lynn recalled having numerous people in need living at the parsonage. 
Mary Lynn influenced John to consider that all one’s resources including the family 


home was to be available to God. 
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In 2001, a Liberian woman named Nyenpu came to Church of the Cross United 
Methodist in Kettering, Ohio, where the author is pastor. The church welcomed Nyenpu. 
Later in the week, Pastor John and Mary Lynn visited her. Nyenpu was newly married to 
a Liberian man who was a citizen of the United States. John and Mary Lynn purchased 
clothes for Nyenpu and helped her get acquainted. They learned Nyenpu had lived 
through a seven year civil war. In addition, she lived in a refugee camp for three years 
where her father died. Nyenpu had eight siblings who were all dead. Coming to the 
United States seemed to be a hope fulfilled. Before she came to America, however, 
Nyenpu had a dream that her wedding dress was ripped from her body and thrown in the 
mud. The dream proved to be prophetic. 

Soon after their wedding, Nyenpu called from the bus station to say she was going 
back to Liberia. Nyenpu did not offer any details except her husband did not want her 
anymore. John and Mary Lynn learned Nyenpu had only seventy-five dollars to return to 
Liberia. John and Mary Lynn invited Nyenpu to their home. As her pastor, John set out to 
reconcile the couple. The couple did reconcile, but it proved to be a mistake. While John 
and Mary Lynn were gone, Nyenpu’s husband filed a domestic violence charge against 
Nyenpu. Nyenpu returned to John and Mary Lynn’s home. There was a trial before a 
magistrate. With the church community as support, Nyenpu was proven innocent. 

Nyenpu lived with the Whitakers for eighteen months. Many cultural differences 
were experienced. For example, the Whitakers placed a decorative wreath on the wall of 
Nyenpu’s bedroom. They learned that in Liberia wreaths are used only for caskets. On 
one occasion, Nyenpu cleaned the windows and floors with furniture polish. 


Nevertheless, the relationship with Nyenpu was enriching. Africa had come to the 
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Whitaker home. John saw Nyenpu sacrifice and send money to support her family in 


Africa. Nyenpu became a sister to John and Mary Lynn and a vital member of the church. 
Eventually, Nyenpu moved to an apartment and has now become a citizen. 

In June of 2011, a homeless family from the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
came to Church of the Cross United Methodist. The family included a mother and three 
children, ages five, two, and one. Pastor John placed the need before the church family. 
No one responded. The author discovered that Michou was twenty-eight years old and 
had recently become a citizen. Michou was the principle breadwinner in her family. The 
father of the three children had completed a Master’s degree while Michou worked at a 
factory. The father's mother cared for the children while Michou worked. While Michou 
was recuperating from an auto accident, the father of the three children abandoned his 
family for another woman. The father’s mother also left. Eventually, Michou lost her job 
because she was unable to secure child care. Surprisingly, Michou was actually grateful 
her partner had left. Michou explained that in the culture of the Congo, a woman is 
considered weak who leaves her husband over his infidelities, laziness, and neglect. 

John and Mary Lynn invited Michou and her three children into their home. 
Michou was grieving, exhausted, and emotionally broken when she arrived. For Michou, 
learning to take care of her children full-time was a challenge. John played with the 
children, took them to the park, and read to them in the evening. Mary Lynn helped feed, 
bathe, and clothe the children. Gradually, Michou recovered. 

Michou’s children thrived. The eldest child began first grade and was initially far 
behind. Culture was a contributing factor. For example, during one home work 


assignment, neither the child nor Michou knew the meaning of rhyming. With a 


14 
competent first grade teacher and some help from the Whitakers, the child caught up with 


the rest of the class. The children bonded more deeply with their mother. Nightly, 
Michou began to read to the children. She began playing with the children. Her patience 
with them grew. 

After Michou’s family lived eight months with the Whitakers, John’s wife 
became gravely ill. After a week of influenza, she was admitted to the hospital for nine 
days. Viruses overwhelmed her body causing encephalitis, pneumonia, sepsis, and 
congestive heart failure. A physician recommended that Mary Lynn should not be near 
children. Family members requested that the African family leave the Whitaker home. 
Mary Lynn needed a quiet place to recuperate. John asked Michou to find another place 
to live. Michou and the children moved to Missouri to live with Michou’s parents in an 
extremely overcrowded home. John and a friend from church moved the family. Asking 
Michou to leave was heartrending for John, who grieved and wrote: 

The family’s presence in our home may have contributed to Mary 

Lynn becoming depleted and vulnerable to disease. Then again, 

their presence may have had nothing to do with it. . . I feel guilty. 

Iam angry. Very few Christians seem to be taking the necessary 

steps to care for immigrants and the homeless. What does this 

mean? Are Christians in this country so Americanized that such 

obedience to Christ is optional?? 

As the world becomes smaller, obedience to God becomes more complicated. 
How does one balance taking care of family with the call of Jesus to take care of the 
poor? John wrote in his journal, “My personal mission as a follower of Christ is to listen, 


learn, and lead in love. I desire to listen to the voice of God, family, God's people, and to 


my own body, mind, and spirit. I desire to learn through the spiritual disciplines, the 


3 John C. Whitaker, “Spiritual Journal of John Whitaker” (Journal, Church of the Cross United 
Methodist, Kettering, OH, April 4, 2011), XIV: 101-102. 
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experiences of life, and the gifts of God's people. I desire to lead through spiritual gifts 


and acts of service. My breath prayer is: Beloved Jesus, I am willing.”* A personal 
mission statement is a guide. The church community is a guide. Scripture is a guide. 
Tradition, reason, and experience are guides. The Holy Spirit is the ultimate guide. 
Discernment is needed and more of God’s people need to be struggling with these 
dilemmas and become aware of how important these matters are to God. 

As Pastor John examined the dilemma of Michou not being able to live in the 
Whitaker home, a question arose, ““Why was another opportunity not given to the 
congregation to care for Michou’s family?” This question led to many others: Was Pastor 
John simply overwhelmed? Was he trying to protect the church? Could Pastor John not 
face another response of silence? Was the decision for Michou to move back to be with 
her parents ultimately the best decision despite the overcrowded conditions? Was Pastor 
John waiting for someone to volunteer? Did Pastor John not trust the level of community 
in the church? Did Pastor John view the dilemma as a failure? These questions prompted 
exploration into ecclesiology, the influence of culture, and personal responsibilities of the 


Christian in the face of injustice and poverty. 


Context for Ministry 


Neighborhood 

Church of the Cross United Methodist is located in the city of Kettering, named 
for Charles Kettering, an engineer who invented the self-starter for the automobile. 
Previously, the community was known as Beavertown. Kettering is the largest suburb in 


4 Whitaker, XV: i. 
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the Dayton metropolitan area. Population according to the 2010 census is 56,163.° 


Kettering has been in steady decline since 1970 when the population was over 69,599.° 
Kettering, however, is becoming more diverse. According to the 2010 census, Kettering 
is eighty-nine percent Caucasian. In the last ten years more than 1800 minorities moved 
in, including 885 African Americans and 538 Hispanics.’ The median income of 
Kettering is $50,112 only slightly below the national average of $51,115. Kettering City 
Schools were graded Excellent with Distinction according to the 2010 State Report Card. 
Thus, the school system is in the top thirteen percent in the state.® 

Church of the Cross United Methodist (COTC) is located on Wilmington Pike just 
south of Dorothy Lane, one of the ten busiest intersections in Montgomery County.” 
Wilmington Pike is a primary road running north and south enabling access to the City of 
Dayton. COTC occupies the street with a number of small businesses, an occasional 
department store, and low-rent apartments to the south. Within walking distance is a 
Nursing Home and Rehabilitation Center called Heartland of Kettering. To the south of 


Heartland is Marshall House Eastway, a micro-community group home for twelve 


5U. S. Bureau of the Census, "American FactFinder2,” 
http://factfinder2.census. gov/faces/nav/jsf/pages/index.xhtml (accessed March 20, 2011). 
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mentally challenged adults.'? Two of the residents at Marshall House are members of 
COTC. Church of the Cross United Methodist is one mile east of the Fraze Pavilion, an 
outdoor concert area adjacent to a city park. Major shopping areas are within a five mile 
radius. Directly to the north of COTC is We Care Arts, an arts program for mentally 
challenged adults. The Youth Fellowship occasionally volunteers at We Care Arts. 

Church of the Cross reaches out to the community through several different 
ministries. The church owns and operates a daycare for 120 children named World of 
Love. The Senior Pastor leads chapel services for the World of Love children each week. 
One of the teachers of World of Love serves as the Christian Education Director for the 
church. With nearly thirty employees, many with tenure over ten years, the World of 
Love presents a stable, spiritual, and caring environment. Nearly every year, World of 
Love families join the church. Church of the Cross supports Lost and Found Ministries, 
transitional housing for ex-offenders in Dayton. Church of the Cross provides a number 
of Board Members, monthly support, and the Executive Director. 

The homeless and the hungry are also recipients of the ministry of COTC. Six 
times a year, COTC provides meals for the homeless in cooperation with the St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church of Dayton. COTC cooks the meal and serves it for up to 200 homeless 
adults and children. The Church also supports the East Dayton Food Pantry, which offers 
emergency food and clothing to the poor of East Dayton. COTC supports the East Dayton 
Food Pantry with over $8000 in cash along with weekly donations of clothes and canned 
goods. Another supportive effort for the community occurs in cooperation with a Dayton 
homeless shelter. Church of the Cross provides Christmas gifts, groceries, and Halloween 


‘0 Marshall House Eastway, “OurParents: Assisting You and Your Aging Parents,” 
http://www.ourparents.com/ohio/kettering/marshall_ house_eastway (accessed March 22, 2011). 
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costumes to families that were once homeless in nearby apartments. In addition, the 
church also has an emergency fund which provides rent, utility assistance, and gasoline 
cards for neighborhood needs. 

Church of the Cross has regular contact with the poor, the homeless, the mentally 
challenged, and those who are often marginalized because of past incarceration. As 
relationships are formed through these mission efforts, some choose to join the church 
where deeper relationships can be formed. Nevertheless, the bulk of relationships through 
mission endeavors in the community tend to be short-term in nature. Resources are 
shared with the marginalized, but the cultural and status differences due to earning power 


can make enduring relationships difficult to form. 


History 

Church of the Cross United Methodist comes from the German branch of United 
Methodist history. The church began in 1844 as a small United Brethren church in 
Beavertown, Ohio. In 1946, the church became Beavertown Evangelical United Brethren. 
Over the next decade, the area grew rapidly and a Christian Education Building was 
dedicated in 1956. The congregation grew and a new sanctuary was finished in 1966 that 
seats 275 worshippers. The church was renamed Church of the Cross Evangelical United 
Brethren. Rev. John Bergland, the Senior Minister at the time, wrote, “The name, Church 
of the Cross, is significantly appropriate for our church. It is the dominating theme in our 


art and architecture. It is the determining criterion in faith and conduct. It is the impelling 
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motive in devotion and service.”!' Under Bergland’s tenure the church peaked at 900 
members with an average worship attendance of 450. 

In 1968 the Evangelical United Brethren denomination joined with The Methodist 
Church to become The United Methodist Church. At the same time, Rev. John Bergland 
was transferred to the Duke Divinity School as a professor of Homiletics. The church 
began a steady decline. There were a number of factors for the decline. First of all, many 
resisted the merger of the two denominations and decided not to be United Methodist. In 
fact, one-hundred people went to Fairhaven Missionary Alliance Church, which is now a 
mega-church. Furthermore, in 1970, the city of Kettering began to decline sharply. Over 
the next twenty-five years, COTC declined until it was down to 300 members and 140 in 
worship attendance in 1995. 

On November 1, 1995, Pastor John Whitaker and his family arrived in a mid-year 
move. Immediately, the leadership of the church asked Pastor John to begin a vision 
program and help launch a stalled building renovation. Over the next several years, these 
goals were accomplished. The church completed an $800,000 building renovation which 
including air-conditioning the Education Building, replacing flooring, making the 
Chancel and Social Room areas handicapped accessible, and improving furnishings. 

The vision of the church in 1996 primarily involved becoming a growing church: 
The vision of COTC is to be a growing community of faith through vital worship, Bible 
Study, hands-on mission involvement, and small groups. The people wanted vital 
worship. They wanted to expand their offering of adult education classes, and become 
more involved in national and international mission work. They also wanted to expand 


'! Faye Duncan, “A History of Church of the Cross United Methodist” (Church of the Cross 
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their staffing to address weaknesses in the congregation—particularly youth ministry, 
greater variety in music, and reaching out to families with young children. COTC began 
to work on the items proposed by the Vision Team. The first area to be addressed was the 
improvement of worship. A Music Director who did not fit the congregation was replaced 
with an Associate Pastor with both music and youth ministry skills at three-quarter time. 
Immediately, after the replacement of the Music Director, the congregation began to 
grow. The Senior Minister and the Associate Minister became a good-working team. 
Worship improved. 

The second emphasis was becoming involved in hands-on mission involvement. 
The Mission Work Area determined that a ministry to Mexico to improve the living 
conditions of impoverished pastors was a feasible endeavor. Five mission trips to Mexico 
were organized, taking teams of ten people. Parsonages were improved and relationships 
with two churches and several missionaries occurred. 

The third emphasis was the improvement of Christian Education. Disciple Bible 
Study was strong at the church and a Lenten Bible Study was traditional. Few other 
studies were offered. Therefore, new short-term small group studies were introduced 
including Christian Believer, Witness, and the Companions in Christ series. The Walk to 
Emmaus was encouraged. The Walk to Emmaus is a three and one-half day retreat with 
fifteen talks on basic Christianity and many special moments of worship.!* The church 
asked the Senior Pastor to go on an Emmaus Walk and then encourage participation 
within the church. Through the Emmaus Walk, share groups were established and 
Christian leadership strengthened. Fifty-five people have attended the Emmaus Walk. 


The Upper Room, The Walk to Emmaus, http://www.upperroom.org/emmaus/ (accessed March 
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The congregation began to experience modest growth. After twenty-five years of 
decline, over the next six years, the congregation added fifty in membership and thirty- 
five in average attendance. In 2001, the Associate Pastor moved to Chicago. The 
Associate Pastor position was divided into three—a full-time Christian Education 
Director, a Music Director, and a keyboardist. Again the congregation experienced slight 
numerical growth. Over the next five years, Church of the Cross added twenty-five in 
average attendance and twenty in membership. In 2005, after a year of careful 
preparation, the church added a contemporary worship service. Nevertheless, the 
financial picture of the church began to worsen. The church was spending more than it 
was taking in. A full-time Deacon, ordained to Word and Service, was deemed too 
expensive for the position of Christian Education Director. In 2007, this position was 
eliminated and replaced with a part-time Christian Education Director and a part-time 
Youth Director. Several families left the church over this decision due to their close 
working relationship with the Christian Education Director. The church declined slightly. 

When the full-time Deacon position was eliminated, the financial situation began 
to improve. By 2010, the congregation was at 205 in worship and 375 members. In 
addition, since 2007, Church School attendance has improved by twenty-five percent. 
The $70,000 of debt accumulated during the period the full-time Deacon was employed 
was eliminated over the next four years. Another important decision was made in 2007. 
The Church Council and the Senior Minister realized that the stalled growth was not 
merely due to the over-extension of finances and the grief of the congregation over the 


loss of the full-time Christian Education Director. The congregation needed a new vision. 
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Vision 

The congregation was at great risk in 2007. Misunderstandings developed in the 
congregation connected to the restructuring of the staff. The beloved Contemporary 
Worship and Artistic Coordinator, who had founded the Praise Team, moved away. A 
new person was hired, but was so different in leadership style that the Praise Team began 
to experience trauma. The Contemporary Worship Director would eventually be replaced 
by a capable internal candidate. In addition, the sound technician died after a brief illness 
with cancer. For a time, the Senior Pastor, who was in his twelfth year, thought he might 
be moved to another church. Thus, he was reluctant to begin something that was better 
left to a successor. The congregation was grieving; new vitality was needed. 

Using a tool called The Lifecycle of a Congregation, COTC determined it had 
reached the maturity stage in its lifecycle and needed to readdress the vision of the 
church. !? The Church Council and the congregation began a process of studying the 
Sermon on the Mount. A new vision was launched in the fall of 2008: 

Church of the Cross United Methodist Church is a growing community of faith 

where Jesus Christ changes lives. We welcome the Holy Spirit so that all will 

discover their God-given gifts and delight in sharing the love of Christ in the 
community and the world. Grace so pervades the atmosphere of the church that 


questions, doubts, and fears can be honestly expressed and every person is loved, 
respected, nurtured, and celebrated. 


The vision calls the church to be Christ-centered, rely upon the Holy Spirit, and become a 
more diverse congregation through grace. Church of the Cross is ninety-five percent 


white and ninety percent middle class. Despite these facts, the congregation shows signs 


'3 Martin F. Saarinen, The Life Cycle Of A Congregation (Bethesda, MD: The Alban Institute, 
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of becoming more inclusive. For example, an adult Church School class has grown to 
include diverse theological and political views, several impoverished people, and 
someone who cannot read. 

Each month the Church Council studies the scriptures and ties the teaching to the 
vision. The Church Council exhorts each committee to keep the vision before them as an 
instrument of the Holy Spirit. The Mission Work Area planned a mission trip to Tanzania 
and now the congregation has just completed building a Pre-School for the Gungu UMC 
in Kigoma. The Mission Chair, Jane Wise, has been accepted as a full-time missionary to 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo. The congregation is making plans to support Jane 
in this effort. Although the vision is four years old, the Church Council feels the vision 
remains challenging and provides guidance in difficult decisions. The vision is a 


combination of both communal wisdom and respect for the sanctity of individuals. 


The Synergy of the Spiritual Journey and Context 

John C. Whitaker, the Senior Pastor of Church of the Cross United Methodist, 
discovered that his difficulties in family life and passion for inner values and solitude, led 
to a yearning for God and community. The local church came to be a place of nurturing, 
support for spirituality, and revelation of the Trinity. John described his journey with God 
as an experience of grace. At COTC grace was evident as the church worked through the 
process of visioning. The initial vision in 1995 stressed becoming a growing church by 
going back to the basics—vital worship, Bible Study, small groups, and hands-on mission 
work. The vision enacted in 2007 moved toward the expansion of Christian community to 


include the marginalized. 
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The current vision begins that COTC is a growing community of faith where 
Jesus Christ changes lives. Following the opening statement of the vision, emphasis is 
placed upon the Holy Spirit as empowerment for ministry. John experienced dramatic 
changes in his own life and the life of his family through Christ. In addition, COTC and 
Pastor John share a connection with the emphasis upon the Holy Spirit. John describes 
yearning to be empowered by the Holy Spirit for ministry. The final aspect of the vision 
is that no matter where people are in their spiritual journeys, the church should be a safe 
place to explore spirituality. Furthermore, every person is to be loved with sacred respect. 
This involves the church going beyond its comfort zone. Essentially, Pastor John went 
beyond his comfort zone and even his own family’s abilities to care for a homeless 
family. Obedience to Christ caused a clash with culture. With hope, a greater level of 
trust and community can be built within the church in order to be able to care for 
marginalized people. 

In John’s spiritual journey, emphasis is placed upon the tension between living as 
a Christian and the challenges of cultural opposition to the Christian life. John describes 
growing up in an Appalachian family that is suspicious of outsiders. John describes the 
struggles of the family with alcoholism, which only exacerbates their isolation and 
privacy. John’s introversion melds well with his Appalachian heritage, but his yearning 
for spirituality calls many cultural values into question. John describes seeking to live in 
obedience to Christ and the challenges of meeting immigrants from Africa. Inviting 
abused, female, homeless immigrants to live in the Whitaker family residence is 
consistent with the gospel. Jesus paraphrased the fifty-eighth chapter of the Book of 


Isaiah when he said, “. . . for I was hungry and you gave me food, I was thirsty and you 
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gave me drink, I was a stranger and you welcomed me, I was naked and you clothed me, 
I was sick and you visited me, I was in prison and you came to me.” 4 

Church of the Cross United Methodist also experiences the opposition of culture 
to Christ. COTC has many dedicated leaders, follows a Christ-centered vision, and is 
thoroughly involved in community and international mission efforts. Nevertheless, 
COTC is predominantly a middle-class, white, suburban church. American culture and 
the gospel, therefore, could certainly clash at the point of caring for a homeless African 
Christian family. What is behind the reluctance? Racism seems a doubtful choice. The 


author decided to explore the social construct of American individualism as a preliminary 


factor influencing the development and behavior of Christian community. 


'4 Matt. 25:35-36. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


American Individualism 

Individualism as experienced today is hypothesized to be a deterrent to the 
formation of Christian community. Alexis de Tocqueville, a French historian, analyzed 
the social results of American democracy a half-century after its founding. Tocqueville 
focused on several attributes including “equality of condition and, famously, 
individualism.”! Equality is a primary value of democracy and consistent with the 
formation of Christian community. At Pentecost the prophet Joel was quoted, “In the last 
days it will be, God declares, that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and your old 
men shall dream dreams. Even upon my slaves. . . I will pour out my Spirit, and they 
shall prophesy.”” Thus, the church includes leaders regardless of their gender, age, or 
status. Of course, even a careless examination of American and Church history reveals 
that equality is often denied to large segments of its members. Nevertheless, equality is 
pursued by those who feel deprived of it and generally accepted as a positive value. 
Individualism, however, is the quality that gave Tocqueville pause. 


' Robert N. Bellah et.al., Habits of the Heart: Individualism and Commitment in American Life 
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Tocqueville was concerned that the democratic emphasis on equality could lead to 


an entrenchment of self-reliance. Tocqueville wrote, “The citizen of the United States is 
taught from his earliest infancy to rely upon his own exertions in order to resist the evils 
and the difficulties of life; he looks upon social authority with an eye of mistrust and 
anxiety, and he only claims its assistance when he is quite unable to shift without it.° 
Self-reliance is at the core of individualism which Tocqueville claims is different than 
mere egotism or selfishness.* Individualism is a perspective of life taught by American 
culture that leads to judgments that diminish consideration of what benefits the group. 
Tocqueville defined individualism as “a mature and calm feeling, which disposes each 
member of the community to sever himself from the mass of his fellow-creatures; and to 
draw apart with his family and his friends; so that, after he has thus formed a little circle 
of his own, he willingly leaves society at large to itself.”° 

Ironically, individualism arose out of concern for a greater society. America was 
settled by Europeans struggling “against monarchial and aristocratic authority that 
seemed arbitrary and oppressive to citizens prepared to assert the right to govern 
themselves.’° Thus, values of individualism emerged from community. In other words, 
community in eighteenth-century America was formed through the hope for religious 
freedom, a common suffering imposed by a distant monarch, and the need for survival in 
a rugged new land with only the beginnings of an infrastructure. Out of this common 


experience, values were formed around the sacredness of the individual. Early American 
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settlers believed in the right to think and make their own decisions. Consequently, as the 


worth of the individual was stressed, the weakening of community eventually followed. 
Tocqueville’s social analysis of democracy in America nearly two centuries ago 
led to individualism being carefully examined over the last several decades by the authors 
of Habits of the Heart: Individualism and Commitment in American Life.’ The book 
examines the assertions of Tocqueville and concludes that self-reliance and the deep need 
for autonomy have no meaning unless shared with others in community.’ Americans 
seem to be constantly in tension over the poles of intimacy and independence. One 
chapter is devoted to the concept of “finding oneself” and reveals that this is linked to 
“leaving home” so one can be on one’s own.” The next chapter is devoted to love and 
marriage, which individualism stresses as a means of satisfaction for the self after leaving 
home.'°? Thus, numerous expectations are placed upon marriage for personal happiness. 
Habits of the Heart gives particular attention to individualism as an influence 
upon religion. Colonial religious life gave deference and obedience to leaders who were 
considered wise and good, entrusted to make authoritative decisions on behalf of the 
community. This reflects collectivism where the needs of the community are placed 
above personal choices. By the mid-nineteenth century, religious life emphasized the 
individual with a focus on self-control, maintaining self-respect, and making biblical 


decisions in the face of a dangerous and competitive world.'! In colonial times, it was not 
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unusual for a church to include most of the community, but less than a hundred years 
later these same churches became bastions of the like-minded, described as “protected 
and withdrawn islands of piety.”!? Social justice was not forgotten, but tended to be 
addressed by organizations and movements composed of passionate Christians who 
worked outside of their local congregations. !* Thus, the local church remained a haven, 
with the controversies of social injustice often avoided. 

Today, religion is “perceived as a matter of individual choice.” !* Thus, diversity 
of spiritual practices and numerous religious bodies are a natural outcome of this 
emphasis. Individualism with its emphasis on self-reliance, independence, personal 
choice, and privacy tends not to value tradition, collective memory, and being grateful for 
the past. For example, the authors of Habits of the Heart interviewed the owner of a car- 
dealership who reflected that he was a “self-made man, who has always done everything 
for himself, conveniently forgetting that his father established the business and he himself 
inherited it.”! 

The local congregation is a worshiping community in covenant relationship with 
God. As such, the local congregation rehearses a collective memory of God. The 
collective memory is preserved in scripture as God intervened in history. In addition, a 
certain theological persuasion is linked with interpretation of their religious history and 


the study of past leaders. Traditions are developed that give identity to the congregation 
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and are celebrated regularly. Christian community is formed as church members witness 
to the reality of God in their experience. 

Memory is essential to the maintenance of the local congregation, but 
individualism is uncomfortable with memory. Many Americans feel they should arrive at 
their spiritual beliefs independent of their churches or synagogues. '° This means they 
must find a church that matches their beliefs, rather than have their beliefs formed 
through the spiritual disciplines and teachings of the local church. Habits of the Heart 
contends that churches have adapted to individualism by becoming primarily 
communities of personal support.'’ An individual’s personal satisfaction is often the goal 
of participation in a local church and the goal of the church leadership. Unsatisfied 
individualists often criticize religious institutions for seemingly trivial things such as the 
tempo of the pianist, leaders asking for money, disagreement with one particular belief, 
or a vague “hypocrisy.”!® A consumer mentality and personal satisfaction pervades the 
American church. If someone becomes personally unsatisfied with the local church, the 
person simply leaves the church in search of another one. The needs of the individual are 
placed above any perceived needs of the local community. 

Fortunately, religious individualism is beginning to come under criticism by 
leaders within churches and movements that have in the past conformed to individualism. 
In his book The Next Evangelicalism, Soong-Chan Rah devotes an entire chapter to 
individualism and proclaims, “Instead of the church becoming an expression of a spiritual 


life lived in the context of a neighborhood community, our church life becomes a 
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fulfillment of our individual desires and needs.”!? Rah, an evangelical himself, contends 


that this leads to an understanding of sin that is personalized. Rah explains, “In an 
individual-driven theology, individual sin takes center stage. Individual sin leads us to a 
sense of personal guilt . .. Because the individual is only responsible for an 
individualized and personal guilt, there is no sense of shame for corporate actions that are 
also expressions of human sinfulness.””° Rah goes on to examine the corporate sins of 
racism, consumerism, and materialism. The evangelical, according to Rah, concentrates 
on whether one is individually guilty of racism, ignoring the evil systems that create it.”! 
This narrows the gospel to a personal proposition rather than the transformational power 
of the cross and resurrection for individuals, communities, nations, and the cosmos. 
Stephen Seamands, author of Ministry in the Image of God, holds that the loss of 
community in American churches is related to a loss of the true understanding of the 
Trinity and the nature of personhood.” The Trinity is relational and people created in the 
image of God must reflect the unity of the Trinity, which is done best in community. 
Speaking to individualism, Seamands exhorts, “When you believed in Christ, whether 
you were aware of it or not, you entered into the fellowship of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, and the fellowship of every other Christian who is a part of that triune fellowship. 


Now you belong to everyone else who belongs. Your faith may be individual, but it’s not 
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personal except in relationship. In fact, you are only truly you in relationship to others.””° 


Seamands expounds that the nature of the Trinity is to be embraced in the local church by 
loving each other through full equality, glad submission, mutual deference, and joyful 
intimacy.** Nonna Verna Harrison also sees the Trinity and the imago dei as the basis of 
true community in her book God’s Many-Splendored Image.”° Christian community, 
according to Harrison, follows the pattern of the Trinity by seeking unity with diversity, 
leadership among equals, and sharing gifts and resources with those in need.”° 

The field of social psychology is helpful in the analysis of American 
individualism. Harry C. Triandis in Individualism and Collectivism examines the social 
constructs of individualism and collectivism by comparing nations which are 
characterized by cultural traits that place them in one of these social constructs.”’ 
Collectivism is defined as “a social pattern consisting of closely linked individuals who 
see themselves as parts of one or more collectives (family, co-workers, tribe, nation); are 
primarily motivated by the norms of, and duties imposed by, those collectives, are willing 
to give priority to the goals of these collectives over their own personal goals; and 


emphasize their connectedness to members of these collectives.”** The majority of the 
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world is estimated to be collective, roughly seventy percent.”? As individualists come into 
contact with collectivists, there are misunderstandings. Assumptions that were held as 
universal begin to be questioned. Triandis claims that affluence, immigrants, and mobility 
lead a nation to be more individualistic.*° All of these qualities are true of America. 
Cultural differences between nations are thoroughly examined along the lines of 
individualism and collectivism in Cultures and Organizations revealing that the United 
States is the most individualistic nation on earth.*' Key differences in characteristics and 
behavior are analyzed. Attributes from the interesting to the important are noted. For 
example, in collectivist versus individualist societies walking speed is much slower 
among collectivists.*? A key difference between collectivists and individualists regards 
the concept of ownership: collectivists share resources among relatives whereas among 
individualists resources are owned by an individual with this value extending even to 
children.*? In the business world, the social constructs of collectivism and individualism 
exert enormous influence. For example, collectivists see business management as the 
management of groups whereas individualists see management as the management of 
individuals.** A research project on management trainees from China and the United 


States revealed that Chinese collectivist participants performed best when operating with 
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a group goal and anonymously; United States individualist participants performed best 
when operating individually and with their names on the items produced.*> Thus, how 
recognition is given matters according to whether one is an individualist or a collectivist. 
Social psychology also examines individualism within the United States alone. 
Individualism may have begun as a reaction to the exploitation of people by powerful 
groups, but it is now responsible for a number of social ills in America. The Myth of 
Individualism examines the dark side of individualism showing that corporation leaders 
use it to justify economic inequality, lifestyles of social isolation are defended, and 
liberty has come to mean protecting one’s freedom to shop, purchase, and consume.*° In 
other words, individualism promotes a narrow and limited understanding of freedom. 
When personal freedom is stressed, freedom for others outside individualists’ narrow 
sphere of interest may be ignored. For example, “the American Revolution was a war of 
independence from the tyranny of the British, but the historical record also reveals that 
many of our great patriots were not concerned with the tyranny they inflicted on their 
very own African slaves.”°’ Freedom is often cited by opponents concerning the same 
issue. Regarding Civil Rights and the plight of African Americans experiencing 
discrimination, Martin Luther King exhorted in a sermon, “While still in the prison of 
segregation, we must ask, ‘How may we turn this liability into an asset?’ By recognizing 
the necessity of suffering in a righteous cause, we may possibly achieve our humanity’s 


full stature. To guard ourselves from bitterness, we need the vision to see in this 
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generation’s ordeals the opportunity to transfigure both ourselves and American society. 
Our present suffering and our nonviolent struggle to be free may well offer to Western 
civilization the kind of spiritual dynamic so desperately needed for survival.”** George C. 
Wallace, while governor of Alabama, protested he was losing personal freedom because 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 usurped his right to sell his house to whomever he chose.*? 
Peter L. Callero, the author of The Myth of Individualism, examines this problem from 
the concept of negative and positive freedom. Callero claims that individualism 
concentrates on negative freedom, the barriers that must be removed so an individual can 
do what he or she wants, while positive freedom requires more than the removal of 
barriers to include the resources that enable people to realize their potential.*° Negative 
freedom concentrates on the self while positive freedom concentrates on others. The 
perception of freedom matters in the church. Individualistic faith often concentrates on 
what a person is freed from—-sin, addiction, and loneliness. Christian community is more 
concerned with living into the freedom that God offers. God speaks of a new creation and 
not merely a new creature in Christ.*! One’s personal freedom cannot be at the expense 
of the freedom of others. Is individualistic freedom moving Americans toward social 


isolation? 
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The theme of social isolation is examined by Robert D. Putnam in Bowling Alone, 


who contends that American participation in public and community life is falling.*” 
Putnam examines participation in politics, civic associations, religion, and informal social 
connections. The title of the book comes from the analysis that league bowling as an 
organized sport is in steep decline. “Between 1980 and 1993 the total number of bowlers 
in America increased by 10 percent, while league bowling decreased by more than 40 
percent.”’4? Americans are avoiding long term commitments. This has staggering 
implications for Christian community. Christian community cannot be formed without 
long term commitment. Putnam reveals that while participation for adults in sports is 
declining, growth in watching sports has been rapidly rising as reflected in live 
attendance which has nearly doubled since the 1960s.** Americans are becoming 
spectators rather than participants. Church attendance declined by ten percent between 
1986 and 1998, while going to a museum increased by ten percent; home entertaining 
declined by twenty-five percent, while going to movies increased by twenty-five 
percent.** Christian community cannot be built by spectators, only participants. 

The largest church in America is Lakewood Church in Houston, Texas, with 45 
thousand attendees each week.*° Joel Osteen is the senior pastor. Osteen is a preacher of 


Jesus and American individualism melded together. In his book Your Best Life Now, 
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® Joel Osteen, Every Day a Friday: How to Be Happier 7 Days a Week (New York, NY: 
FaithWords, 2011), inside back leaf of jacket cover. 
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Osteen’s message is aimed primarily toward individuals. One chapter of the book begins, 
“God wants to help you in every area of your life, not just the big matters.”4” While there 
is some truth to this, God is primarily interested in disciples following Jesus and entering 
into the values and practices of the Kingdom of God. God is not the servant of what 
people want; people are to be the servants of God. To be fair, Osteen does not directly 
encourage selfishness. In part six of the book, he invites people to be givers and not 
takers. After counseling a man to take his mind off his own problems and help someone 
else, Osteen writes, “We were created to give, not to simply please ourselves. If you miss 
that truth, you will miss the abundant, overflowing, joy-filled life that God has in store 
for you.”*® The man he advised began to volunteer, helping people with addiction 
problems. He gained a new attitude and joy in living. Nevertheless, the primary reference 
point in the story remains an individual. This resonates with the American public. There 
are very few stories in the book about people working together to bring justice. 
Community is seldom mentioned; life is about an individual rising to his or her potential. 
Osteen’s second book is entitled Become a Better You and the purpose of the book 
is “to help you look inside yourself and discover the priceless seeds of greatness that God 
has placed within you.”4? Become a Better You is much like his first book, a motivational 
book for individuals who want to improve their lives with the help of God. People are 


encouraged to be unselfish and positive: “You are never more like God than when you 
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give.”°° “Celebrate other people’s victories.”>! “When you do the right thing with the 


right motives, there’s no limit to what God will do in your life.”°” These pithy statements 
are memorable, but is the individual the center of the universe or is God? 

Another book by Osteen is Every Day a Friday and in part seven of the book is 
the exhortation “Live for the Most High God.”*? One might expect this section to be 
filled with information and examples of what living for God means. Instead, the scripture 
is quoted, “Let the Lord be magnified, who has pleasure in the prosperity of His 
servant.”** There is no attempt to place the passage in its proper context. Osteen assumes 
the passage is talking about any servant of God by what he writes: 

I say this respectfully, but we have to fight the religious spirit that says we’re 

supposed to be poor, broke, and defeated to prove to everyone that we’re really 

humble. When we’re poor, broke, and defeated, all that proves is that we’re poor, 
broke, and defeated. Nobody will want what we have. I can be poor, broke, and 
defeated without serving God. We’re supposed to be examples of what it means to 
live for the Most High God. We should be so blessed, so prosperous, so kind, so 
generous, so happy, and so peaceful that people will want what we have. If you 
think you’re showing God how holy you are and how humble you are by not 
wearing your blessings and not taking that promotion, your own thinking is what 
is keeping God from doing something new in your life.*° 


The scripture passage is a royal Psalm in which a king faces the threat of war from a 


foreign enemy.~° Therefore, the servant is not any servant of God, but a very specific 
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servant—the King of Israel. Unfortunately, Osteen left off the beginning of the verse 


which reveals that it is not an individual speaking, but a group of people, “Let them shout 
for joy and be glad, who favor my righteous cause .. .”°’ The group of people is defined 
earlier in the Psalm as “the great congregation,” likely indicating the setting is in the 
temple as Israel prays in the face of a military threat.** And yet, even if Osteen is correct 
that the verse speaks to all servants, his message indicates that living for God means 
receiving prosperity and being a good example. Osteen’s writing also gives an 
unintended meta-message—the poor have nothing to offer that anyone would want. 
Osteen would argue that he preaches the good news of Jesus Christ. He is an 
artful and engaging communicator. Osteen’s message certainly may be more appealing to 
the surrounding culture by melding the gospel with individualism. Individualism, 
however, can dilute the gospel until it is no longer good news for all, but only for some— 
the happy and the prosperous. This is not to say that Joel Osteen and the Lakewood 
Church do not engage in meaningful ministry to the marginalized. Many ministries are 
listed that are making a huge difference in the Houston area.°’ The gospel, however, 
cannot be wedded to money and upward mobility without it becoming “bad religion,” as 
Ross Douthat proposes in his book by the same name. Bad Religion reads as a criticism 


of individualism reminding Christians that there is a cross of suffering.°! 
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Spiritual Formation 

Spiritual formation has become a burgeoning area of study in religious institutions 
and this is reflected in the publishing world with many new resources and the recovery of 
ancient ones. Local churches are beginning to avail themselves of the spiritual tools 
necessary to practice the spiritual disciplines. For example, the United Methodist Church 
has a series of small-group resources for spiritual formation entitled Companions in 
Christ, which are designed to enable group and personal experiences of meditation, 
scripture, prayer, God’s call, and spiritual guidance.” 

Out of the Quaker tradition, Richard J. Foster wrote the book Celebration of 
Discipline, which focuses on the inward disciplines, the outward disciplines, and the 
corporate disciplines.®* With the need for more contemporary resources for spiritual 
formation, Foster established Renovaré, an organization “committed to the renewal of the 
Church of Jesus Christ in all her multifaceted expressions.” Renovaré provides local 
churches and their members with a small-group strategy for spiritual formation. 

Morton Kelsey, from the Episcopal tradition, wedded some of the theories of Carl 
Jung with spiritual growth. Kelsey wrote The Other Side of Silence, which sought to 


balance the busy, efficient, and noisy lives of Americans with encouragement to recover 
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the values of silence and Christian meditation.© Kelsey also stressed that people wanting 
to hear God’s voice have neglected one of the principle ways that God speaks—dreams 
and visions, which are highly valued in scripture.©° The Roman Catholic tradition, with 
its numerous holy orders and retreat centers, publishes a plethora of traditional and recent 
books for spiritual growth. Martin Laird has written a guide to contemplation. One would 
expect that contemplation is mostly a solitary spiritual exercise. And yet, when Laird 
speaks about being silent before personal pain, he observes “true healing happens when 
we go into our pain so deeply that we see it, not just as our pain, but everyone’s pain. It is 
immensely moving and supportive to discover that my pain is not private to me.”°” 

The Evangelical tradition is moving from its overemphasis on Christian 
conversion to valuing grace received through spiritual practices. For example, Kenneth 
Boa has written a textbook for spiritual formation that concentrates on twelve facets of 
spirituality ranging from relational work to spiritual warfare.°® Numerous handbooks are 
written that survey spiritual disciplines with accompanying exercises in order to expose 
Christians to new methods of interaction with God. Adele Calhoun has written the 


Spiritual Disciplines Handbook that begins with the topic of worship and concludes with 


fourteen different methods of prayer. In a similar format, Jan Johnson has written the 
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Spiritual Disciplines Companion, which covets sixteen spiritual practices in forty-eight 
sessions that include discussion, Bible study, and transformational exercises. ”° 
Many of the books in the field of spiritual formation are weighted toward personal 
use. Henri Nouwen cautions those who practice the spiritual disciplines: 
Since many of us are tempted to understand the formation of the heart in 
individualistic terms, it is important to remember that community leads to 
ministry, and ministry means service to the people of God. It can never be 
reduced to psychological models in which the one-to-one relationship is central. 
When the disciplines of the Word, silence, and guidance are practiced in an 
individualistic milieu, they may well do no more than nourish our narcissistic 
tendencies and strengthen spiritual self-centeredness. ”! 
Spiritual disciplines, even those practiced in solitude, must be done with an attitude that 
being transformed by God is ultimately for others, not merely the self. Spiritual 
disciplines are practiced for the sake of Christian community. Silent meditation, prayer, 
journaling, and holy reading are to connect to God and others. Any grace received via 
spiritual practices is for the benefit of Christian community. Spiritual grace does not 
belong to the individual; it belongs to God for the church. M. Robert Mulholland writes 
that spiritual formation is “a process of being conformed to the image of Christ for the 
sake of others.”’* As Mulholland aptly points out, people do not conform themselves to 
the image of Christ; it is the work of the Holy Spirit.’* God does the transforming. 


Spiritual practices are a way to place the soul before God to receive the grace 


indispensable to sanctification. Spiritual disciplines should also be practiced together. For 
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some, silence, prayer, Bible study, and becoming centered in the presence of God are 


easier when they are in the company of others. Almost any spiritual discipline practiced 


alone can be practiced with others. Being alone and being together are both needed. 


Christian Community 


James C. Wilhoit, in his book Spiritual Formation as if the Church Mattered, 


writes, “Spiritual formation is the task of the church. .. . The church was formed to 


form.””* Spiritual formation happens in community. Jesus formed a community around 


him as he announced the Kingdom of God. Wilhoit writes about four dimensions of 


Christian community—treceiving, remembering, responding, and relating: 


Table 2.1. Four Dimensions of Community Formation” 


Dimension Description 


Community Practices 


Receiving Cultivating spiritual openness 
and continual repentance 


Remembering — Transformational teaching leading 
to a deep awareness of our being 
part of God’s community and his 
beloved children 


Responding Our formation occurs for and 


through service 


Relating Our formation takes place in and 
through community 


Confession, worship, 
sacraments, prayer 


Teaching, preaching, 
evangelism, meditation, 
spiritual guidance, small groups 


Discernment, honoring 
relational commitment, 
setting aside prejudices, 
ministries of compassion 


Hospitality, handling conflict 
well, honoring relationships, 
Sabbath, observance, 
attending to pace of life 


™ James C. Wilhoit, Spiritual Formation as if the Church Mattered: Growing in Christ through 
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The table above reveals that Christian community is a lifelong process with both personal 
and corporate spiritual disciplines viewed as community practices. The process of 
community formation is based upon the need for spiritual intimacy with God. Thus, there 
are no shortcuts in spiritual formation or in the formation of Christian community. The 
temptation is to desire the benefits of community without the commitment. Wilhoit 
writes, “We generally find help and healing through community when we are willing to 
commit to being part of community, period.” ’° Commitment to community must be a 
priority in spiritual formation. The individualistic concerns for personal Christian growth, 
healing, and wholeness are secondary. Christ-likeness without community is impossible. 

Other books also describe the process of becoming a community. In The Different 
Drum, M. Scott Peck describes stages of community—pseudocommunity, chaos, 
emptiness, and finally community.’’ From the Quaker tradition, Parker Palmer believes 
community comes from a circle of trusted friends who are silent together, creating a 
space that is hospitable to the soul.’° Gilbert Belezikian believes Christian community is 
formed through a theological grounding of oneness with intercession for unity.” 

Jean Vanier, the founder of L’ Arche, a community for the mentally handicapped 
and their helpers, has written in Community and Growth, “Today, as never before, a 


special grace of God is needed to make the passage from independence, loneliness and 
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antisocial behavior to community life.”*° Throughout the book Vanier describes 
community, exposes its myths and reveals its demands. Living in Christian community is 
not easy. Vanier counsels that the majority of its members must make the transition from 
“the community for myself” to “myself for the community.”*! Vanier goes on to name 
many marks of maturity in a Christian community including welcoming the stranger. 

In Making Room, Christine Pohl examines the history of hospitality and its place 
in scripture. Pohl comments on Matthew 25:31-46: “Those who have welcomed strangers 
and have met the needs of persons in distress have welcomed Jesus himself, and are 
themselves welcomed into the Kingdom of God. God’s invitation into the Kingdom is 
tied to Christian hospitality in this life.”®* Therefore, Jesus teaches that hospitality is a 
moral necessity and has eternal value. In her book, Living into Community, Pohl 
identifies four practices that sustain community—making and keeping promises, living 
and speaking truthfully, expressing gratitude, and offering hospitality.** 

Numerous books address the need for Christian leaders to be in community. In her 
book Artisanal Theology, Lisa Hess writes about Christian leaders being in covenant 


companionship with other Christian leaders in order to sustain life in Christian service. *4 
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In his book Class Leaders, David Lowes Watson speaks about the need to grow Christian 
leaders in order for accountable discipleship in community to transpire.*° 

An interesting development in American Protestantism, uncovering a fresh hunger 
for deeper Christian community, is the movement known as the new monasticism. 
Jonathan Wilson-Hartgrove believes new monasticism is not about achieving individual 
or communal piety, but helping the church to be the church.*° America is an increasingly 
difficult place to be Christian; profound Christian community is needed. The 
characteristics of neo-monasticism are described in twelve essays contained in School(s) 
for Conversion.*’ Another Protestant monastic group is Little Flowers Community, 
whose story is told in The Cost of Community. Little Flowers Community seeks to live by 
the words of Jesus in the Beatitudes under the example of Francis of Assisi.*® 

The call for new monastic communities in the United Methodist Church is 
described in Longing for Spring.®® Many are doubtful about this movement, declaring it 
to be a fad that will fade and produce no lasting value for the church. Elaine Heath, 
conceming the United Methodist new monasticism, writes, “Will these Methodist new 
monastic communities last until the Lord comes back? Will they produce financial 


resources for our connectional system? Will new monastic leaders who want to be 
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ordained, be willing to leave intentional community so that they can itinerate? The real 


question is, ‘What is the Spirit saying to the church?’””? 


° Heath, 69. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


Biblical Foundation 

Every church is located within a specific context and culture. Church of the Cross 
United Methodist is located in Kettering, Ohio in the United States of America. As such, 
the church is subject to the culture that has dominated America, which comes largely 
from Western Europe. One aspect of American culture, arguably at the heart of the 
matter, is individualism. Individualism is a way of thinking in which Americans view life 
through the personal values of autonomy, independence, privacy, self-reliance, strength, 
ownership, and success. Over time, individualism has influenced American church life. 
Worship and teaching in the American church is often focused on meeting individual 
needs with personal salvation as a centerpiece of its theology. The Bible, therefore, can 
be viewed as a champion of the individual rather than the revelation of God. 

Individualism influences American Christian readers to interpret scripture through 
personal values instead of community values. For example, in American culture a 
primary value in the economic arena linked to individualism is private property. 
Americans assume everyone would like to own land. Private property, however, is not a 
value shared by all other cultures. Thus, assumptions regarding private property may 


“inevitably affect one’s reading of biblical texts dealing with land tenure, wealth and 
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poverty, work and idleness, or economic suffering and marginalization.”' The attitude 


toward private property alone may affect scripture interpretation. 

The implications of individualism upon biblical interpretation are profound. The 
sacred texts were mostly written from a communal point of view. Individualism shifts the 
focus from God and the community to personal growth and well-being. From the Minor 
Prophets, Micah 4:1-5, has been chosen to illustrate the value of community and God’s 
concern for all people including the marginalized: 


In days to come the mountain of the LORD's house shall be established as the 
highest of the mountains, and shall be raised up above the hills. Peoples shall 
stream to it, and many nations shall come and say: "Come, let us go up to the 
mountain of the LORD, to the house of the God of Jacob; that he may teach us his 
ways and that we may walk in his paths." For out of Zion shall go forth 
instruction, and the word of the LORD from Jerusalem. He shall judge between 
many peoples, and shall arbitrate between strong nations far away; they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more; but they shall 
all sit under their own vines and under their own fig trees, and no one shall make 
them afraid; for the mouth of the LORD of hosts has spoken. For all the peoples 
walk, each in the name of its god, but we will walk in the name of the LORD our 
God forever and ever.” 


A second passage has been chosen from the Gospels to illustrate the temptation to 
read a text with primary concern for an individual when interest for community may be 
paramount. Matthew 15:21-28 also addresses the Hebrew community concerning 
relationships with outsiders and the marginalized: 

Jesus left that place and went away to the district of Tyre and Sidon. Just then a 

Canaanite woman from that region came out and started shouting, "Have mercy 

on me, Lord, Son of David; my daughter is tormented by a demon." But he did 


not answer her at all. And his disciples came and urged him, saying, "Send her 
away, for she keeps shouting after us." He answered, "I was sent only to the lost 
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sheep of the house of Israel." But she came and knelt before him, saying, "Lord, 
help me." He answered, "It is not fair to take the children's food and throw it to 
the dogs." She said, "Yes, Lord, yet even the dogs eat the crumbs that fall from 
their masters' table." Then Jesus answered her, "Woman, great is your faith! Let it 
be done for you as you wish." And her daughter was healed instantly.* 


Introduction to Micah 4:1-5 

As a people in covenant with God, Israel has a mission. Blessings from God are to 
be shared with the world. God said to Abram, the patriarch of Israel, “. . . in you all the 
families of the earth shall be blessed.”* Throughout the history of Israel, the nation was 
tempted to forget its lofty calling. Fearing contamination of their relationship with God, 
Israel often embraced exclusion. Instead of living out of their covenant relationship, the 
community set rules for protection from outside evil forces. Then the pendulum swung 
and Israel fell to temptations associated with inclusion. Being different from the 
surrounding culture was so painful that Israel compromised its faith for the sake of 
relationships with outsiders. Syncretism abounded and Israel spiraled down into idolatry. 

Prophets emerged within the Hebrew community calling Israel to faithfulness. 
Micah was such a prophet. The name Micah means one “who is like Yahweh.”> Micah 
wrote in the eighth century before the birth of Christ when the northern kingdom of Israel 
and the southern kingdom of Judah were economically affluent but spiritually decadent. ° 
Micah began to preach prior to the fall of Samaria, the capital of the Northern Kingdom 
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of Israel, foretelling doom and the destruction of Israel.’ Jerusalem, however, was the 
center of his prophetic work and where he lived.® Micah spoke during the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, approximately 742 to 698 B.C.’ Micah warned that if 
injustice and perversion of worship continued, the same thing that happened to Israel 
would happen to Judah. Micah rejected the popular theology of the day that claimed 
Jerusalem would be protected because Yahweh lived in the Temple. !° In fact, Micah said 
that “Zion shall be plowed like a field; Jerusalem shall become heaps of ruins.” !! Micah 
desired the people of Judah to repent and avoid the coming judgment, but Micah’s 
preaching was mostly resisted. Hezekiah, however, was moved to penitence so that many 
reforms were instituted; unfortunately, the reforms were short-lived and evidence 
mounted that God’s promises are conditional. 

At the same time Micah was warning God’s people, Micah also held up God’s 
vision for the future of the spiritual community. A day is coming when Yahweh’s desires 
for Jerusalem and Judah will be fulfilled in a portrait of universal peace. God promises 


there will be a new and obedient Israel. Since many poor Judeans were suffering from 


economic and political oppression, Micah’s vision of the future was a message of hope 
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for the downcast. Micah encouraged the people in the face of judgment to embrace their 


true identity as a covenant community. 


Interpretation of Micah 4: 1-5 

Micah envisioned a time of universal peace with justice that included the Hebrew 
community of faith and all people groups on the face of the earth. The code phrase “in the 
last days” or “in the days to come” is an eschatological phrase that points to an indefinite 
future.'? The future universal peace was built around four elements: Jerusalem or Zion 
will become a center of divine instruction, people will pilgrimage to Zion and receive 
help to solve their international disputes, weapons of war will be dismantled and made 
into implements for securing food, and faithful people will enjoy security and support to 
live life to the fullest. '4 

The first portrait of universal peace viewed Zion as the city of God’s presence 
built upon a mountain. In ancient times, mountains were worshipped or associated with 
idolatry. !° Micah proclaimed, “ . . . the mountain of the LORD's house shall be 
established as the highest of the mountains.” !° Thus, Yahweh’s power was declared as 
being greater than all other gods. Secondly, Jerusalem was declared to be a center of 
worship for the world. Nations will stream to Zion to hear the word of God and 
experience covenant relationship. In the last days, Zion will be filled with such divine 


wisdom that whenever nations have a dispute they will come to Jerusalem for arbitration. 
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Micah proclaimed that “from Zion will go forth the law” and God “will judge between 


many peoples and render decisions for mighty, distant nations.”!’ Customary world 
politics will come to “an unequivocal and final end.” !* Unfortunately, in Micah’s 
lifetime, the exact opposite occurred. Assyria, a foreign nation, came to Jerusalem to 
conquer and pillage. 

The third portrait of universal peace addressed weapons of war. Micah said the 
peoples “will hammer their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation will not lift up sword against nation and never again will they train for war.”!? A 
day will come when the implements of war will be changed into machinery that will 
produce food. No longer will people study war in order to gain victory on a battlefield 
against enemies. Evidently, “faith in the God of Israel and security through military 
power are not compatible.””° 

Is the rejection of military might purely for a distant future? Micah added a word 
that seemed to be for his present community. Micah wrote, “Though all the peoples walk 
each in the name of his god, as for us, we will walk in the name of the LORD our God 
forever and ever.””! This was a confessional statement for the worshipping community 
that Israel will follow the ways of Yahweh and work unilaterally for peace.” Clearly, 


Micah wanted the community of faith not to trust in military might to deliver them from 
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the Assyrians. Instead of making a war machine, Israel should trust in God and transform 
what makes for war into feeding hungry people. 

The fourth image for universal peace involved security. “But they shall all sit 
under their own vines and under their own fig trees, and no one shall make them 
afraid.”?> Universal peace will bring consequences for the local community. Each person 
will enjoy a simple prosperity. No terror will disturb the sphere of intimate peasant life.74 
Zechariah, writing after the exile, added to the scene by saying, “On that day, says the 
LORD of hosts, you shall invite each other to come under your vine and fig tree.”*> Any 
individual prosperity was to be shared. Individualism would likely view the individual 
prosperity “of his vine” and “his fig tree” as private property. 7° Since the value of 
community was primary in the minds of most biblical writers, the image of a peaceful 
individual was meant to portray a peaceful community; therefore, the ideal future was to 


inspire peaceful living in dangerous times. 


Introduction to Matthew 15:21-28 

The gospel of Matthew was written primarily for a Jewish Christian audience 
addressing issues of evangelism. Matthew portrayed Jesus’ ministry as beginning among 
his own people, but gradually moving into Gentile territory. Jesus healed a Roman 


centurion.”’ Jesus renounced Jewish cities that took his ministry for granted, claiming 
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that similar Gentile cities would have repented.”* Jesus healed a Canaanite woman.”? 


Finally, the risen Jesus commands his followers to “make disciples of all nations.”*” The 
gospel of Matthew has a universal message. Thus, Jewish Christians were to embrace the 
opportunity of evangelizing Gentiles while not abandoning the original mission of 
reaching out to the Jews. In order for this to happen, Matthew exhorted Christians to love 
each other so strife between Jewish and Gentile Christians in the church would be 
minimized. Jesus was quoted by Matthew, “You shall love your neighbor as yourself.”*! 
If the church cannot love one another within its bounds, how would it attract those in 
need of love outside the community? Persecution of the church by Jewish leaders was 
also complicating evangelism efforts.*” Judaism saw Christianity as a sect that threatened 
its very existence. The church was tempted to accommodate to the forces of persecution 
by becoming silent. Matthew urged public proclamation of Christ.*? The gospel must 
continue to be offered to the Jews despite risks to personal safety. Furthermore, the 
increasing number of conversions among the Gentiles was no reason to cease offering the 
gospel to Jews. After all, Jesus is the true Messiah, the Son of David, the Son of Man, 


and the Lord of the Sabbath. 
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Matthew is a gospel that shows deep concern for the future of the church; in fact, 
it is the only gospel to contain the Greek work for church, evkklhsi,a.*+ Matthew 15:21-28 
is a controversial text that is best interpreted from a communal point of view. When 
interpreted from an individualistic point of view, the disciples, the setting, concern for the 
identity of Jesus and for relationships with the community of faith, fade away as 
emphasis is placed upon the faith of the woman who overcomes the resistance and 
prejudice of Jesus. When emphasis is placed upon the Canaanite woman, Jesus looks 
awful to the average reader. Why would Matthew risk such a story? Perhaps, the story is 
not primarily about the woman, but is more concerned with the disciples and the church 
community. Jesus is concerned with how the disciples define uncleanness and the 
implications for future relationships. Matthew is concerned about similar ideas and how 
they are infecting the church with a thoroughly Jewish background. In Matthew, this 
story is meant to correct prejudice that remains in Jewish Christians and threatens the 
future of the church. 

Matthew places the story of Jesus, the disciples, and the Canaanite woman right 
after the theme of defilement. In the previous pericope, a dispute arises between Jesus 
and the Pharisees that can best be summarized as a question, “What is it that really 
defiles?” The disciples are slow to understand the teaching of Jesus on defilement: 
uncleanness comes from within. Hebrew law focuses on defilement as something from 
the outside that contaminates a person. Jesus is concerned about this attitude and knows it 
must be corrected. In addition, the disciples fear Jesus has offended the Pharisees. They 


say to Jesus, “Do you know that the Pharisees took offense when they heard what you 
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said?”’*> Jesus knows that if the disciples are more concerned with offending religious 
leaders than in embracing the truth of the Kingdom of God, they will remain entrapped in 
their own religious prejudice. The disciples live in an atmosphere of religious fear; Jesus 
desires to liberate his disciples from bondage. Thus, Jesus withdraws from a region 
dominated by Jewish culture and goes to a Gentile region. Jesus is going to face this flaw 
in his disciples by getting them out of their comfort zone. He is leading them to face their 
prejudice. If Jesus merely wanted to retreat from danger, there are numerous places to go 
that are more convenient than going into Gentile territory. After all, the border of the 
region of Phoenicia is nearly fifty miles northwest from Galilee.*° 

There are several clues in Matthew 15:21-28 that highlight the issues of 
defilement and the cultural differences between Jews and Gentiles. For example, 
Matthew 15:21 has the only occurrence of the word “Canaanite” in the entire New 
Testament (the woman is called a Syrophoenician in Mark 7:26). Matthew stresses 
associations with the pagan inhabitants of the Promised Land who were driven out by the 
Hebrews.*’ The Canaanites are generational enemies of Israel. In fact, Isaac’s son, Jacob, 
was forbidden to marry a Canaanite woman.** If a Canaanite woman receives ministry 
from the Messiah of Israel, a potent symbol for Gentile inclusion as recipients of the 


proclamation of the gospel would be established for Jewish readers.*? In addition, 
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Matthew adds the city Sidon to Mark’s mention of Tyre alone. The phrase “Tyre and 


Sidon” conforms to use in the Hebrew prophetical books and emphasizes that Jesus is 
entering into a Gentile world.*° Matthew also speaks of the Canaanite woman as one who 
came out “from/avpo.” that region while Jesus is one who moves “into/eivj” the district, 
highlighting that they come from opposite directions and cultural backgrounds.*! 
Although they come from opposite directions, the meeting of the Canaanite woman with 
Jesus and the disciples becomes a teachable moment. The woman and Jesus are able to 


converse in Greek and the woman shows a surprising knowledge of Hebrew ways.” . 


Interpretation of Matthew 15:21-28 

The Canaanite woman began to cry out to Jesus. This would have been offensive 
to most Jews. The woman is traversing two barriers—she is yelling at a man in public 
and she is a Gentile seeking a favor from a Jew.* In order for this to happen, one 
wonders if the woman had prior knowledge of the reputation of Jesus. The gospel of 
Mark records that the Canaanite woman came to Jesus “after hearing of Him.” Earlier 
in the gospel of Mark, Jesus receives a crowd that includes people from the vicinity of 
Tyre and Sidon. Jesus teaches and heals many including those oppressed by evil spirits. Is 
this why the woman has come to Jesus? Did she witness his ministry to those with similar 
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maladies as her daughter? Mark records, ““And whenever the unclean spirits beheld Him, 
they would fall down before Him and cry out, saying, "You are the Son of God!"** This 
verse reveals that Jesus is more than a man; the spirit world recognizes Jesus and bestows 
upon him a title of honor. The Canaanite woman also comes to Jesus with titles of honor. 
She calls out to Jesus and addresses him as “Lord, Son of David/ku,rie ui'o.j Daui,d.””*° 
“Son of David” is a messianic title with which she hopes to attract the attention of 
Jesus.*” For Jesus to be called “Messiah” by a Gentile woman in public is shocking. Jesus 
often refuses titles. Earlier in the gospel of Matthew, Jesus is called “Son of David” by 
two blind men. Jesus heals the men and then warns them not to tell anyone. Perhaps, 
Jesus did not want popular notions of the Davidic Messiah as a political and military 
figure to be attributed to him.*® Jesus is the Messiah who will suffer. Jesus could also be 
silencing the men because he “rebuffs the honor that would accompany widespread 
knowledge” of this title.*? Unlike many leaders, Jesus is “gentle and humble in heart.”> 
What does the Canaanite woman mean by calling Jesus “Lord/ku,rie?” She will 
use the word in each of her three approaches to Jesus. There are hints in the story that 
suggest she may be growing in her understanding of Jesus as she engages in dialogue 


with the Lord. In her first request, she says, “Have mercy on me, O Lord, Son of David; 
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my daughter is cruelly demon-possessed.”*! Is she simply calling Jesus by the same name 


his followers and other needy people use?” 


Calling Jesus “Lord” could mean “sir,” but 
since it is linked with the messianic title, she means more than “sir,” more likely, a 
confession of faith in Jesus as having authority over the dark spirits of the world. Jesus is 
Lord; he is powerful enough to handle even the darkest personal menace. The Canaanite 
woman tells Jesus her daughter is “cruelly or badly/kakw/j” demon possessed, a phrase 
unique to Matthew.® This evil in the life of her daughter is beyond her ability. Notice she 
asks Jesus to have mercy on her and not her daughter. The Canaanite woman is beside 
herself with grief and fear. She feels her daughter’s condition so keenly that she knows 
she is not whole; relief and wholeness will not come for her unless her daughter is made 
whole. The caregiver has run out of energy. The request “have mercy/evle,hso,n” is the 
traditional cry of a beggar and mirrors others in need such as the two blind men.™ In 
addition, the Greek is in the aorist imperative; the woman is begging for a single act of 
mercy for painful consequences usually regarded as originating from sin.*° 

Matthew adds dialogue and an entire section about the disciples in his pericope. 
Jesus has something to teach the disciples. His response to the woman is silence, a 
normal response for a good Rabbi to make regarding a screaming Gentile woman in 


public. The response of silence sets up the entire teaching Jesus is about to do with his 
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disciples. One commentator calls this a subtle dialectical drama: “Matthew’s Jesus is 
offering his disciples yet one more disciple-test in the dialectic after another, and, indeed, 
with a brilliantly consistent terminological development.” In other words, Jesus is going 
to teach the disciples by opposing his own actual position through mimicking the position 
of the disciples, and then exposing them to a new truth through dialogue and action. Jesus 
will teach about prejudice by revealing the disciples’ prejudice while encouraging the 
woman to transcend that prejudice so that God’s will may triumph. Therefore, “Jesus is 
dealing with the woman and at the same time educating the disciples.”*” 

The disciples, emboldened by Jesus’ silence, ask Jesus to send the woman away. 
This is reminiscent of what they asked Jesus to do with the crowd, “Send the multitudes 
away, that they may go into the villages and buy themselves food.”** The disciples do not 
want to be bothered with the woman and feel no responsibility for her. Jesus has already 
made it clear that he is the one who can feed more people than they can imagine. 
Furthermore, the scene with the Canaanite woman reenacts, in part, a story with which 
the disciples are all familiar, the feeding of the Canaanite woman from Zarephath (near 
Sidon) and the healing of her son by Elijah the prophet.°’ Jesus could have ordered the 
Canaanite woman away if he agreed with the disciples that she was a nuisance. Instead, 
Jesus answers the disciples with a statement that is designed to get to the heart of their 


prejudice. Jesus tells them what they want to hear. 
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Jesus answers the disciples, “I was not sent except to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.”°° Jesus voices the prejudice of the disciples. He talks to the disciples directly, 
but the woman would overhear what he says. If he had spoken these same words directly 
to the woman, they could be interpreted differently. Instead, Jesus is voicing what is 
commonly believed and what the disciples believe. The disciples mistake the priority of 
Jesus’ mission for exclusiveness. “It is acutely embarrassing to hear and to see one’s 
deepest prejudices verbalized and demonstrated.’”°! Jesus goes to his own people first, but 
God’s strategy is for the blessings of relationship to be shared with others as revealed in 
Micah 4. Earlier, Jesus gave instructions to his disciples, “Go nowhere among the 
Gentiles, and enter no town of the Samaritans, but go rather to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.”®” They mistake this command as exclusion instead of a strategy. In fact, in the 
instructions to the disciples, Jesus tells them he is sending them out to face persecution in 
synagogues and courts and before governors and kings, which will serve “as a testimony 
to them and to the Gentiles.”® This instruction implies a future mission to the Gentiles.“ 
The phrase “lost sheep” comes from Jeremiah where the people of Israel are lost because 
“their shepherds have led them astray.”°° Thus, “lost sheep” means that Jesus considers 


his Jewish people are being led astray by their own religious leaders.°° The woman would 
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have heard the phrase “lost sheep” as hope for herself. Jesus is saying the Jews are lost as 
well! There is an invitation for her. Would she overhear the invitation? Evidently, the 
woman does not believe that Jesus is telling her to leave. She witnesses the exchange 
between the disciples and Jesus. She knows Jesus is reflecting back to them their 
prejudice. The disciples are silenced. The woman is encouraged and runs to Jesus. 

The woman kneels before Jesus and says, “Lord, help me.”®’ The Greek word for 
“kneel/proseku,nei” is the same word for worship, referring to bowing down to show 
submission and reverence.® In her first appeal, the Canaanite woman was basically 
asking Jesus to lift her up by having mercy on her. In this second appeal, the woman is 
doing the opposite; she physically lowers herself to the place where she could kiss the 
feet of Jesus.°° In fact, the Greek “proseku,nei” contains the root “to kiss/kune,w” in the 
word. This action combined with the use of “Lord” is saying that Jesus is a Lord to be 
worshipped. ’° The Canaanite woman is asking help from someone she sees as beyond an 
ordinary human. “Help me” reiterates her earlier request (“have mercy on me’), but it is 
simpler. Is she becoming more herself as she continues the dialogue with Jesus? The 
woman is humbling herself and her words reflect a most basic cry of human need. They 
are certainly less Jewish than the expression “have mercy on me.” 

Jesus says, “It is not fair to take the children's food and throw it to the dogs.””! 


Jesus voices again the common prejudice. Jesus speaks of Israel as children and the 
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Canaanite woman as a dog. On the surface, this answer of Jesus sounds offensive. Dogs 
in Hebrew life were unclean animals. ’? Jews did not keep dogs as pets. For the Hebrews, 
dogs were outside scavengers that roamed the streets eating garbage; such “dogs” Jews 
called Gentiles—ownerless, unclean in every way, to be avoided.” 

Jesus chooses an unusual Greek word for “dogs.” The word Jesus uses for 
“dogs/kunaria” sounds and looks a lot like the word “Canaanite/Cananaia.” In some 
ways, the Canaanite woman has acted like an inside dog—begging, wanting to be lifted 
up, and kneeling submissively.’ Jesus speaks simultaneously to the woman and the 
disciples. Jesus is saying to the disciples that they would like him to get rid of the woman 
because they consider her unclean. The disciples consider her to be an outside dog; but 
Jesus uses the word that means inside dog, a household pet, a little dog. > Referring to 
inside dogs is speaking in an appealing way to the woman. As a Canaanite woman she 
has, most likely, a fondness for dogs as inside pets. ’° In essence, Jesus has shocked his 
disciples in not using the word for scavenging, outside dogs/ku,wn. Jesus is telling the 
disciples that their prejudice leads to treating someone as unclean. At the same time, 
Jesus is offering the woman another invitation by hinting that he does not agree with this 


sentiment by using the word that means little household dogs. 
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The woman must realize Jesus is primarily talking to the disciples. She 


understands that she is part of a drama that transcends her situation. She responds to Jesus 
acting on the hints Jesus is giving. Jesus enters her world and uses a gentler word no 
Hebrew would use for a Gentile. In essence, Jesus is saying that the Jews and the Gentiles 
are in the house together! The Canaanite woman catches the hint and mirrors back to 
Jesus, “Ah yes, Lord; but even little dogs eat the scraps that fall from their masters’ 
table.”’’ The woman enters into the metaphor by accepting the role of an inside puppy.” 
Again, she calls Jesus “Lord/ku,rie,” revealing that she understands that the house 
belongs to Jesus and he is in charge of a universal table. Household puppies can live off 
the scraps or crumbs. The woman is saying the scraps are enough for her. 

Jesus announces, “Woman, you have great faith. Let your desire be granted.””” 
Jesus attributes great faith to her. Earlier in the gospel of Matthew, Jesus declares the 
disciples are of little faith.8° This compliment of the Canaanite woman would not be lost 
on the disciples. In fact, Jesus is saying to the disciples that their prejudice is blocking 
their growth in faith. At the same time, Jesus is saying to the woman that faith gives her 
access to the ministry of Jesus and is the criterion by which Gentiles will become part of 
the family of God.*! Jesus announces that her daughter is healed. The unclean spirit is 


gone. Jesus is saying that the little girl is a child of God.* In the house of Jesus, there are 
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no unclean spirits. The church is called to transcend culture. The church must recognize 


that Jesus considers every person to be sacred and to be invited into the community of 
faith. Unfailing faith, like that of the Canaanite woman, recognizes Jesus as the agent of 
God’s salvation for all, both Jews and Gentiles.** The wisdom and power and love of 


Jesus overcomes uncleanness. 


Historical Foundation 

Spiritual formation is a key component in addressing American individualism in 
the church. As previously mentioned, Mulholland defines spiritual formation as a process 
of being conformed to the image of Christ for the sake of others.** Later, Greenman 
builds on this basic definition with these words: “Spiritual formation is our continuing 
response to the reality of God’s grace shaping us into the likeness of Jesus Christ, through 
the work of the Holy Spirit, in the community of faith, for the sake of the world.”®> These 
definitions reveal that the very nature of spiritual formation contains within them the 
foundation that is necessary to increase church awareness regarding cultural entrapment 
to American individualism. Spiritual formation addresses the gradual and progressive 
movement of sanctification in the life of the Christian. With faith in Christ and a healthy 
spiritual community to sustain a lifelong pursuit of spiritual maturity, cultural entrapment 
to individualism can be revealed and begin to lose its grip on the American Christian. 


Thus, the history of Christian spirituality will be examined in order to explore the 
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concepts of Christian community and American individualism. Ancient Christian, 
Monastic, early Protestant, Wesleyan, and modern Evangelical approaches to Christian 
formation will be explored. 

The Roman Catholic mystical tradition is very rich in spiritual formation 
including such notable spiritual guides as Hildegard of Bingen, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Francis of Assisi, Julian of Norwich, Ignatius of Loyola, Teresa of Avila, John of the 
Cross, Brother Lawrence, Thérése of Lisieux, and Thomas Merton. To include this 
stream of Christian history is beyond the scope of this project, but readers are referred to 
two excellent series to explore this area of Christian history and spiritual formation. An 
example from the first series is Praying with Thérése of Lisieux by Joseph F. Schmidt.*° 
An example from the second series is A Retreat with Teresa of Avila by Gloria 


Hutchinson.*’ Each of these series offers biography, original writings, and spiritual 


formation exercises from the noted spiritual guide. 


Ancient Christian Approaches to Spiritual Formation 

The first centuries of Christianity were filled with martyrs. Christianity was not 
yet a part of the dominant culture. As the new movement formed, Christianity was often 
persecuted from all sides. Jewish and Gentile Christians were persecuted by Jews and 
Gentiles alike. Great risk accompanied confessions of faith. In visible positions of 
leadership, following the living Christ involved tremendous courage. The winds of the 


Roman Empire were fickle and could snuff out a life before one could find shelter. 
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In the first few centuries of Christian history, Christianity was replete with heroes. 
Martyrdom was considered the highest form of spirituality.** Tertullian claimed, “The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.”®? In other words, the early church grew 
on the witness of the martyrs. The ancient church grew rapidly despite being termed an 
illegal cult by the Roman Empire. When Christianity was legalized by the Edict of Milan 
in A.D. 313, the number of Christians was estimated to be six million, representing 40 
percent growth per decade.” What can account for such tremendous growth? 

In his essay entitled, “They Alone Know the Right Way to Live,” Alan Kreider 
makes the claim that ancient Christian spirituality attracted pagans to the Christian life 
through spiritual power: “Non-Christians observed that the Christians, even at their 
weakest, embodied a power that could be construed as divine.”’! The power was seen in 
healings, deliverance from evil powers, strength under torture, unselfish generosity, 
confidence in the forgiveness of Christ, willingness to bear adversity, and the refusal to 
bow to Roman gods. Spiritual power enabled Christians to live in a manner that was 
utterly attractive to people outside the faith. For example, Christians opposed killing in 
all its forms—abortion, war, gladiatorial games, and capital punishment. Thus, the 


culturally accepted pagan custom of discarding unwanted babies was met by Christians 
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with great compassion.”” Christians regularly went to the dumps and rescued unwanted 
babies, whom they raised as their own. Christian life affirming service attracted the 
attention and admiration of outsiders. 

Hellenist culture in the beginning days of the church was often filled with 
indulgent hedonism for the wealthy at the expense of the poor and the enslaved. In 
contrast, Christian spirituality in the first centuries was often characterized by 
asceticism.” Asceticism is self-denial in order to please God and grow in faith. Hints of 
asceticism were seen in the words of St. Paul when he said “I punish my body and 
enslave it.”°* Jesus asked for asceticism when he told a rich young man to sell all he has 
and give the money to the poor.”° Acts of asceticism were considered heroic and to be 
imitated. Renunciation of the world was considered to be basic to the Christian faith. 

Origen is an example of an early ascetic hero. Origen was born of Christian 
parents in A.D. 185. His father was martyred in A.D. 202 and Origen desired to follow his 
father’s example.”° One historian wrote these words of Origen: 

Through the entire day he endured no small amount of discipline, and for the 

greater part of the night he gave himself to the study of the Divine Scriptures. He 

restrained himself as much as possible by a most philosophic life, sometimes by 
the discipline of fasting, again by limited time for sleep. And in his zeal he never 
lay upon a bed, but upon the ground. Most of all, he thought that the words of the 

Savior in the Gospel should be observed, in which he exhorts not to have two 


coats (Mt 10:10) nor to use shoes nor to occupy oneself with cares for the future 
(Mt 6:34). With zeal beyond his age he continued in cold and nakedness; and, 
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going to the very extremes of poverty, he greatly astonished those about him. And 


indeed he grieved many of his friends who desired to share their possessions with 

him, on account of the wearisome toil, which they saw him enduring in the 

teaching of divine things. But he did not relax his perseverance. ”’ 
During his lifetime, Origen inspired many people to imitate his zeal and sacrifices for 
Christ. In the culture of the day, the interior and immaterial world held absolute primacy 
over the external world.°* Origen would agree that “our struggle is not against enemies of 
blood and flesh, but against the rulers, against the authorities, against the cosmic powers 
of this present darkness.” Any dark thoughts, confusion, temptations to lust, indulgence, 
or pride were to be faced with the armor of Christ and self denial. In fact, Origen so 
emphasized the spiritual over the material that he saw the body as the enemy, as indicated 
by his fleeing from lust through self-inflicted castration. !° 

Today, asceticism is rarely in the consciousness of American Christians. Self- 
denial does not fit with individualism and the cultural religious climate of the Protestant 
Church. For example, most United Methodist Christians do not give up or add anything 
as a spiritual practice for Lent. And for the few who do, self-denial for Lent might 
include not eating chocolate. Origen would not consider refusing chocolate a sacrifice. 


Certainly, Origen is to be criticized for his treatment of the body. Nevertheless, Christian 


living in those first centuries often produced a marked difference in behavior when 
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compared to the general populace. Today, the differences between Christian behavior and 


those outside the Christian faith are sometimes subtle at best. 


Monastic Spirituality 

Monasticism began toward the end of the third century. The movement roughly 
coincides with the end of the Roman persecution of the church. With the conversion of 
the Roman Emperor Constantine, Christianity was accepted as a legitimate religion. Less 
than two generations later, during the reign of Theodosius I (A.D. 379-395), Christianity 
became the official religion of the empire. !°' Gradually, the church began to 
accommodate to its new status. The world became more tolerant of Christians with the 
result that some Christians became worldly. When Christians had been enemies of the 
State, pagan societal influences seemed easier to avoid. Once freedom was given, new 
economic opportunities became available with the accompanying temptations. 

Ascetic Christians were alarmed by the spiritual compromises they witnessed in 
the church. With the external threat of martyrdom removed, discerning Christians felt the 
world was becoming more dangerous to the soul. Therefore, ascetic Christians began 
praying for ways to live a more perfect life in Christ.'°* Earnest Christians decided to 
remove themselves from the world and its tempting ways by going to the desert. In some 
ways, the ideal of martyrdom, which had so inspired the early church, became replaced 


with the monastic life. The monastic life was seen as a spiritual martyrdom—the 
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renunciation of self by serving others and God in a daily discipline of prayer, worship, 
manual labor, obedience, solitude, silence, humility, poverty, chastity, and simplicity. 
The Bible offers some basis for monasticism. Jesus began his ministry by being 
driven into the wilderness by the Spirit.'°? Ascetic Christians lived by the scripture: “If 
any want to become my followers, let them deny themselves and take up their cross daily 
and follow me.”!™ Renunciation of self and determination to follow and imitate Christ 
became key elements of the monastic movement.'°° Monastic Christians were engulfed 
by a burning vision of loving Christ intimately and being at peace with one another. The 
first monks and nuns were seeking to live the Christian life as it was meant to be.!°° 
Monasticism comes from the Greek word mo,noj, meaning single, alone, or 
unmarried.!°’ One fourth-century monk, John Cassian, became a mentor for monks. In 
his book Conferences, a study of the ideal monk, Cassian identifies three kinds of desert 
monastics—cenobites, anchorites, and sarabites.!°° Cenobites were monks who live in 
community under the authority of an elder. !° In cenobitic monasticism, Christians could 
be alone with God together and have access to support and guidance. Thus, the discipline 


of spiritual direction was born. Those who were seasoned in monasticism with the 
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spiritual gift of wisdom often became spiritual guides to hold others accountable in the 
faith. Eventually, this charism became institutionalized in the abbess or abbot. 


Spiritual formation was centered in the relationship of obedience between the 
novice and the spiritual mother or father who would guide by word and example 
to a life of integration and radical openness to God. The opening of one’s mind 
and heart to the influence of the spiritual parent was the crucial first demand of 
the would-be monk or nun. All secrets had to be laid bare, and it was with great 
confidence in the holiness and doctrine of the spiritual mother and father that the 
neophyte began the journey into self-knowledge and humility through the path of 
obedience. ''° 


From the cenobites came the anchorites, monks who grew in Spirit and were called by 

God to live in solitude mostly apart from the community as hermits.'!’ Cassian describes 

the anchorites as moved by “the desire for greater perfection and a more contemplative 

route.” '!? Cassian held the anchorites in high regard: 
Only those of purest eye can look upon his divinity, those who have risen up 
beyond lowly works and earthly thoughts and have gone off with Him to the high 
mountains of solitude. And that solitude is free from the entire swirl of worldly 
considerations, of worldly disturbances. It is safely removed from all the 
turbulence of sin. It is raised up high in the utter purity of faith and amid 
preeminent virtues. '!? 

Cassian seems to revere solitude as the best way to be a monk. Is solitude being praised 

as superior to community? When one adds the assessment of the sarabites, this is clearly 


not the case. Sarabites are self-made monks who take to the desert bypassing community 


and refusing to submit to spiritual authority.!'* Cassian condemned the sarabites or 
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anyone who tried to be a hermit without being trained in community. Owen Chadwick, a 
researcher of the works of John Cassian, summarized it this way: 


You aim to know God. You must go into community. Then you will live with 
others who have the same intention and the same aspiration. Over years in that 
community you must learn to practice prayer, and the moral life that is necessary 
to prayer—continence, poverty, obedience. Then, when you are set in your ways 
of prayer and habits of conduct, you may occupy a hermitage. There the silence 
and the remoteness allow you to listen more continuously to the Word of God and 
to come into His presence. But this hermitage must not be withdrawn totally. For 
withdrawal into total solitude was found to lead to moral collapse, mental 
eccentricity, even to madness. The hermit was one of a company of hermits, who 
lived a common discipline with a superior; who said their allotted psalms, each in 
his cell, at common times each day; who met on Sundays at least, sometimes on 
Saturdays as well, for common worship and a common meal and a discussion of 
the spiritual life.!' 


There are no short cuts in the spiritual life. Cassian writes that the sarabites “hurried to 
bear the name of being monks...They do not submit to the direction of elders and they do 
not learn their instructions in how to overcome their own desires.”!'° 

American individualism encourages privacy in faith and resists accountability to 
authority. One is supposed to be able to live the Christian life with success and not rely 
on others in such a needy way. In this sense, individualism bears similarities to the 
sarabites, monks with no accountability. The sarabites liked the idea of being monks but 
without the accompanying disciplines. In the same way, American Christians like the 
idea of being Christian, but often view spiritual disciplines as distasteful. From an 
individualistic perspective, confessing sin to another human being can be seen as a sign 


of weakness not strength. American individualism fears vulnerability in such a 


competitive world. The idea of journeying together in shared intimacy and trust seems 
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too personal or invasive to individualism. Although people crave connection with others 
and hunger for the ministry of listening, these desires are often reserved for relationships 
of friendship or sexual intimacy. In addition, American Christians are used to being either 
isolated performers or spectators in the faith.'!? Americans expect big rewards—to be 
admired, inspired, honored, and entertained. Discipleship is more about delaying 
gratification, pleasing God, and serving people. Spiritual disciplines may bring no 
discernible immediate reward. Unfortunately, obedience to God is seen as optional as 
long as it does not hurt anyone. American individualism emphasizes freedom to pursue 


what one wants. Obedience to God is often interpreted as limiting freedom. 


Early Protestant Spirituality 

Over the centuries the western church became corrupt as it grew larger and church 
bureaucracy became wealthy. The early sixteenth century marks the move from medieval 
feudalism to nationalism. '!® This coincided with increased skepticism toward the church 
hierarchy. The papacy began to lose power and needed to raise funds “in order to finance 
their patronage of the arts and their frequent wars and intrigues.” !' The church did not 
always use ethical means for collecting funds. For example, when a church position 


became vacant the income was to be sent to the Holy See; “thus, the insatiable papal 
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budget profited from unfilled vacancies.” !*° Furthermore, new posts in the hierarchy of 


the church were created and sold, the practice of simony. In addition, the sale of 
indulgences, money given to the church for relief of punishment due to sins, was 
rampant. The superstitious trust in church relics also became a means of raising funds. 
All of this and more combined to mark “the end of an era” and the conditions necessary 
for the Protestant Reformation. !7! 

Martin Luther (A.D. 1483-1546) is arguably the most significant Christian 
theologian of the sixteenth century.'”* As Luther battled with ecclesiastical authorities, 
the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers came to be very important. Luther felt too 
much power was invested in the priesthood and not enough in the laity. In his Treatise on 
the Sacrament of Penance, Luther confronted the teaching that the right of declaring 
forgiveness is reserved only for ordained priests. !?> Luther explained that God alone 
forgives sins and Christians must trust the Word of Christ and simply announce 
forgiveness. Luther argued that the sacrament is not offered to God, but rather God offers 
the sacrament. In The Babylonian Captivity of the Church, Luther pronounced that all 
Christians are priests and there is no distinction in status between clergy and laity. !*4 In 


other words, ordained clergy preaching the gospel, homemakers teaching their children to 
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love God, politicians working to bring justice into the world, or custodians sweeping 
floors for the glory of God, are all Christian vocations. Every Christian is a priest. 

Martin Luther was not trying to minimize the importance of the church by taking 
power away from clergy. For Luther, the supreme authority in the church is the Word of 
God, meaning Jesus Christ and the scriptures. The doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers has little in common with the rugged individualism espoused by some 
American Protestants who claim a personal connection to God is all that matters. !*° By 
stressing the priesthood of all believers, Luther hoped all Christians would receive the 
means of grace by faith for the building of true Christian community. 

Although Martin Luther may be the most significant theologian of the sixteenth 
century, John Calvin (1509-1563) wrote one of the most important books of piety, The 
Institutes of the Christian Religion.'° Calvin intended his Institutes of Christian Religion 
to be a practical handbook for Christians living in difficult days.'?’ Calvin begins the 
book with the premise that knowing ourselves is essential to knowing God. Calvin 
claimed that knowledge of God came from three primary sources—we are made in the 
image of God, we live in God’s creation, and through scripture. '78 

Although John Calvin is credited with the doctrine of total depravity (no aspect of 
the human person is untouched by sin), Calvin cherished what survived of the original 
image of God. Calvin wrote that “human life is in itself a gift of God so precious and so 


noble that it deserves to be highly prized. For it is always necessary to come back to this: 
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that God never created a man on whom he did not imprint his image.”!”? For Calvin, life 
must be appreciated; there is no room for self-hate. Nevertheless, since the human 
personality is totally tainted by sin, no aspect of the self can be trusted to lead to 
salvation. Therefore, Calvin exhorted the Christian to the practice of self-examination, 
which the Holy Spirit uses to break down attachments to self-image, the greatest obstacle 
to spiritual growth. '*° Self-examination brings into consciousness one’s own sin and 
helps to lower one’s defenses in resisting God. 

Self-examination is a spiritual practice that is relatively unused in postmodern 
life. Self-esteem and self-affirmation are greater concerns. Self-examination or examen is 
the notion that people engage in actions that move them either toward or away from 
God.!?! Examen was a useful instrument in the Spiritual Exercises honed by Ignatius of 
Loyola for laity.'°? Calvin adopted this spiritual tool to help Christians discern the work 
of God in their lives. Essentially, examen uses the passage of time and reflection to 
determine whether one’s decisions bring consolation or desolation. Gradually, as a person 
or group reviews a passage of time with all the powers of observation and prayerfulness, 
a sense develops of which experiences are “of God” and which are not.'*? Ultimately, this 


leads to repentance, discovering the movement of God, and discernment for the future. 
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John Calvin mentions the concept of covenant over 200 times in The Institutes of 
Christian Religion. “Covenant is a fundamental biblical concept for expressing a 
relationship in which one party initiates and establishes its conditions and the other 
accepts these conditions and receives whatever attendant benefits or liabilities accrue 
from the relationship.” '*4 Covenant implies special favor and protection from God, but it 
also demands faithfulness and obedience.!*° Thus, God chooses Israel to be the servant of 
God, to fulfill the divine purposes for all humanity. 

Covenant is the essential concept Calvin uses to explain the formation of the 
Church; God makes covenant with God’s people. God’s offer of relationship is based on 
a promise: “I will take you as my people, and I will be your God.”!°° For Calvin, Jesus 
Christ and the witness of the Holy Spirit is best known through the gift of Christian 
community. !*” Christians learn to love God and neighbor in the church. And yet, Calvin 
was troubled by corruption in the sacred community. He believed the papal church had 
departed from the gospel message of “salvation by grace alone” to “works- 
righteousness.” !38 Calvin desperately wanted to reform the church. 

Calvin stressed Christian community. The primary goal of a Christian cannot be 
self improvement or an individual interior search for meaning and wholeness. For Calvin, 


Christians are to seek the welfare of the neighbor which involves self-denial and resisting 
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the flesh. '°? Reformed piety does not seek God but instead seeks God’s will.'4° Calvin 


felt Christians would come to know God as their lives were turned outward in service. In 
many ways, John Calvin is a corrective to the intense individualism of today. 

Calvin’s emphasis on the sovereignty of God eliminates the notion of a personal 
salvation outside of the Church. Independence and autonomy are values that Calvin 
would replace with dependence and submission. !*! Calvin views the spiritual life as 
primarily for the glory of God and the benefit of Christian community. Even individual 
acts of piety such as self-examination, studying the scriptures, and prayer are seen as acts 
of obedience that are a part of being under covenant in a Christian community. Many 
Christians today do not understand covenant or feel any direct obligation to Christian 
community when it conflicts with personal desires. Listening to Calvin would be a 


helpful corrective to the neglect of community. 


The Wesleyan Approach to Spiritual Formation 

For John Wesley (1703-1791) grace is at the heart of practical theology. Grace 
does not come to a person from outside the realm of human experience, but from within 
it; grace pervades every aspect of the universe and can make a transforming difference in 
the lives of adults and children. '4? Grace is the undeserved love of God intervening in the 


lives of undeserving people. 
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Wesley speaks of grace in terms of salvation. Salvation is “the entire work of 
God, from the dawning of grace in the soul till it is consummated in glory.” !*? Grace is 
seen as offered by God before, during, and after conversion. Prevenient grace is grace 
that God uses before conversion. Wesley says this includes all “the drawings of the 
Father” to woo humans into relationship.'“* Justifying grace is grace that God uses at the 
time of conversion. “Justification is another word for pardon. It is the forgiveness of all 
our sins and, what is necessarily implied therein, our acceptance with God.” !*° 
Sanctifying grace begins at the time of justification and continues until one is entirely 
sanctified or perfected in love.'*° Sanctifying grace is the work of the Holy Spirit to make 
humans holy, set apart from sin and alive to God. Self-reliance is the antithesis of grace. 
Wesley would be appalled at the level of self-reliance in American individualism. 

Discipleship is God’s gift to the church. Discipleship is Christians following Jesus 
together. For Wesley, discipleship is costly. Jesus said, “If any want to become my 
followers, let them deny themselves and take up their cross and follow me.”!*” Wesley 
understood discipleship to require renewal of minds in the image of God, recovery of the 
divine likeness, and increasing conformity of heart and life to Christ.'*° John Wesley 


taught that discipleship required self-denial and single-minded devotion to God. 
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Wesley believed that progress in discipleship and growth in grace required 
Christian community.'*’ The Christian life is meant to be lived under the influence of 
other Christians. For Wesley, the small group meeting was crucial for spiritual growth 
and social justice. The small group meeting was Wesley’s tool for accountability and the 
key to forming Christian community. Wesley organized small groups over a period of 
time into bands and classes based loosely on spiritual maturity and experience. 

Bands were organized according to age, sex, and marital status and were designed 
for those who were spiritual leaders or those more seasoned in faith.'*° Questions were 
asked such as: “What known sins have you committed since our last meeting? What 
temptations have you met with? How were you delivered? What have you thought, said, 
or done, of which you doubt whether it be sin or not? Have you nothing you desire to 
keep secret?”!>! The bands were structured for mutual confession and spiritual sharing. 

Classes were organized by where people lived and formed around a class 
leader. '°* Class meetings were more relaxed and designed for those new to faith. The 
Bible was read for the purpose of being conformed to Christ. Each member shared the 
past week’s spiritual journey. The class leader would listen and advise. Thus, Wesley’s 


class meetings were a highly effective means of addressing pastoral concerns and 
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nurturing a sense of belonging. As such, class meetings and class leaders became the 


genius of the original Methodist movement in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. !°* 
Unfortunately, Wesleyan classes for spiritual formation virtually disappeared in 
Wesleyan spirituality during the twentieth century. In fact, from 1939 until 1988, the 
class meeting was not even present in the Book of Discipline of the United Methodist 
Church. '** Why did this happen? Certainly, Christians ought to be aware that following 
Jesus is a costly matter. Meeting with other Christians to discuss sin and service along 
with being held accountable for one’s spiritual practices, does not seem beyond the call 
“to lay down our lives for one another.”!* Once again, individualism may be partly 
responsible. David Lowes Watson, a United Methodist historian, observes: 
Christian discipleship is presented by and large in our congregations today as an 
unqualified blessing. People are promised a heightened quality of life, a 
fulfillment of their gifts and graces, and participation in a supportive and loving 
community. Moreover, they are assured a spiritual relationship with a loving, 
parental God who is concerned for their personal welfare to a very marked degree. 
In short, they are offered a very good package of benefits indeed. !*° 
The Christian life is not all about benefits, especially personal benefits. 
As Mulholland succinctly states, “Christian spiritual formation is the process of being 


conformed to the image of Christ for the sake of others.”'*’ Discipleship is for the sake of 


others. Once again, spiritual formation often finds itself in conflict with American 
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culture. Spiritual formation cannot be separated from relationships. Mulholland explains, 
“Our increasingly self-referenced culture easily succumbs to the notion that our 
spirituality is a private matter between us and God and that others play a very secondary 
role if any role at all.”!>® Relationships with God and others are at the heart of the 
Christian faith. Jesus said, “You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and 
with all your soul, and with all your strength . . . and your neighbor as yourself.”!*? 

Recently, small groups are extremely popular in American Christianity. Does this 
mean Christianity is swinging away from individualism? Watson argues that small 
groups have also fallen to the temptations of culture: 

In a society impoverished by individualism and self-indulgence, they (small 

groups) have become a basic tool in the forging of human relationships. Many 
people finding themselves in need of companionship or emotional support will 
often turn to organized small groups as a means of making new friends, or sharing 
mutual experiences, or avoiding loneliness. . . . To the extent that the church in 
the United States reflects this culture, and is often shaped by it, small groups play 

a similar role in a wide range of congregational activities. Many church members 

join such groups in order to meet their social needs rather than to apply 
themselves to the more important task of forming their discipleship. Indeed, the 
activities of some congregations are so culturally conditioned that the teachings of 


Jesus of Nazareth are the last thing many of their small groups place on their 
agenda. '©° 


Wesleyan bands and classes were primarily for spiritual formation encouraging 
obedience to Christ and Christian action in the places where people lived. People 
experienced true Christian community in the process and found their lives transformed. 


Today, American culture seeks information (new facts, techniques, and programs) in 
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order to improve functional control over the world.'*! People want to live better lives, 
reduce stress, reduce fear, and feel in control. Involvement in small groups and spiritual 
reading tends to be about information rather than formation. People want to understand, 
master, and use spiritual material rather than allow the Spirit to speak. The Spirit desires 
to probe people at the points of their unlikeness to the image of Christ so by grace they 


will abandon themselves in submission to God.!© 


Contemporary Evangelical Spirituality 

Mark Noll, a church historian, concludes that the Protestant Reformation as 
experienced in the British Isles was most influential for today’s concepts of the 
evangelical movement.'® The evangelical movement began as the Evangelical Revival in 
eighteenth-century England, marked by periods of intense response to gospel preaching 
and unusual efforts at godly living.'®* Under the leadership of John and Charles Wesley, 
George Whitefield and others, the spiritual renewal movement swept England and moved 
outward into Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and eventually Britain’s North American colonies. 
Convictions and attitudes emerged from the leaders and converts of the eighteenth- 


century revivals in Britain that would come to characterize evangelical Christianity. 
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The word “evangelical” comes from a Greek noun, euvagge,lion, which means 
“ood news.”!® Central to Pauline theology and other New Testament authors, “good 
news” is God acting in history for the salvation of the world in the incarnation, death and 
resurrection of Jesus including the act, process, and execution of the proclamation. '® As 
the good news was preached in eighteenth-century England, four core commitments 
became the constellation called evangelicalism. Evangelicalism includes an emphasis on 
the need for personal conversion to Christ, the Bible as authoritative for all spiritual truth, 
the commitment of all Christians to lives of service for God with an emphasis on sharing 
the good news in personal witness as well as sending missionaries out to share the gospel 
in other societies, and the central belief that Christ’s death provides atonement for sin 
thus providing possible reconciliation between a holy God and sinful humans. !°’ 
According to Noll, evangelicalism has never been completely cohesive, but these four 
core commitments characterize “a large kin network of churches, voluntary societies, 
books and periodicals, personal networks, and emphases of belief and practice.” ! 

The eighteenth-century was heavily influenced by a cultural movement known as 
the Enlightenment. In the early church and continuing into the medieval period of history, 
God was at the center of thought, culture, and society; this can be seen clearly in God and 


Christianity as the principle subjects of artwork and in the great Gothic cathedrals built at 
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the center of cities.'©’ During the Renaissance, God was gradually no longer at the center 
of human interest. Eternity was not of primary concern. Humanity began to see itself as 
the center of interest and trusted that the ability to think could render an answer to nearly 
any problem.'”° From this basis, the philosophy of the Enlightenment was formed. 
Various intellectuals during the eighteenth-century sought to liberate the mind from 
superstitions and mental immaturity. The goal was the moral self-determinism of 
individuals; all outside constraints upon moral decisions were to be resisted as the 
individual autonomously set the norms of his or her action.!”' The Enlightenment sought 
to create self-confident, independent, stalwart individuals no matter what their chosen 
endeavor. Individualism was manifested in a supreme way. 

The evangelical movement of the eighteenth-century took a different path than the 
Enlightenment. Certainly, evangelicalism criticized the notion that humans can think their 
way out of any problem and rejected numerous doubts about the scriptures. Evangelicals 
proclaimed that every person needed the salvation of Christ and self-reliance was at the 
root of sin. The movement, however, was not immune to the philosophy of the times. 
Evangelicals, according to Noll, followed the path marked out by John Locke by 
emphasizing that personal self-experience was foundational for obtaining reliable 
knowledge. '” Evangelicals proclaimed that unless one personally experienced the love 


of Christ in the soul, salvation was to be held in doubt. Furthermore, during the 
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Evangelical Revival there was a dramatically increased emphasis upon personal 
assurance of salvation.'”? A person had to be confident in his or her own salvation and be 
able to articulate it. This reflected the atmosphere of the Enlightenment which preferred 
knowledge based on one’s own moral sense and experience. In addition, the 
Enlightenment placed tremendous confidence in progress; the past was viewed only as a 
step or an impediment to the future.!”4 Scientific discovery exploded as knowledge 
increased in the mechanics of nature. '’> The Enlightenment proclaimed there were new 
territories to discover and enlightened nations should bring advancements to other 
cultures. This optimism influenced evangelicals with a new missionary zeal, believing the 
entire world would become Christian.'!’° The Christian faith was viewed as nearly 
irresistible. The mood of contemporary culture is not nearly as optimistic. Although some 
of the zeal for mission work may have come from the climate of secular optimism, 
biblical authority was also present. Today, Christ’s mandate to disciple the nations is 
being stressed by evangelicals despite the mood of contemporary culture which 
emphasizes tolerance and the relativizing of belief.'”” 

Several enduring influences of the Enlightenment stemmed from the priority of 
personal choice. More options became available to people and individuals were 


encouraged to exercise the new freedom. The Enlightenment taught that every individual 
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was free to pursue happiness irrespective of what others thought or said.!7* Personal 
options continued to increase at a surprising rate. Today, in the period of time known as 
Post-modernism, a person’s future in life is determined neither by social status nor by 
fate, but chosen by free-will.'’? Of course, there are so many choices that people become 
overwhelmed with them. In addition to choosing the right toothpaste from among a 
myriad of options, people are forced to choose their destiny. Thus, people bear the full 
risk of failure and carry a crushing burden of responsibility. The fear arises of missing 
life. What about the life not lived? Because of this existential uncertainty, people often 
try to keep options open for as long as possible. Commitment becomes a problem. 

Evangelical life has also been influenced by the freedom of personal choice, an 
aspect of individualism. Personal choice has made the church nearly peripheral to one’s 
own spirituality; any person can hear from God directly, should join the church of his or 
her choice, and be able to change churches at will. '*° Personal choice carries over into 
how one practices the faith. Personal interests often become the deciding factor in what 
Christians do and what they do not do. People enjoy choosing on the basis of personal 
interests regarding the faith; obedience to God has become secondary. The practice of the 
Christian faith should not be reduced to what is liked best. 

Evangelicalism should be applauded for its emphasis on conversion to Christ. 
Salvation, however, must not be narrowed down to only the personal. Salvation involves 


the entire creation and should not be limited to getting into heaven. Christ came not only 
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to deliver people from personal sin but social sin as well; “The salvation that is in Jesus 
Christ impacts all levels of human existence: personal, social, institutional.”'*! Salvation 
must also be corporate. Therefore, contemporary evangelicalism is often criticized for not 
having an adequate ecclesiology. !*” 

John Howard Yoder views individualism as a serious problem in evangelical life 
and counters it by calling for ecclesiology to be prior to individual piety.'*? For Yoder, 
there is no salvation outside the church because the church is to be the embodiment of 
salvation. The church is a covenanted community that bears witness to the triune God, 
who reveals God’s self decisively in Jesus Christ, and who is at work to redeem the entire 
creation. Contemporary evangelicals often have minimal loyalty to the institutional 
church. Yoder contends that in Post-modernism the only authority left is the nation-state 
which supports individualism by protecting individual rights.'** Many evangelicals see 
America as the successor to Israel and God’s instrument to bring freedom to the world.!®> 
Thus, evangelicals project values upon the nation-state that should be reserved for the 
church and the Holy Trinity. Patriotism is not equivalent to the Kingdom of God. 

In order for a proper ecclesiology to be recovered, Yoder demands that 


evangelicals repent of trying to make America into a theocracy. Yoder writes that a 
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theocratic vision tries to unite the Christian Church with the powers of the nation-state. '*° 
This has been tried during Constantine’s era and proven to fail. The state cannot become 
the locus of meaning for society; this is the ground of the church. If spiritual power is 
given to the nation-state, inevitably, the nation-state becomes coercive and aggressive in 
demanding allegiance. The church must also repent of its worldliness. Yoder says that 
individualism in the church is so influential that allegiance tends toward the nation-state 
because the nation-state makes the pursuit of self-fulfillment possible. !*” The pursuit of 
happiness has become paramount in the church. Recently, the author spoke with someone 
concerning a young Roman Catholic who is attending an evangelical college in the 
holiness tradition. The young woman, who is so devoutly Roman Catholic that she is 
teased with the title “Sister,” was shocked by the differences in worship and focus of the 
chapels on campus. After six months she concluded, “In my tradition, I worship God for 
God. In the evangelical tradition, they worship God for themselves.” The focus of self- 
fulfillment is a product of individualism. Many evangelicals influenced by the white 
cultural captivity of individualism approach worship and ask this question, ““What will 
worship and this church do for me personally?” Soong-Chan Rah, a pastor in Chicago, 
critiques this attitude by saying the church is the expression of God’s kingdom, not 
merely a forum to address individual needs. !** The church must be distinct from the 
world. If the church does not question individualism, it will ever be adapting to the 


surrounding culture instead of being shaped by the Word and faith in Christ. 
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Yoder also makes the claim that evangelicals stress inward piety to the neglect of 
outward justice, seeing outward change as a by-product of piety.'®? Evangelicals claim 
that if Christ changes the inward heart society will gradually be reformed. The trouble 
with this idea is that outward forms of injustice are often ignored in favor of personal 
morality. Richard Stearns, the President of World Vision, says being a Christian is more 
than having a personal and transforming relationship with Christ; there must also be a 
public and transforming relationship with the world.'”° 

The priority for evangelicals is the individual soul. For example, “The success of 
the Christian mission is defined by the number of converted individuals who put their 
trust in Christ for what happens after death.”!?! Yoder says that the predominant purpose 
of God according to scripture is not the wholeness of the individual soul, but to create a 
covenanted community.!°? A covenant community seeks to be formed by Christ and 
empowered by the Holy Spirit to transform the world. The Christian community is 
sacramental in that it reveals the grace of Christ to the world. The sacraments, therefore, 
are to have a social dimension beyond the local church. Communion becomes the body of 
Christ taking care of the poor and baptism the body of Christ crossing social barriers. The 
covenant community is to serve instead of rule, suffer instead of inflict suffering, and to 


have fellowship that crosses social lines instead of reinforcing them. !”° 
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Ancient Christian, Monastic, early Protestant, Wesleyan, and contemporary 
Evangelical aspects of spiritual formation have been examined and juxtaposed against 
American individualism. Doctrinal themes that must be recovered for the sake of 
community are the priesthood of all believers, covenant, and grace. Spiritual practices 
that must be recovered and emphasized are a recovery of the communal aspects of 
scripture, self-denial, examen, confession of sins, and spiritual accountability. Much 
depends on the attitude that is used to approach spiritual growth. For example, reading 
the Bible should be about formation by the Spirit rather than mastering information. 
Spiritual formation is about humility and community, being formed into the image of 
Christ for the sake of others. A proper ecclesiology must be recovered in American 


Protestant Christianity in the face of unconscious cultural individualism. 


Theological Foundation 
The foundation for true Christian community is based in the following theological 
ideas: the sanctity of human beings created in the image of God, grace as a means of God 
for bringing human beings into wholeness and salvation, and the church as the social 


network of wholeness finding its source in the nature of the Trinity. 


The Imago Dei 
The Book of Genesis declares, “So God created humankind in his image, in the 
image of God he created them.”!*4 What does it mean to be created in the image of God? 


Emil Brunner defined the image of God primarily in relational terms; God offers people 
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relationship and desires “‘an active and spontaneous response.”!”> Brunner went on to say 
that a person is only truly human when in relationship with God. Since sin is separation 
from God, Jesus Christ is “the true imago Dei,” which humanity regains through faith in 
Christ.'°° Brunner summarized that true humanity is not developing our potentialities, but 
rather living in the love received from communion with God.!*’ 

Thomas E. Clarke builds on the image of God as relationship, but focuses on 
human freedom. Freedom does not mean doing whatever one wants. Freedom lies in the 
acceptance of being creatures with dependency on the Creator. !°8 Humanity is free to the 
degree it commits to God in total dependence. Dependency sounds limiting, but there is a 
difference between an enslaving dependency and one that liberates. For example, God 
created people with a natural dependency as revealed in gender; men and women are 
mutually dependent upon each other and when they realize this in a community of love 
there is freedom.!” If this mutual dependency is abused or rejected, relationship is 
corrupted with domination and isolation; freedom is lost. Jesus is “the image of the 
invisible God” and healthy dependency is revealed in Jesus through his filial relationship 
with the Father.*°° Jesus looked to the Father for the direction of his life. Jesus said, “The 
words that I say to you I do not speak on my own; but the Father who dwells in me does 
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his works.”7°! And yet, in this dependency Jesus experienced perfect freedom. Jesus said, 
"My food is to do the will of him who sent me and to complete his work.”? 
Furthermore, in Jesus Christ, we find the transformational force which converts the 
dependency which is slavery into the dependency which is freedom." Jesus said as 
much when he declared, “If you continue in my word, you are truly my disciples; and you 
will know the truth, and the truth will make you free.”?"4 Clarke summarizes that Christ 
reconciles freedom and dependency by giving himself not to one woman, but to the one 
woman who will become a spotless bride.” 

Leonard Verduin defines the image of God primarily in terms of function; 
humanity is “a dominion haver.”7°° Dominion is caring for creation in accordance with 
what God wants. Dominion was given to “Adam,” a noun which means the entire human 
race.*”’ The human race is to take dominion for the benefit of all creation and to the glory 
of God. Unfortunately, as a result of sin, humanity has become fractured in its 
stewardship of creation; individuals take dominion primarily for their own benefit: 

The fractional or piecemeal approach to dominion-having has led to many evils, 

evils from which we shall not soon escape. One of these evils is the evil of stark 

individualism in the matter of dominion-having. In this individualistic view of the 
cultural mandate it is assumed that the individual man is the unit by which the 


subjugation is to take place. In this atomized view each individual man considers 
it his God-given business to subdue a tract (as large a tract as he can force his 
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neighbors to abide by) and put a fence around it, whereby he thinks to isolate 


himself, and his tract, from the rest of humanity and the rest of the to-be-subdued 
earth—little realizing, it seems, that by so doing he thereby does something to 
every other human being, by denying that piece of earth to all others.7° 
Humanity has choices—to exercise dominion either as saints or sinners, in community or 
in isolation, for the benefit of all or the few. Christ is needed, therefore, to redeem 
corrupted humanity and restore proper stewardship. After the coming of the Spirit of 
Christ upon the church, which is the icon of a restored humanity, “the whole group of 
those who believed were of one heart and soul, and no one claimed private ownership of 
any possessions, but everything they owned was held in common.””” Evidently, the 
power of the resurrection enabled early Christians to be free to use possessions for the 
common good. This is proper dominion having. Over time, individualism has so warped 
the perspective of the church that what is beneficial for some often takes precedence over 
what is beneficial for most. In pride, humanity has come to think it is preeminent in 
creation, forgetting that humanity is to reflect the nature of God, not just the position. 
Wolfhart Pannenberg defines the image of God primarily in terms of its 
teleological function. For Pannenberg, the image of God is the goal of human existence; 
people are to become fully human through relationship with God.”!° The image of God 
within can serve as a guide to lead persons to communion with God. The image of God is 


something God has designed to evolve; as such, Pannenberg rejects any notion of an 


original state of perfect union with God.'! Pannenberg believes that since persons are 
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created in the image of God, each individual has a spirit that is distinct from the divine 
Spirit.7!? When people act in accord with the spirit within, they grow more into their 
humanity. When persons go against the spirit within, they are forfeited to sin and death. 
In sin, the life of the creature goes against itself—life is perverted into a self-expansion of 
the finite and the individual isolates from the divine source as well as other creatures. 7!° 
For Pannenberg, the evolving image of God does not mean humanity is reduced to 
a self-improvement project. In fact, Pannenberg argues that “humans cannot by their 
action really produce the identity of their own lives or of the life of the society or the 
race.””'4 Christ is “the prototypical fulfillment of the image of God, all other human 
beings are to bear his image, the image of the second Adam.” *!> Pannenberg cites the 
argument of the apostle Paul: “the appearance of Christ meant that what had previously 
been regarded as humanity was now replaced by a radically new kind of humanity. The 
first Adam was confronted in Jesus—and definitively so in the resurrection of Jesus—by 
a new and final form of human being whose ‘image’ we all bear, that is, to whom we are 
all to be conformed (Rom. 8:29).”?!° Human nature attains its fulfillment only in Jesus 
Christ and in the communion with God which Jesus brings about. Jesus is full of grace. 
Pannenberg summarizes that the image of God in people beckoning them toward 
communion with God manifests itself in the formation of community; in other words, the 


nature of the image of God within a person is designed by God to overcome the isolation 
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of individuals.*'’ True Christian faith is a movement toward unity, a genuine sharing with 
others and God. The experience of community in the life of the church is a taste of the 
eschatological future and the present work of the Trinity: 
The correspondence between the image of God in human beings and the 
Trinitarian life of God is in fact fulfilled in the human community and specifically 
in the community of God’s kingdom, whose King-Messiah is Christ the servant 
(Luke 22:28) in which the dominion of human beings over one another will be 
eliminated. The corporeal reality is no longer limited to the isolated existence of 
the individual named Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus offered his individual life in 
sacrifice on the cross, and in keeping with that intention that the glorified life of 
the risen Jesus should extend, as to his own “body,” to the community of his 
disciples in whom the unity of a renewed humanity in the coming kingdom of 
God already manifests itself.?!* 
Pannenberg has a high regard for the sanctity of an individual. Individuals are of supreme 
worth to God as revealed in the Christian hope of resurrection.!” In the essence of the 
image of God, the worth of an individual is to be linked to the worth of the community. 
When the two are split, individualism occurs. Pannenberg calls this split human 
alienation. Human alienation is revealed in “the modern privatization of religion and 
attempted secularization of society.”?”° The privatization of religion is a move toward a 
structure which leaves out true community in favor of the individual. The secularization 
of society is a move toward a structure of community that leaves out God producing an 


alienation of human beings from themselves. Human alienation also leads to ecological 


destruction. Proper worth of an individual coupled with true community in God’s 
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kingdom never leads to contempt for non-human nature, but responsible care of the world 
reflecting the spirit of responsibility to the Father.77! 

The Greek word eivkw,n, from which the word “icon” derives, means image or 
likeness; in Greek thought an image shares in the reality of what it represents, the essence 
of the thing appears in the image.” Thus, being created in the image of God is not 
merely an idea. In some mysterious manner, the imprint of God is upon the human being. 
This image is designed to lead humanity toward God and into wholeness. There are a 
wide variety of ways to define and explore the image of God including relationship, 
freedom, dominion, and destiny. The imago Dei points to a correspondence between God 
and humanity; human beings have the capacity for freedom: the will to act, plan, and 
decide.*”? God wants humanity to use that freedom to choose relationship with God. 

Human beings need grace and relationship with God to enter into the true freedom 
of becoming what God has destined. A self improvement program relying on human 
effort, technology, and education will not work to bring humanity to true freedom. The 
destiny of humanity, however, has been revealed and made available in Jesus Christ. 
Human beings are to be conformed to the image of Christ, which includes the nature of 
the Father and the Spirit. One day, all humanity will sit down to eat with the living Christ 
at the marriage supper of the Lamb and behold Jesus face to face. 

A true understanding of the image of God enables the value and sanctity of an 
individual to be known. In addition, a true understanding of the image of God leads to the 


formation of community. These two, sanctity of the individual and church, must be held 
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together in the nature of the Trinity or a split will result that is called individualism and 
leads to all kinds of idolatry and injustice. Faith in God and spiritual formation under the 
grace and providence of God leads to transformation of the human person and the faith 
community. Human effort is needed, but it cannot be human effort alone. Christians must 
rely on the grace of God and participate in the sanctification process under the direction 


of the church and the Holy Spirit. Spiritual formation will then lead to freedom. 


The Trinity and the Church 

“Bearing the image of the triune God is the vocation of the Christian life.”?”4 
Christian faith and the practices of Christian community are about relationship with the 
one true God, known as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The name ‘Father’ designates the 
ultimate origin and content of God’s revelation; the name ‘Son’ concerns the mediator of 
the revelation of the Father in history; the name ‘Spirit’ pertains to the mediator of the 
revelation of the Father in the Son within a person and the church.””> “The triune God is 
characterized by communion, mutuality, and self-giving love; relatedness constitutes God 
as Trinity.”?”° The inner-trinitarian relations are not merely human speculation, but 
scripture witnesses to these ideas: “In those days Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee 


and was baptized by John in the Jordan. And just as he was coming up out of the water, 


he saw the heavens torn apart and the Spirit descending like a dove on him. And a voice 
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came from heaven, "You are my Son, the Beloved; with you I am well pleased.”””’ Since 
humankind is created in the image of God, the imprinted image must be the image of the 
Holy Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit together. How can humankind become a 
likeness of the Trinity??”® 

Humankind can become a likeness of the Trinity by forming communities of faith 
that bring unity and yet include diversity. Certainly, God is one substance, but also three 
persons. The unity and diversity of the Trinity is seen in the doctrine of co-inherence, 
which is called perichoresis, a Greek metaphor for dance.””? God is like a whirling dance 
of three partners that is so perfect in their movement that the persons are difficult to 
distinguish. Father, Son, and Spirit are not separate and independent ‘persons’ in the 
modern sense, but “each interpenetrates the others and has a distinctive existence only in 
relation to the others.”**° 

Nonna Verna Harrison summarizes John Chrysostom’s views on the Genesis 
creation account to reveal unity and diversity in humanity. Chrysostom says that the 
living being, the Adam, is created from the earth. When the Adam becomes male and 
female, Eve is taken from the side of the Adam, revealing a unity. If Eve had been taken 


from the earth, she would have been a separate species. After the Adam is split, the first 


kind of diversity happens: male and female become dependent on each other; both are 
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needed for any birth to occur.”*! As one species, humanity must learn how to get along 
with each other because of their differences. Harrison applies this to the church: “When 
diverse people follow the pattern of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—who lives as equals 
and share all they are with each other—diversity can enrich everybody. It need not cause 
divisions and conflicts. Yet it takes intentional effort to avoid such divisiveness.”?°* 

In order to avoid division, the church is to reflect the Trinity by forming 
communities of faith where leadership is among equals. Western Christianity’s 
interpretation of the doctrine of processions reveals a Trinity of co-equals: 

Eastern theologians insist that there is only one originating principle (arche), the 

Father. That is, God the Son is of or from God the Father, and God the Holy Spirit 

is of or from God the Father. To state otherwise is to undermine the unity of God. 

But the Western church interpreted the processions in the Godhead in such a way 

that there is no temporal priority or subordination; God is wholly God in each 

‘person,’ and the three persons are equal.”?** 

In other words, the essential oneness of the Trinity cannot allow any ranking or 
superiority among the Persons of the Trinity. God is not the God who desires to keep 
power, but the God who shares power. This is seen clearly in the work of Jesus the Son 
who reveals the nature of the Trinity. The rule of God is not seen in domination, in the 
killing of enemies, in the building of thrones, in the seeking of honor, or in gathering 
wealth. The rule of God is revealed in Jesus declaring sinners forgiven, in healing the 
sick, casting out demons, and eating with the marginalized. 


The Trinity speaks in an even deeper way to the nature of leadership in the church 


through the power of God as self-giving love. The ministry of Jesus’ self-giving love is 
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brought into perfect focus in the crucifixion.”*+ God’s self-giving love is a love that is 


willing to suffer in order to free others from their sin and bondage. Jesus is the Messiah, 
the Anointed One, but he is also the Suffering Servant. “But he was wounded for our 
transgressions, crushed for our iniquities; upon him was the punishment that made us 
whole.”*3> God embraces weakness and defeats principalities of domination. 

Jesus led by example in self-giving love. “Jesus, knowing that the Father had 
given all things into his hands, and that he had come from God and was going to God, got 
up from the table, took off his outer robe, and tied a towel around himself. Then he 
poured water into a basin and began to wash the disciples' feet and to wipe them with the 
towel that was tied around him.’”**° The leadership of Jesus reflects the self-giving love 
of the Father. Humility is a necessary corollary in self-giving love. The Lord said to Paul, 
“My grace is sufficient for you, for power is made perfect in weakness.””*’ Paul would 
have to humble himself by embracing his weakness so the power of God could be 
manifested. The Persons of the Trinity are co-equal; citizens of the kingdom of God must 
regard one another as equals. Depending on the situation, some lead and others follow, 
but leaders are not greater than the followers. Leaders must exhibit self-giving love to 
reflect a trinitarian pattern to leadership. In summary, for humanity to embrace becoming 
a reflection of the Trinity, the church must become a community that follows the pattern 
of the Trinity by embracing unity with diversity, choosing a leadership of equals, and 


living out of the nature of God which is self-giving love. 
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Catherine Mowry LaCugna pulls together the doctrines of the image of God and 


the Holy Trinity. For LaCugna, “The doctrine of the Trinity is the attempt to understand 
the eternal mystery of God on the basis of what is revealed about God in the economy of 
redemption.””** In other words, the doctrine of the Trinity cannot be separated from 
God’s plan of salvation. The Father redeems humanity through Christ in the power of the 
Holy Spirit. Human beings are created in the image of God. Thus, every person is unique 
and stamped with a relational essence that comes from the Holy Trinity. The relational 
essence of a person has been damaged by sin and needs to be restored. Jesus Christ is 
salvation. In Jesus, people see God. In Jesus, people see true humanity. People are not 
meant to live divided lives but are to be like Christ. Jesus said, “As the Father has loved 
me, so I have loved you; abide in my love.””°? 

LaCugna defines salvation as a journey of love that brings people into 
communion with God: “Living as persons in communion, in right relationship, is the 
meaning of salvation and the ideal of Christian faith. Human beings are created in the 
image of the relational God and gradually are being perfected in that image, making more 
and more real the communion of all creatures with one another.”**° LaCugna offers a 
beautiful picture of salvation in her description of Christian community: 

The goal of Christian community, constituted by the Spirit in union with Jesus 

Christ, is to provide a place in which everyone is accepted as an ineffable, unique, 

and unrepeatable image of God, irrespective of how the dignity of a person might 


otherwise be determined: level of intelligence, political correctness, physical 
beauty, monetary value. . .. The community of Jesus Christ is the one gathering 


°38 Catherine Mowry LaCugna, God For Us: The Trinity and Christian Life 
(1991; repr., San Francisco, CA: Harper Collins, 1993), 22. 


239 John 15:9. 


40 T aCugna, 292. 
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place in which persons are to be accepted and valued unconditionally, as equal 
partners in the divine dance.”4! 


For LaCugna, the intersection of the image of God and the Trinity comes at the 
level of personhood and community. God and human beings are personal, capable of 
intimate communion. Admittedly, God is also mystery, beyond full comprehension. This 
does not negate personhood, however, since mystery is a quality of personhood: 

A person, divine or human, is by definition an ineffable mode of existence, an 

elusive presence, a unique expression of a nature. We speak of a person revealing 

himself or herself to us. By that we do not chiefly mean learning facts about that 
person’s past or present but seeing with the ‘eyes of the heart’ who this person is, 
grasping through love and ongoing relationship his or her ineffable and 
inexhaustible mystery. The more intimate our knowledge of another, the more we 
are drawn to the person’s unique mystery, and the deeper that mystery 

becomes. 7“ 

As mystery is recognized, people are led by the Spirit into praise. The realization of being 
made in the image of God enables all life to be seen as sacred and wondrous. As 
followers of Christ dwell together in communion, they naturally turn in adoration to the 
Holy Trinity who created them. The church is the Body of Christ and the Temple of the 
Holy Spirit. The church is people living together in harmony and communion with every 
other creature for the praise and glory of God.?* 

Moving churches away from pervasive individualism to a trinitarian model of 
church life is a major paradigm shift. Many Christians have adopted the cultural notion 


that religion is an individual, private matter and assume they can believe without 


belonging.*“4 The commitment to deeper relationships within the church is needed. The 


41 LaCugna, 299. 
242 Thid., 323-324. 
243 Thid., 401. 


244 Seamands, 39. 
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practice of the spiritual disciplines in community is needed. Rarely do Christians want to 


be accountable and practice repentance in social settings; individualism says this is a 
personal matter. When relationships become difficult, Christians often move to another 
church instead of seeking to heal the difficulties in the presence of a loving community. 
Nevertheless, there is something within every person that longs for community. People 
are created in the image of God, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Relationship is inherent in the Trinity and the church is called to reflect this mystery. As 
the church communes with the Trinity, unity and diversity will be cherished, a leadership 
of equals will be embraced, and self-giving love will be known by all. God is personal. 
Every person must be valued in community as a unique and precious reflection of the 
nature of the Trinity. The community of Christ turns as one in adoration of the living 


God. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Hypothesis 

American individualism is a hidden idol in the society of the United States. The 
hidden aspect of individualism is not because the values and associated behaviors are 
uncommon or subtle. The hidden aspect of individualism is related to the utter saturation 
of our culture with the primacy of the individual: 

Individualism is a belief system that privileges the individual over the group, 

private life over public life, and personal expression over social experience; it is a 

worldview where autonomy, independence, and self-reliance are highly valued 

and thought to be natural; and it is an ideology based on self-determination, where 

free actors are assumed to make choices that have direct consequences for their 

own unique destiny.! 
Individualism exerts vast influence upon churches in America. The language of 
individualism has infected the very way people talk about faith, which is largely in 
personal terms. In the evangelical movement, which stresses personal conversion, phrases 
such as “I accepted Jesus as my personal Savior’ abound. Collective and communal 


perspectives of faith are secondary, if considered at all. Thus, church participants view 


congregational life primarily as an instrument to help them in their personal faith. 


' Callero, 17. 
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Despite the prevailing attitude of individualism in many churches, there is still a 


hunger for genuine relationship within God’s people. This has been addressed in current 
church strategies by the small group movement. Building community in church life is 
seen as bringing people with similar ages, interests, backgrounds, and challenges into a 
small group for Bible Study and mutual support. Unfortunately, this strategy does not 
always build Christian community. Individual concerns remain paramount as the Bible is 
used to affirm individual needs. Furthermore, a small group often spirals down to meet 
personal needs for socialization rather than spiritual formation. Congregational awareness 
regarding cultural entrapment to American individualism must be increased in order for 
Christian community to become more viable in church life. Extreme forms of American 
individualism are a deterrent to building Christian community. In addition, American 
individualism has infected the interpretation of the good news of Jesus Christ to such a 
degree that personal salvation is now viewed as separate from ecclesiology. People claim 
they do not even need the church; they only need Jesus. Spiritual formation tools must be 
utilized that focus upon the goals of true Christian community and confront the idolatry 
of American individualism. 

Church of the Cross United Methodist (COTC) is hypothesized to be a church that 
is slightly more individualistic than collective in identity. Awareness of American 
individualism is probably limited. In other words, since congregants may think primarily 
in personal terms regarding their faith, scripture, mission, spiritual formation, and 
worship tend to be viewed from the perspective of personal benefits. Behaviors that 
would be indicative of increased congregational awareness of American individualism 


include approaching scripture to consider what it says for the Christian community as a 
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whole, an updated worldview that sees similarities in others instead of differences, 


humble leadership, evaluating Christian action by how it benefits God and others rather 
than the self, working actively toward Christian unity, growth in patience and waiting, 
reaching out to the marginalized as a sign of the love of God, hospitality that is willing to 
move beyond the privacy barrier by opening one’s home for God’s use, a willingness to 
rely upon the Spirit in the church for empowerment and guidance, a reduction in 
complaining, and mutual confession of sin and weaknesses. All of these behaviors and 
more would reveal a choice for community. However, changing the congregation’s 
behavior cannot be done adequately in a few weeks. “Action research is not about 
changing behaviors, but about changing the ways we think so that our behaviors are 
better informed.”? In other words, this project seeks to address how people think in 


regard to individualism so the congregation will prioritize Christian community. 


Description of Ministry Project 
Congregational awareness regarding cultural entrapment to American 
individualism will be increased through teaching, sermons, a devotional focused on 
community written by the leaders at Church of the Cross, the use of multimedia to 
illustrate American individualism and community, along with small group sessions built 
around spiritual formation practices. Carefully chosen and updated spiritual disciplines 
will challenge the indulgence of personal spiritual gratification and focus upon the 


communal nature of the faith. 


? Jean McNiff and Jack Whitehead, You and Your Action Research Project, 3" ed. 
(New York, NY: Routledge, 2010), 21. 
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John of the Cross discusses the temptations to seek personal spiritual gratification 
in his book The Dark Night of the Soul.* Since American individualism tends to stress 
self-determination, Christians often expect immediate results for their efforts in the 
spiritual life. John of the Cross describes this impatience as the desire “to become saints 
in a day.” As the unconscious nature of American individualism is revealed, the 
congregation will be better positioned to receive the graces necessary for growth in true 
Christian community. Furthermore, expectations for immediate spiritual gratification can 
be tempered as the focus becomes transferred to the good of others instead of oneself. In 
addition, the focus upon American individualism must not obscure the many positive 
strides the congregation has made in being formed into the likeness of Christ. 

Church of the Cross will be celebrated as a healthy congregation that already 
enjoys a solid foundation which emphasizes the trinitarian nature of Christian service.° 
Church of the Cross is uniquely positioned to receive the positive revelation of the call to 
deeper Christian community. The 2008 vision of COTC is aimed at Christian community 
and is based in the Trinity: 

Church of the Cross United Methodist is a growing community of faith where 

Jesus Christ changes lives. We welcome the Holy Spirit so that all will discover 

their God-given gifts and delight in sharing the love of Christ in the community 

and the world. Grace so pervades the atmosphere of the church that questions, 


doubts, and fears can be honestly expressed and every person is loved, respected, 
nurtured, and celebrated. 


The confrontation of the idolatry of American individualism, therefore, must not 


demoralize the congregation but rather be presented as an exciting opportunity for 


3 Kieran Kavanaugh and Otilio Rodriguez, trans., The Collected Works of St. John of the Cross, 
rev. ed. (Washington, D.C.: ICS Publications, 1991), 361-375. 


4 Kavanaugh, 370. 
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increased faithfulness in the Kingdom of God. The church vision has a balance of 
communal and individual elements within it. Christian community is important to Church 
of the Cross as well as reaching out to the poor in mission work. Christian community is 
being experienced by numerous people in the congregation but others remain on the 
fringe. The project entitled “The Choice for Community” is designed to be a companion 


to the church vision that will herald new avenues in Christian faithfulness. 


Research Design 

“The Choice for Community: Spiritual Formation to Increase Church Awareness 
regarding Cultural Entrapment to American Individualism” is an action research project. 
Action research is “a research strategy that generates knowledge claims for the express 
purpose of taking action to promote social analysis and democratic social change.”° The 
aim of this project is to create original knowledge concerning the influences and 
idolatrous nature of individualism at Church of the Cross United Methodist. The project 
will then become transferable to other contexts. 

The project is designed to contribute to the social, theological, and cultural 
transformation of Church of the Cross United Methodist. According to McNiff and 
Whitehead, “In action research, your values become your criteria, and quality is judged in 
relation to how well you can show that you are trying to live in the direction of your 
values.”’ The value of community drives this project as reflected in the biblical, 


theological, and historical foundations. Appropriate for the project is the conception that 


® Davydd J. Greenwood and Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research: Social Research for 
Social Change, 2" ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2007), 5. 


7 McNiff and Whitehead, 13. 
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action research is never solitary.* Contextual associates were called together to question, 
refine, and contribute to the design of the project. 

The project uses a mixed methodology of both quantitative and qualitative 
approaches to evaluation. “A survey design provides a quantitative or numeric 
description of trends, attitudes, or opinions of a population by studying a sample of that 
population. From sample results, the author generalizes or makes claims about the 
population.”’ Qualitative procedures rely on the author’s observation of behavior using 
comments and stories from participants, examining interviews in order to organize the 
material into themes, resulting in interpretation of the meaning participants attach to the 
program along with evaluation of interventions. '° Thus, in qualitative analysis the author 
is more concerned with learning directly from the voices of the participants rather than 
data and statistics provided by outside tests. Since increasing congregational awareness of 
American individualism at Church of the Cross United Methodist is to be explored and 
explained, a mixed methodology offers the possibility of more insight than qualitative or 
quantitative research by itself.!! 

Triangulation “is a process in which the data are looked at from a range of 
perspectives—usually at least three, if not more.”! In order to triangulate the data, three 
different surveys were used: (1) a questionnaire concerning general values and actions 


related to individualistic and collective behavior, (2) a twenty statement test in which 


8 McNiff and Whitehead, 20. 


° John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Method Approaches, 
3" ed. (Los Angeles, CA: Sage, 2009), 145. 


10 Creswell, 175. 
" Thid., 203. 


2 McNiff and Whitehead, 179. 
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participants complete “I am” sentences, and (3) a biblical values survey designed by the 
author to measure whether a participant interprets the Bible through individualism or 
collectivism. All surveys were compared to a control group of surveys administered in 
three similar churches without the benefit of “The Choice for Community.” In addition, 
the context associates and a participant from each small group were interviewed. A 


common set of questions was used for the interviews. 


Measurement and Instrumentation 

An author in the area of individualism is Triandis, a social psychologist who has 
developed the Individualism-Collectivism Scale (ICS), a self-administered 
questionnaire. '? Triandis recommends a multi-method way of measurement when seeking 
individualism and collectivism data, because each method has its own biases and 
limitations.'* Within the scale itself Triandis uses both scenarios and statements. In 
addition, the scale also measures horizontal and vertical dimensions of individualism and 
collectivism. “In collectivist cultures, horizontal includes a sense of social cohesion and 
of oneness with members of the ingroup. Vertical includes a sense of serving the ingroup 
and sacrificing for the benefit of the ingroup and doing one’s duty. In both individualist 
and collectivist cultures, the vertical dimension accepts inequality and rank has its 
privileges. This is reflective of the ‘different self.’ In contrast, the horizontal dimension 


emphasizes that people should be similar on most attributes, especially status. This 


3 T. M. Singelis, H. C. Triandis, D. P.S. Bhawuk, and M. J. Gelfand, "Horizontal and Vertical 
Dimensions of Individualism and Collectivism: A Theoretical and Measurement Refinement," Cross- 
Cultural Research 29 (August 1995): 240-75. 


'4 Triandis, 193. 
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reflects the ‘same self,’ which does not want to stand out.”!> In other words, horizontal is 
more about equality and being the same as others; whereas, the vertical is about hierarchy 
and being different from others. The vertical is concerned with authority and the 
horizontal focuses on cooperation. Although these are interesting and descriptive 
variables for understanding the intricacies of individualism and collectivism, they are 
beyond the scope of this project. 

Can the horizontal and vertical dimensions be ignored in the ICS and results 
combined into individualism and collectivism? Li and Aksoy tested a refinement of the 
ICS and found that a positive relationship was observed between Horizontal Collectivism 
and Vertical Collectivism as well as between Horizontal Individualism and Vertical 
Individualism indicating that the collectivism and individualism shared by the two pairs 
overshadowed the distinction between horizontal and vertical orientation. !° In addition, 
authors have used the identical ICS and have reported the horizontal-vertical constructs 
are statistically related and can be collapsed. !” 

The ICS is a proven survey instrument that has been used for twenty-five years in 
the public sector without fees. Thus, the ICS, as an economic means of assessing a 
congregation along individualistic and collective scales, was mailed to local COTC 
members prior to beginning “The Choice for Community” series. After the completion of 


the project, the ICS was given again to those who participated in the majority of morning 


'S Triandis, 44. 


‘6 Fuan Li and Lerzan Aksoy, “Dimensionality of Individualism—Collectivism and Measurement 
Equivalence of Triandis and Gelfand’s Scale,” Journal of Business and Psychology 21, no. 3 (Spring 
2007): 323. 


'7 Miguel Farias and Mansur Lalljee, “Holistic Individualism in the Age of Aquarius: Measuring 
Individualism/Collectivism in New Age, Catholic, and Atheist/Agnostic Groups,” Journal for the Scientific 
Study of Religion 47, no.2 (June 2008): 277. 
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worship and evening program sessions. The ICS was used to determine whether a person 


scored according to individualism or collectivism viewpoints. The program was not 
designed to change a person from individualism to collectivism or vice versus. The ICS 
was used to give a reliable basis from which to begin to analyze the data. The desired 
effect is that the program increases awareness of American individualism, reflected by 
movement within the results of the survey toward collectivism. To insure the results were 
influenced by the program, the ICS was given to three congregations as a control group. 

The control surveys were administered to twenty-five participants each in 
Bellbrook United Methodist Church, Urbana United Methodist Church, and Groesbeck 
United Methodist Church (GUMC) without the benefit of the program. The church in 
Bellbrook is smaller in worship attendance and membership than COTC; GUMC is 
larger, and the Urbana congregation is approximately the same size. The Bellbrook 
congregation is only a few miles from COTC, the church in Urbana is a thirty minute 
drive northeast of Kettering, and GUMC is a fifty minute drive southwest of Kettering. 
The control surveys were given twice in corresponding chronology to the administration 
of the surveys at COTC. Survey administrators were asked to include people who 
reflected the balanced demographics of COTC—men and women, older adults, middle 
adults, young adults, and Senior High youth. 

By comparing the COTC surveys to the control surveys, it is reasoned that any 
change could be due in part to “The Choice for Community” series. For example, the 
second set of ICS surveys was used in comparison with the first set to measure the 
influence of the project upon thinking related to individualism and collectivism. Since 


individualism is the prevailing culture in the United States, awareness will be construed 
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as movement toward cultural collectivism. The ICS is a quantitative instrument with 
researched questions designed to yield accurate results for categorizing people into 
individualism or collectivism. 

Not everyone in the first set of ICS surveys given at COTC participated in the 
majority of “The Choice for Community” sessions. The first set of ICS surveys, however, 
could be used to determine collectively whether COTC is individualistic or collectivist. 
The surveys of the participants who failed to attend four out of six of each of the morning 
worship services and evening sessions were not used for comparison purposes. 
Participants needed to be present for four out of six evening sessions along with four out 
of six Sunday morning worship experiences during the project series. The purpose of the 
program was to increase awareness of cultural entrapment to American individualism 
utilizing spiritual formation. By attending the majority of the sessions, it is assumed 
participants were more likely to be influenced by the program. 

The TST is a qualitative method for collecting self-identification data that reveals 
how individuals perceive themselves. '* Harry Triandis has used this instrument to 
explore cross-cultural differences in self-concept related to individualism and 
collectivism, but believes it is an inferior instrument for “intracultural work.” !? 
Therefore, the instrument will not be used to decide whether a person is individualistic or 
collectivist. This will be accomplished by the ICS. Rather, the TST will be used to 
measure whether interdependent statements increase as a result of “The Choice for 


Community” project. Interdependence is assumed to be more related to community than 


'8 Jenniina Halkoaho, “Analysis of Self-Identification Statements,” (paper presented at The Third 
Qualitative Research Conference, University of Vaasa, Finland, June 2010), 1. 
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independence. If interdependent statements increase, they must increase consistently 
greater than a control group taking the instrument at the same time without the benefit of 
the project. Since the TST is highly subjective in nature, a usable code was found that 
quantifies statements for the purposes of the project. 

A usable code was developed for the TST by Jenniina Halkoaho for her doctoral 
work; however, the code is limited because all spiritual references are simply listed as 
abstract or ambiguous.”° Halkoaho used the following categories: abstract/ambiguous- 
self, independent-self, reflective-self, and interdependent-self.7! The author of “The 
Choice for Community” redistributed spiritual references among all the categories. For 
example, “child of God” was repositioned into the interdependent-self because it refers to 
being in the family of God. “Reborn” was repositioned into the reflective-self category, 
because the participant is using a metaphorical term. The independent-self category 
included the repositioned word “free,” because it is not related to an outside force. If 
“free” was in the past tense, it would be listed in the reflective-self category because it 
implies an outside force acting upon the person. An answer such as “I am not being fed 
spiritually,” would be construed as an independent-self answer because the focus is on 
one’s own spiritual satisfaction. Each response was given a number ranging from zero to 
three depending on whether it was in the abstract/ambiguous-self, independent-self, 
reflective-self, or interdependent-self categories. The TST qualitative instrument, 
therefore, yields codable responses that can be quantifiably measured. The results of the 


first and second Twenty Statement Tests from Church of the Cross United Methodist 


20 Halkoaho, 15. 
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were compared to the control TST surveys to help isolate and measure the influence of 


the program. 

The Biblical Values Survey developed by the author lists ten different scripture 
texts with an interpretation following. The participant must circle one of the answers 
based on whether he or she agrees or disagrees with the interpretation. The possible 
responses are: “I strongly agree,” “I agree somewhat,” “Not sure,” “I disagree 
somewhat,” or “I strongly disagree.” Interpretations include five individualistic and five 
collectivistic explanations as defined by the author. All ten Bible passages are 
collectivistic in nature. Thus, there are five interpretations that are true to the text and five 
that are not. All the passages are probably familiar to those who worship regularly. 

The Biblical Values Survey seeks data that yields whether a person views the text 
primarily through the perspective of collectivism or individualism. Scoring the Biblical 
Values Survey is accomplished by assigning a zero to the “Not sure” answer, positive 
numbers of one and two for the collectivism answers, and a negative one or two for the 
individualism answers. The numbers are added and tabulated to indicate to what degree 
individualism influences interpretation of scripture. 

Scoring for the first COTC Biblical Values Surveys was compared to the second 
COTC Biblical Values Surveys to see if there was movement toward an interpretation of 
scripture that is less influenced by American individualism. Once again, movement 
within the COTC data will be compared to the control group. The following scoring key 


will be used for the Biblical Values Surveys: 
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Table 4.1. Scoring key for the Biblical Values Survey 


Scoring Explanation of data regarding the influence 
of individualism in biblical interpretation 


6 to 10+ Scripture is a positive influence over 
American individualism in your life. 


1 to 5+ Scripture has some influence over 
American individualism in your life. 


0 Interpretation of scripture is uncertain 
in relationship to American Individualism. 


-1 to -5 Your interpretation of scripture is slightly 
influenced by American individualism. 


-6 to -10+ Your interpretation of scripture is influenced 
by American individualism. 


Narrative data was collected from reports and interviews. Since the contextual 
associates led the small groups, their input regarding the small groups was critical. At the 
end of each small group session, the leader filled out a written report referring to what 
was experienced during group spiritual formation. After six weeks of “The Choice for 
Community,” the contextual associate group of nine participants were interviewed 
together the following Sunday to share their experience of the entire program. Later, one 
regular participant from each of the small groups was interviewed. Examples of typical 
questions during the interviews included, “Can you share a story where you felt the 
power of Christian community?” “Can you share a story of understanding the influence 
of American individualism a bit better?” “Can you share a story of the challenge of 
American individualism?” “How did you feel about the congregational meals?” “What 


spiritual practices in your small groups were helpful?” “Were any of the media or 
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testimonies helpful?” “Where do we go from here?” Interviews, teachings, sermons, nor 


any other interventions by the author were performed in the control group churches. 
Although the data from the surveys was collected first, interviews and reporting 
provide supportive information, and were collected during and following the project. This 
is considered to be a “concurrent embedded strategy.””? Qualitative analysis was applied 
to the interviews and contextual associate reporting. Interviews were transcribed from 
recordings, reports, and notes. General thoughts about the overall meaning of the data 
were written. Similar topics and thoughts were clustered together. For authors involved in 
testing a distinct theory, Creswell recommends a codebook be developed prior to 
analyzing the data.*> Since individualism was believed by the author to influence Church 
of the Cross and, heretofore, unawareness was high in this regard, the author developed a 
preliminary codebook to sort the information into the traits of individualism and 
collectivism, ways of thinking about Christian community, spiritual formation practices, 
signs of resistance to hospitality and the church vision, signs of hospitality and embracing 
the church vision, stories that reveal unawareness of individualism, and stories of 
increased consciousness of its influence. Embedded qualitative analysis was then 
combined with quantitative analysis to enrich the description of the entire project. 
Comparisons were made, discrepancies noted, and meanings formulated into several 


themes for general application and use. 


2 Creswell, 214. 


3 Tbid., 187. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Implementation of Ministry Project 

“The Choice for Community” is a six-week intervention designed to increase 
congregational awareness of American individualism. The project began with a church 
devotional written by leaders at Church of the Cross United Methodist. The project 
designer thought that a broad representation of writers from the church would be 
consistent with the theme of community as opposed to either the pastor or just a few 
leaders. The devotional booklet begins with an introduction by the Senior Pastor followed 
by forty-two mostly half-page devotionals written by twenty-five different people. 

The devotional writers partly consist of nine contextual associates chosen by the 
project leader. These contextual associates met for six sessions to help plan and evaluate 
the overall project. The contextual associates include the Lay Leader who has taught 
numerous Bible studies, the Church Council Chairperson, a young adult Sunday School 
teacher who is also a member of the Praise Team, a member of the Mission Work Area, a 
new member who is a family physician, an Adult Sunday School teacher who has taught 
several special studies, the Senior Pastor’s wife, the Church Administrative Assistant, and 


a psychologist who has extensive experience in group dynamics. 
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Other writers were added to the contextual associates. Five additional church staff 
wrote devotionals including the Financial Secretary, the Contemporary Worship Director, 
the Youth Director, the Traditional Worship Director, and the Christian Education 
Director. The Church Council contributed seven additional writers. Three other writers 
included a member of the Evangelism Work Area, a member of the Chancel Choir, and a 
tenth contextual associate who was unable to complete the commitment due to a family 
emergency. The Project leader wrote six of the devotionals that introduced the theme for 
each of the six weeks. The devotional writers were nearly even in gender with twelve 
women and thirteen men contributing. 

The project designer contributed the title and the scripture for each day of the 
devotion. The various writers chose one to three topics from the list and submitted the 
completed writing usually closing with a prayer, question, or thought for further 
meditation. The Administrative Assistant of the church compiled, edited, formatted, and 
printed “The Choice for Community Daily Devotional” which began on September 2 and 
ended on October 13, 2012.' As the project began, the worship attendance at Church of 
the Cross United Methodist was 218. Nearly 140 adult and older youth in the 
congregation used the daily devotional. The devotional began on Sunday with the 
scripture for the next Sunday’s sermon. Through the week various aspects of the theme 
were developed by the devotional writers. Consequently, each devotional reader was 
being prepared for the sessions that would take place on the following Sunday. 

The six-week sermon series for “The Choice for Community” began on 
September 9. The first sermon was entitled “Created in God’s Image: Our Identity in 


' Joyce Evenden, ed., “The Choice for Community Daily Devotional: September 2-October 13, 
2012” (Booklet, Church of the Cross United Methodist, Kettering, OH), 1-45. 
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Christ” based on Genesis 1:26-31. Although the author originally desired to begin with an 


analysis of American individualism, the contextual associates advised that the author 
begin with the biblical and theological foundations for the entire project. The contextual 
associates reasoned that beginning with American individualism as idolatrous could bring 
resistance from the congregation. Thus, the theological foundation of the imago dei was 
explored as a positive beginning to the series. The second sermon on September 16 was 
“God’s Vision for Peace: Being Alone, Being Together.” In this sermon the Micah 4:1-5 
pericope revealed a future portrait of God’s longing for community that reaches out to all 
nations. These two sermons, therefore, laid the groundwork that community is built upon 
seeing other people as sacred and a vital relationship with the living God. 

The third and fourth sermons dealt with barriers to community. The September 
23, 2012 sermon was entitled “Canaanites and Children: Cultural Entrapment” based on 
Matthew 15:21-28. This sermon explored prejudice and the cultural rejection that often 
accompanies being an outsider. The fourth sermon was entitled “The Hidden Idol: 
American Individualism.” The concept of idolatry was pursued through Exodus 20:1-6. 
This sermon defined American individualism as a cultural reality that has become an idol 
that influences the church. Thus, the first two sermons explored good news and the next 
two sermons examined bad news that hinders the building of true community. 

The fifth and sixth sermons returned to good news that shapes the church into 
community. The title of the fifth sermon was “Covenant Community: Sacrament and 
Grace” based on the text of Matthew 26:26-28. The sermon described covenant and grace 
as the necessary spiritual tools God offers for community. The sacrament of communion 


was celebrated. The Eucharist was explained as the sacrament that sustains spiritual 
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community. Grace is given to the church body, not merely to individuals. The final 
sermon on October 14 was entitled “The Trinity and Unity: The Priesthood of All 
Believers” based on John 14:18-27, which revealed that people are created in the image 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The Trinity is community. Therefore, the church is 
trinitarian in nature seeking to reflect the unity that exists in the Trinity. The sacrament of 
communion was celebrated as the conclusion to the series. 

“John Wesley’s Covenant Service”? was adapted for use in the final Sunday 
worship services of the project. “John Wesley’s Covenant Service” strikes at the heart of 
the idol of individualism and celebrates true community. The author adapted the service 
to sharpen its content toward the present culture of individualism. For example, in the 
“Confession of Sin” it begins: “Let us humbly confess our sins to God. O God, you have 
shown us the way of life through your Son, Jesus Christ. We confess with shame our 
slowness to learn of him, our failure to follow him, and our reluctance to bear the cross.”* 
The following prayer was substituted following the first sentence of the “Confession of 
Sin” in order to confess the idol of individualism: 

Our Savior, we have made self-reliance into an idol. We indulge ourselves, assert 

our independence, crave success and privacy, failing to bear the cross. We 

substitute buying and consuming for loving our neighbors. Lust for ownership 
leaves little available for others. Have mercy on us, Lord, and forgive us.* 


Then in the covenant prayer, the pronoun was changed to first person plural so that it 


reads “We give ourselves completely to you, God. . .” instead of the personal focus, “I 


? Hoyt Hickman, Don Saliers, Laurence Stookey, and James White, Handbook of the Christian 
Year (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1986), 78-84. 
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”> The communal focus was consistently used 


give myself completely to you, God. 
throughout the covenant prayer and elsewhere. The desired outcome was to stress the 
identity of the congregation as an interdependent community of relationships whose 
source is the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

The schedule of the evening teaching and small group sessions was set by the 
contextual associates. The author desired to make it simple by corresponding the sessions 
to be simultaneous with youth group which begins at six in the evening. This was 
changed to begin with a community potluck dinner at 5:00 p.m. The contextual associates 
agreed that eating a meal together is a means of building community. There was concern 
that the congregation does not eat together frequently. Youth group was moved to be 
simultaneous with the potluck, teaching, and small groups. After the meal the youth and 
adults gathered in the sanctuary at 5:40 p.m. for a thirty to forty-five minute teaching 
session. After the teaching session the congregation divided into small groups led by each 
of the contextual associates. The youth group used the same material as the adults but 
under the leadership of the Youth Director. Over the summer the contextual associates 
experienced the small group sessions led by the author. This served as their training to 
lead their prospective groups. The Youth Director also received training to use the 
material for the Youth Fellowship evening sessions. The small groups ran for forty-five 
minutes to an hour in duration. The program ended at 7:15 p.m. 

The contextual associates desired to include all ages in the program. The 
contextual associates explained that including young children could make it possible for 
young adults to be included in the project. This was one of the principle reasons for 
having a potluck dinner and starting earlier so young children could get home and be in 


> Hickman, 82-83. 
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bed at an appropriate time. Since the adult evening sessions explored spiritual formation 
exercises in a group process, the same ideas were examined for use with children. A 
resource was needed that used spiritual formation exercises and corresponded with the 
biblical and theological foundations of the project and the sermon series. 

The author shared a resource with the Christian Education Director which became 
the curriculum for the six evening sessions. The Way of the Child was chosen and is 
described as having three primary intentions: 

1. To help children learn and practice spiritual disciplines. 

To lead children to talk regularly about their relationship with God and about 

God’s presence in their daily lives 

3. To offer children the opportunity to be heard by adults and peers who listen 

with heart, mind, and soul.° 
The resource uses spiritual formation stations that include journaling, prayer, pictures, 
stories, reading, art, music, and reflection focused on different themes. The themes were 
chosen by the author to correspond as closely as possible to the adult curriculum. The 
first session of The Way of the Child explored being created in the image of God with the 
title “You Belong to God.’ The practice of examen was added to this session that was 
identical to the adult exercise. The second session for adults explored peacemaking 
through contemplation. The children experienced the chapters “In God’s Hands” and 
“Centered with God.”® These chapters helped the children learn that they can be formed 


by God for the good of the world and that centering prayer is a tool for peace. The third 


adult session explored hospitality as a necessity for building community. The children 


6 Wynn McGregor, The Way of the Child: Helping Children Experience God, Leader’s Guide and 
Sessions (Nashville, TN: Upper Room Books, 2006), 16. 


7 McGregor, 86-92. 
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experienced the chapters on “Listening to Jesus on Our Journey” and “God’s Justice” 
which focused on God welcoming and caring for the poor.’ The children were 
encouraged to welcome and intercede for children who are often rejected. The fourth 
adult session focused on idolatry and /ectio divina as a means of guidance. The Way of 
the Child chapters were “Temptations” and “Praying the Scriptures.” !° Lectio divina was 
directly included in the teaching for the children. The Sacrament of Communion was the 
theme for the fifth week. “Jesus’ Supper with His Disciple” was the corresponding 
chapter from The Way of the Child."’ The Senior Pastor also served communion with the 
children during this session. The final session focused on unity and used the chapter 
“Intercession” from The Way of the Child.!” This chapter focused on prayer to God for 
others as being a tool to build unity. 

The six evening sessions averaged approximately ninety people in attendance. 
This included twenty youth, sixty adults, and ten children. A nursery was provided for 
infants and toddlers during the teaching sessions. There were eight children in 
kindergarten through fifth grade participating in The Way of the Child. 

The evening teaching sessions were led by the author and focused on different 
aspects of American individualism. For session one, the title was “Differences and 


Similarities.” At the beginning, a brief film was shown that was made for Down 


° McGregor, 202-214. 
'0 Tbid., 141-48, 259-265. 
"l Thid., 280-85. 
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Syndrome Day entitled “Down Syndrome: Little Sister Loves Adopted Brother.” !? In the 


film a precocious child explains similarities she shares with her newly adopted brother. 
Her brother is near her age and also happens to have Down Syndrome. Despite the many 
differences that Down Syndrome brings, the little girl stresses their shared life and her 
unwillingness to change anything about her brother. This session focused on aspects of 
individualism which emphasize differences and parts of collectivism which give attention 
to similarities.'* Differences and similarities are reflected in the image of God. People are 
the same as others in that all have been created in the image of God. People are also 
unique in that every person is an individual. The identity of people is to be rooted in God. 
Any identity rooted in something other than God generates a false self. !° 

The second session title was “Being Alone, Being Together.” A film clip from the 
contemporary children’s film /ce Age was shown. In the scene a mammoth risks his life 
to save an enemy, a saber-toothed tiger. The tiger asks why the mammoth saved him and 
the mammoth replied, “...for the good of the herd.” !° By understanding the delicate 
differences between individualism and collectivism, peacemaking can strive to build 
community. The premise of this session was that in order to be together people must learn 
to be alone. Parker Palmer writes, “Solitude does not necessarily mean living apart from 


others; rather it means never living apart from one’s self... . Community does not 


'3 Ace Eicher, Archie Eicher, and Lisa Eicher, “For My Brother on Down Syndrome Day,” 
YouTube Web site, file posted March 21, 2012, http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=K2CDtp_4fYc 
(accessed on September 8, 2012). 
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necessarily mean living face-to-face with others; rather, it means never losing the 
awareness that we are connected to each other.”!” In addition, the American cultural 
propensity toward group avoidance as a result of the influence of individualism was 
examined. Robert Putnam makes the claim, “For the first two-thirds of the twentieth 
century a powerful tide bore Americans into ever deeper engagement in the life of their 
communities, but a few decades ago—silently, without warning—that tide reversed and 
we were overtaken by a treacherous rip current. Without at first noticing, we have been 
pulled apart from one another and from our communities over the last third of the 
century.”!® Various statistics from the book were explored and then compared with more 
recent information from the Corporation for National and Community Service.'? The 
summary of the session concluded that commitment to groups is not being supported by 
individualistic culture. 

The third evening teaching title was “Privacy and Ownership.” The session 
opened with an automobile commercial in which a daughter laments that older people are 
becoming more antisocial.”° She decides her parents need to be on Facebook, an internet 
social-networking tool. While she laments her parents only have nineteen friends and she 
has 687, the scene shifts to her parents going bicycling with friends. The commercial was 


used as an introduction to internet social networking and whether it truly builds 


'7 Parker J. Palmer, A Hidden Wholeness: The Journey Toward an Undivided Life (San Francisco, 
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community. The individualistic value of privacy was explored to examine its impact upon 
building friendships and Christian hospitality. Privacy is not to be confused with 
confidentiality, which is a necessary protection for those with emotional and situational 
pain who confide something in secret and trust the information will not be shared. 
Following the discussion of privacy, materialism was examined revealing that more time 
is often devoted to caring for things instead of people. Four practices were shared that are 
essential in building Christian community—gratitude, keeping promises, truthful lives, 
and hospitality.” The session concluded that the values of privacy and ownership are 
partly responsible for the disconnection between home and church. Home is valued as 
private and hospitality is often limited to an occasional meal. In order for Christian 
community to thrive, home life and church life must be better integrated. 

The fourth evening teaching session concerned the two central characteristics of 
American individualism—independence and self-reliance. The teaching corresponded 
with the morning sermon on individualism as a hidden idol in American society. The 
media clip for this session was an automobile commercial for the Infiniti JX. A 
discriminating family has chosen the Infiniti with the following reasoning: 

In life you have choices. You choose to grow up not old, you choose to raise a 

family and still follow your dreams. At Infiniti, we choose to inspire by designing 

a family vehicle that doesn't sacrifice your individuality and introduces class- 

leading technologies and flexibility.” 

The commercial appeals to families assuring them that ownership of a luxury crossover 


vehicle will not sacrifice individuality. At the core of individualism is being unique. 


Family vehicles have the reputation of sacrificing a father or mother’s independence. 


21 Pohl, Living into Community, 5. 
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This commercial claims the Infiniti JX not only keeps a family safe, but is something a 
free spirited person might choose even without the extra responsibilities a family can 
bring. The automobile is purported to have flexibility. Flexibility implies one can 
maintain freedom of choice—insuring self-reliance. 

The “Independence and Self-reliance” teaching used the work of Geert and Jan 
Hofstede who relied upon cross cultural research by the IBM Corporation to rank 
countries as individualistic or collectivist. The United States ranked as the most 
individualistic nation on the face of the earth followed by Australia and Great Britain.”* 
A European Values Survey revealed that individualists tend to choose freedom as more 
important than equality; collectivists choose equality as more important than freedom.”* 
The choice for freedom reflects the values of independence and self-reliance. 

Scenarios were given and the congregation was asked to guess whether the 
statement revealed an individualistic or collectivist attitude. For example, the following 
statement was shown on a screen: In Illinois, a man marries a woman of whom his 
parents disapprove.*> The congregation guessed the answer. This statement reveals the 
individualistic value of independence. The scenarios were followed by examples of 
independence and self-reliance in American child rearing, architecture, and theology. 

The fourth session concluded with a story of an American missionary and his 
evangelism efforts toward a Masai community in Tanzania. After a year of teaching, the 


missionary demanded individual conversions. Furthermore, the missionary desired to 
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decide who was ready to be a Christian based on evaluation of each person’s efforts and 
comprehension in understanding the gospel. Individualism was coupled with evangelism. 
The Masai chief corrected the missionary, stressing the entire community would receive 
salvation because the community was caring for those who were weaker in faith. The 
chief declared, “We believe.”° The missionary, Vincent J. Donovan, observed: 

The salvation of one’s own soul, or self-sanctification, or self-perfection, or self- 

fulfillment may well be the goal of Buddhism or Greek philosophy or modern 

psychology. But it is not the goal of Christianity. For someone to embrace 

Christianity for the purpose of self-fulfillment or self-salvation is, I think, to 

betray or to misunderstand Christianity at its deepest level.’ 

Christianity cannot be merely personal. “We believe” and “I believe” are both needed. 
American individualism tends to drop the emphasis on “We believe.” 

The fifth evening teaching session was “Indulgence and Honor.” Indulgence and 
honor are two values of American individualism that oppose covenant community. The 
opening film was an interview with Jean Vanier, the founder of L’Arche, a community 
dedicated to caring for adults with disabilities. The Z’Arche community is based upon a 
covenant to enter into friendship with the disabled. Vanier explains this by referring to 
the words of Jesus in Luke 14:12-14 and the metaphor of eating together: 

The biblical significance of eating together is covenant; it is friendship. What the 

Bible is saying is if you eat with the poor, the lame, the broken, the disabled, and 

the blind, you will become their friend. Then we discover a new face of God... 

God is little child. God is a lover. God is somebody inviting people into 

friendship, because that is the secret of people with disabilities. They are not 


asking for knowledge; they are asking for friendship. So the meal is the 
celebration of friendship where God is present.”° 


6 Vincent J. Donovan, Christianity Rediscovered, 2nd ed. (Maryknoll, NY: 
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The teaching encouraged the congregation to rely upon grace. Several diagrams 
from the book Spiritual Formation as if the Church Mattered were used to illustrate that 
community grows as awareness for the need of grace increases in a congregation.”? 
Collectivist, individualist tendencies, and temptations to sin were juxtaposed. 
Individualism tends to encourage indulgence. Harry Triandis writes, “... although an 
individualist culture usually pushes toward democratic cognitions, behaviors, and 
institutions, it also pushes people toward narcissism.”*° Collectivism tends to encourage 
the seeking of honor or the giving of shame. “In many collectivist cultures . . . the 
continual feuds as one or another kinship group attempts to restore its honor result in 
perpetual armed hostilities.”?! Collectivists are supportive of people within their group, 
but in situations of conflict they can treat outsiders with extreme cruelty.*? Collectivists 
tend to honor and defer to their leaders, revere older age, and seek educational degrees or 
titles for the status they bring. The teaching then focused on Jesus as one who encouraged 
self-denial and service, often refused honor, reached out to people beyond his race, and 
offers grace and forgiveness for our sin and shame. 

The final and sixth evening teaching session was entitled “Strength and Success.” 
The session opened with a United Methodist commercial from the Igniting Ministries 


Campaign of 2001 whose theme was “Open Hearts, Open Minds, Open Doors: The 
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people of the United Methodist Church.”*? The commercial entitled “Daughter Sleeping” 


has the following text: “Last night, I watched my daughter sleeping, smelling of soap and 
baby shampoo. And suddenly the responsibility of preparing that little human being for 
the world was overwhelming. I’m thirty-six and single. And I am strong. That’s why I’m 
here. If you’re searching for something to believe in, for your children to believe in, meet 
us at The United Methodist Church. Our hearts, our minds, and our doors are always 
open.”°4 Why are the words “I am strong” contained in the commercial? American 
individualism values strength and success. Most likely the commercial is trying to 
contradict a myth that it would be a sign of weakness to go to church. The commercial 
uses the prevailing individualistic culture to appeal to new people. 

The teaching on “Strength and Success” examined different examples of stories of 
strength and success in individualistic American culture: Superman, the Little Red Hen, 
the Three Little Pigs, the Wizard of Oz, and the Cowboy. *° These stories and images 
were contrasted with the icon of the Holy Trinity by Andrei Rublev.*° In this icon the 
Holy Trinity appears almost androgynous and certainly not an example of aggressive 
strength. Even the rods of authority held by the three angels are fragile reeds, not 
weapons. Rublev’s Holy Trinity is a portrait of intimacy, communion, and invitation. The 


icon fits the description of Jesus as one “who humbled himself and became obedient to 
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the point of death—even death on the cross.”*” The session ended with an examination of 
the spiritual discipline of witness and how this has been influenced by individualism. 
Witness is seen as an individual effort, not the responsibility of the whole church. 

Following the evening teaching, the congregation was dismissed to enter into 
small groups for spiritual formation practices. The small group leaders and participants 
were provided with written guidelines by the author. The first small group session was 
built around the themes of being created in the image of God, loving ourselves, 
embracing our true selves, and using the spiritual discipline of examen. Scriptures were 
used with both a personal and communal emphasis. Participants were to identify with one 
of the texts for their sense of identity. Then participants were asked to choose a text that 
called them to deeper growth. Following discussion, the spiritual discipline of examen 
was introduced with a simple question and answer format designed to help participants 
reflect upon their lives. Examen is defined as “a practice for discerning the voice and 
activities of God within the flow of the day. It is a vehicle that creates deeper awareness 
of God-given desires in one’s life.”** The source for the examen process was written for 
children and families based upon two questions—‘For what moment today am I most 
grateful? For what moment today am I least grateful?’””*’ These questions can lead to 
appreciation of God’s presence and the need for repentance. The purpose of this first 
small group session was to help congregants understand that seeing themselves and 


others as created in the image of God is absolutely essential for building community. 
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A proper understanding of one’s identity in Christ is different than egoistic individualism. 
The theological understanding of being created in the image of God moves one beyond 
self-absorption to see others as sacred. 

The second small group session was devoted to the spiritual formation exercise of 
meditation using silence and a prayer word to keep one centered. The session began with 
a brief Bible Study on silence and solitude in the life of Jesus. Participants were asked to 
share a personal and positive experience of silence followed by the question: What do 
you find inconvenient and uncomfortable about silence and solitude? 

The theological grounding for the second small group was centered in a quote by 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer: “Let [the person] who cannot be alone beware of community. Let 
[the person] who is not in community beware of being alone.”*° In other words, solitude 
is an essential experience for relationships. Meditation leads a person into solitude, the 
experience of being alone with God. Richard Foster writes, “In meditative prayer we are 
creating the emotional and spiritual space that allows God to construct an inner sanctuary 
in the heart.”4! Meditation, therefore, is a discipline designed to place oneself before God 
to receive the grace of contemplation or awareness of God. Laurence Freeman explains 
how God gives grace to meet the true self within, the self necessary for relationships: 

Meditation . . . shows its effectiveness in the way we make relationships. It leads 

to a deeper and sharper awareness of our true nature. The truth of human nature is 

not, as we dread it is, that of an isolated speck of cosmic dust, a lonely monad, but 
that we are beings in communion. At the deepest center of our being, where we 
have not yet been, where we have not yet become conscious, we are in 


relationship, in love. Communion is the essential potency we enjoy and it is what 
we live in the hope of fulfilling. The closer we come to this essential gift of 
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human being, the potency for communion, the fuller our hope and our joy. As we 

approach it, the experience of solitude must be embraced, because solitude is the 

encounter with the decisive acceptance of our own uniqueness.” 
Since humanity is created in the image of God, meditation can be an act of obedience in 
response to the words of Jesus, “You shall love your neighbor as yourself.” 
Peacemaking is an essential process for relationships and the building of community. 
Peacemaking can begin with meditation to receive the grace to connect to God in the 
soul. A method for meditation was shared from the work of Laurence Freeman. This was 
followed by a ten minute exercise of meditation using a prayer word. Reflection upon the 
experience ended the session. 

The third small group session focused on hospitality and generosity. Jean Vanier 
said, “Welcome is one of the signs that a community is alive. To invite others to live with 
us is a sign that we are not afraid, that we have a treasure of truth and of peace to 
share.”“4 A discussion on hospitality followed. Participants were to offer a positive 
experience of hospitality and then share examples of hospitality witnessed in the church. 
Ideas were presented on the theme of hospitality being incongruent with contemporary 
culture. The small group was asked to reflect and expand on these ideas. The vision 
statement was presented and correlated to the spiritual practices of hospitality and 
generosity. The session finished with an exercise on praying for enemies, linking prayer 


to those from whom hospitality is often withheld. 
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The fourth small group session concentrated on the spiritual discipline of Bible 
study. The session began with definitions of individualism. With these definitions in 
mind, the text of Luke 14:16-24 was examined, the Parable of the Great Dinner, to find 
individualism within the passage. Definitions of Christian community followed with the 
task of finding community within the same text. An information sheet was given with 
hints for studying the Bible from a collective perspective. The small group leader then led 
the participants in /ectio divina or divine reading—a “choosing of a given sentence, 
phrase or word through which God’s self speaks.” 

Lectio divina 1s primarily a solitary practice that has been adapted for use in a 
group. Nonetheless, /ectio divina remains a spiritual formation exercise designed for a 
participant to listen for a personal message in the scripture. The scripture is read and 
someone listens for a phrase that shimmers. The scripture is read and the phrase is then 
connected to a personal memory, association, feeling, or image. The scripture is read and 
then connected to personal application. The phrase, feelings or associations, and the 
personal application are shared within the group. Participants benefit from the outward 
sharing, which may lead to a sharpening of the personal message. 

For the purposes of these particular small groups, /ectio divina was rewritten and 
the focus switched from the personal to the Christian community. A person listens to the 
text for a shimmering phrase that can be applied to the church. Associations, feelings, 
calling, and action are shared on behalf of the church. Most small groups and Bible 
studies focus on the person rather than the group. This collective perspective is an 
enormous shift for the culture, but may be more intrinsic to the group process. The group 


4 Christine Valters Paintner, Lectio Divina: Transforming Words and Images into Heart-Centered 
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setting also naturally provides moments for discernment, prayer, and thanksgiving 
regarding the local church. With the group listening on behalf of the Christian 
community, the common purpose may open up avenues for the guidance of the Spirit. 

The fifth small group session focused on the sacrament of communion and grace. 
Quotes from John Wesley’s sermon on “The Duty of Constant Communion” were 
presented.*° Possible meanings from the quotes were applied to the local church practice 
of the Eucharist. The small group answered the question, “How does communion benefit 
our faith community?” The concept of communion as a common table was reviewed. 
Mary Margaret Funk writes, “Common table is a social tool to keep us in the here and 
now—with real people, with real problems. The value of this social tool cannot be over- 
estimated. It has a powerful ability to keep the seeker turned toward others rather than 
toward herself and turned, as well, toward the larger concerns of our church and 
world.”*” Eating together is a way to connect home and church. The neglect of this 
spiritual discipline was highlighted by a final question, “What are the favorite foods of 
your family (children, siblings, parents) . . . closest friends . . . sisters and brothers in 
Christ?” 

The final small group session concentrated on worship and witness with the title 
being “Ministry in the Community of the Holy Trinity.” The session began with 
scriptures that have the words “one another” in them. For example, from the book of 


Romans are found the words: “Live in harmony with one another.”*® These were 
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reviewed and each person was to consider how one of the scriptures was personally 
challenging and then ponder which scripture might be a challenge for the church. 
Different aspects of the Trinity were highlighted and reflection ensued. Since humankind 
is created in the image of God, people are designed to bear the image of the Holy 
Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. “Bearing the image of the triune God is the 
vocation of the Christian life.”4? The Trinity as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, therefore, 
reflects both unity and diversity. Small group members were asked to share an experience 
of unity at Church of the Cross United Methodist. 

The leader of each small group invited participants to celebrate diversity at the 
church. The question was posed, “Where is diversity needed?” Emily Sanders writes, 
“Safety in a community gets defined by how the most marginalized person in the 
community is treated.”°° The leader requested the small group to consider how the 
marginalized are welcomed at the church and where it has been difficult. 

A brief evaluation of the program “The Choice for Community” followed, closing 
with the question, “What would you like to see in the future for Church of the Cross?” 
Numerous positive suggestions were received. A time of worship with a unison prayer 
based on Ephesians 3:14-21 completed the small group sessions: 

Our Father, from whom every family in heaven and on earth takes its name, we 

pray that, according to the riches of the glory of Jesus, You may grant that we 

may be strengthened in our inner being with power through his Spirit, and that 

Christ may dwell in our hearts through faith, as we are being rooted and grounded 

in love. We pray that Church of the Cross United Methodist may have the power 


to comprehend, with all the saints, what is the breadth and length and height and 
depth of grace, and to know the love of Christ that surpasses knowledge and 
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culture, so that we may be filled with all the fullness of God, bringing union and 
communion, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Amen. 
Previously, the Church Council used Ephesians 3:14-21 as a prayer text to help in 
discerning a new vision. Insights from “The Choice for Community” project and the 
vision process were included in the adaptation of St. Paul’s prayer. The congregation 


shares an “inner being.” While focusing on the nature of the Trinity, intercession for the 


strengthening of the inner being of the church resonates throughout the prayer. 


Results of the Project 

American individualism is a complex and varied cultural phenomenon. Kusserow 
warns, “As we know, individualism has many different strands, meanings, definitions, 
and forms that are taken up differently by various individuals, local worlds, and 
subcultures.””>! In other words, individualism is not homogeneous. Individualism may be 
manifested differently in the United Methodist Church as opposed to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Social class, age, gender, personality, education, and ethnicity may influence the 
expression of individualism. Triandis also notes that individualism and collectivism may 
be situation specific.*” In other words, a person may act and think in a collective manner 
as a member of a local church while acting individualistically at work. 

Individualism may be difficult to measure. If individualism is not homogeneous, 
research may only be tapping into a few aspects of individualism. The author used the 
Individualism-Collectivism Scale (ICS) and found some inconsistencies within it. For 


example, a person may score collectively overall, but exhibit the highest score in the area 
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of Horizontal Individualism. Is this a contradiction? Could it mean a person acts 
collectively in the local congregation while Horizontal Individualism is reserved as the 


primary means of interpreting the rest of the world? 


Quantitative Data 

The author began with the assumption that Church of the Cross United Methodist 
(COTC) would score slightly individualistic as a congregation. This assumption was 
based on personal experience of the pervasive influence of individualism in America and 
the church. The research did not affirm this assumption. In the initial offering of surveys 
at COTC, seventy-five participants or nearly forty percent of the active youth and adults 
in the congregation completed the ICS survey. There were fifty-six participants scoring 
collectivism and nineteen participants scoring individualism. This means 75% of COTC 


participants scored collectivism and 25% individualism. 
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Figure 5.1. ICS pretest results for collectivism and individualism 
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The control group of three United Methodist churches included seventy 


participants (five surveys were not returned). In the pretest surveys, there were fifty-three 
participants who scored collectivism and seventeen who scored individualism. This 
means 75.7% of the pretest control group ICS surveys scored collectivism and 24.3% 
scored individualism. When these same participants were given the posttest ICS, they 
were virtually identical. There were fifty-one participants who scored collectivism and 
sixteen who scored individualism (three less participants completed the surveys). Thus, 
the posttest control group was 76.1% collectivism and 23.9% individualism. When the 
control group results are compared to the context results, there is excellent correlation 
indicating a low selection bias. Less than 2% separates control group results from COTC 
results. The United Methodist churches tested scored overwhelmingly collectivism. 

The second assumption the author addressed was whether the six-week 
intervention program called “The Choice for Community” would increase congregational 
awareness of American individualism at Church of the Cross United Methodist. If the 
posttest surveys along with interviews revealed a significant movement toward 
collectivism and the primacy of group consideration for Christian community building, 
the project would be assumed to have influential value regarding awareness of American 
individualism at Church of the Cross United Methodist. 

Church of the Cross United Methodist had forty participants who attended at least 
four out of six evening sessions along with four out of six Sunday morning worship 
experiences during ““The Choice for Community” series. These forty participants became 
the basis for measuring the influence of the project. Among the forty pretest ICS surveys, 


there were twenty-eight participants who scored collectivism and twelve who scored 
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individualism. Following the project, thirty-four participants scored collectivism and six 
scored individualism. Out of forty participants, six people (15%) changed from 
individualism to collectivism. In the control group, there were sixty-seven participants for 
comparison. In the pretest ICS control group, there were fifty-three participants who 
scored collectivism and seventeen who scored individualism. In the posttest ICS control 


group, fifty-one scored collectivism and sixteen scored individualism. 
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Figure 5.2. ICS pretest and posttest results for collectivism and individualism 

The author also desired to measure movement within the ICS survey regardless of 
whether the participant changed preferences from individualism to collectivism. These 
results along with those combined from the Bible Survey and Twenty Statement Test 
should give a clearer picture of the project influence. In the ICS, each 
individualism/collectivism scoring section was assigned numbers (1, 2, or 3) for 
comparative purposes. After adding the assigned numbers, a participant who scored +1 C 


in the pretest ICS survey and +4 C in the posttest moves a total of three positive units of 
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measurement toward collectivism. Another person may score +1 I in the pretest ICS 


survey and then score +5 I in the posttest survey. The person remains preferring 
individualism, but this is counted as a movement of negative four units because the 
individualism score has increased. The control group of sixty-seven participants had a 
total difference of negative three total units between the pretest and posttest results. The 
context group of forty participants had a difference of forty-two positive units between 
the pretest and posttest surveys. Thus, the control and context groups total a difference of 


forty-five units. This level of movement indicates the project to be influential within the 


ICS survey when compared with the control group. 
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Figure 5.3. ICS pretest and posttest differences in one-unit assigned increments 

The Twenty Statement Test (TST) is related to the measurement of collectivism 
and individualism. Twenty statements were analyzed according to a code placing them in 
one of three categories—independent, reflective, and interdependent. Independent 


statements were given a value of one, reflective statements a value of two, and 
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interdependent statements a value of three. Movement toward interdependence was 
desired as a result of the project. When the arithmetic means of the pretest and posttest 
results are compared, the decline in the control group and the increase in the context 
group are significant. The mean of the context group begins below the control group and 
ends above it. The threat to internal validity is minimal. The context TST results reveal a 
significant movement away from independent answers that are characteristic of 


individualism and toward interdependent answers that are consistent with community. 
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Figure 5.4. TST pretest and posttest means for control and context groups 

Returning to the TST raw data, differences in growth between the TST control 
group and the TST context group are appreciated. When the values of independent, 
reflective, and interdependent statements are examined, there is a difference of a negative 
forty-six units between the posttest and pretest control group results. When the context 
TST posttest results are juxtaposed with the pretest results, a dependent variable of +103 


units is made known. The influence of the project intervention is a likely source. 
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The Bible Values Survey was designed to indicate whether a person interprets 
scripture through the perspective of individualism or whether scripture is a positive 
influence over American individualism in one’s life. Scriptures were chosen that are 
often interpreted individually when a more collective viewpoint is consistent with the Sitz 
im Leben. Each answer in the questionnaire ranged from a point value of negative two to 
positive two with an unsure answer recorded as zero. For example, if a person strongly 
agrees with a commentary on the scripture that reflects an accurate rendering of the text, 
the person scores a positive two. If a person strongly agrees with a commentary on the 
text that reflects an inaccurate rendering of the test, the person scores a negative two. For 
the ten Bible survey questions, the scoring range is negative twenty to positive twenty. 

The author hypothesized the context results would be higher overall than the 
control group. The reasoning behind this assumption was the gradual shift in the context 
pastor’s teaching and preaching over recent years. The perspective of the pastor has 
focused more on covenant and community rather than an individual’s self-improvement. 
This shift may have sensitized the congregation to viewing the Bible less from an 
individualistic perspective when compared with evangelical Christianity and mainline 
United Methodist life in general. The project, nevertheless, is still designed to increase 
congregational awareness of American individualism and improve Scriptural 
understanding. Thus, it was hoped that the context group would show greater 
improvement in the posttest scores than the control group. 

The author hypothesized that the rate of improvement in Biblical interpretation 
would increase despite the internal validity problem. The arithmetic means of the pretest 


and posttest Bible Values Survey data were compared. At the pretest level, as expected, 
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the mean of the context group was over one point higher than the control group. The 


posttest results for the control group revealed a slight decline, from 2.39 to 2.02. The 
control group line, therefore, is nearly level, consistent with the deprivation of a project 
intervention. The mean score for the pretest COTC Bible Surveys was 3.33. The mean 
score for the posttest COTC Bible Surveys was 4.03 possibly pointing to the influence of 
the project. In summary, the control group declined slightly with the posttest results while 
the context group increased in overall scores. There was 17.37% positive improvement in 


answers for the context group. For the control group, overall results declined by 15.48%. 
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Figure 5.5. Bible survey pretest and posttest means for control and context groups 

The control group results between the pretest and posttest Bible Values Surveys 
revealed a decline in answer values of negative twenty-seven. In other words, there were 
twenty-seven more incorrect moves toward individualistic interpretations scattered 
among the seventy control group members. The COTC results uncovered the opposite. 


Among the forty COTC participants who received the benefit of the project intervention, 
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there was an increase in positive moves totaling twenty-eight points. The range also 
showed some advantage for COTC. The control group range was negative nine to 
positive ten, while COTC was negative nine to positive nineteen. Church of the Cross 
UM had twelve participants out of forty who scored from six to nineteen indicating that 
scripture has a positive influence over American individualism. This represents 30% of 
the context group. The control group has six out of sixty-seven participants who scored in 
the six to 20 range, representing 9% of their members. Overall, the context group has 
78% of the participants in the scoring ranges for scripture as a positive influence over 
American individualism. The posttest control group has 70% of the participants in the 
scoring ranges for scripture as a positive influence over American individualism. 


Table 5.1. Bible Values Survey results: 
Biblical interpretation and American individualism 


Explanation of data Scoring Control Context group 
range group 
Scripture is a positive influence 6 to 20 6 12 


over American individualism 
in your life 


Scripture has some influence 1 to5 4l 19 
over American individualism 
in your life 


Interpretation of scripture 0 11 é 
is uncertain in relationship 
to American individualism 


Your interpretation of scripture -1 to -5 8 2 
is slightly influenced by 
American individualism 


Your interpretation of scripture -6 to -20 1 0 
is influenced by 


American individualism 


Posttest data only N=67 N=40 
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What about the validity of the Bible Values Survey? Further research is needed to 


consider validity of the Bible Values Survey. Three questions out of the ten received 
nearly perfect scores from the 107 posttest participants. These questions are not 
discriminating and may need updating. Overall participants’ scores approximate a normal 


distribution, an early indicator of possible reliability. 


Qualitative Data 

Surveys and statistics are helpful in producing quantitative data to measure 
project results. Qualitative data, however, is crucial in the analysis of the entire project. 
What do people say who are participants in the project? Qualitative data was used to 
evaluate some aspects of the project that quantitative data did not reach. 

The project included a devotional written by the members of Church of the Cross. 
Other devotionals were used in the past at COTC, but they were often purchased 
devotionals written by outside authors or occasionally the Senior Minister. In order to 
promote that Christian community exists at COTC, “The Choice for Community 
Devotional” was written by members of the congregation along with the pastor. In an 
interview with one of the small group members, the following words were shared: 

When I received the devotional, I read it straight through from cover to cover. 

Then I read it again on the scheduled daily basis. The devotional impressed me. It 

was well written and I knew people in deeper ways after reading their writings. 

One young woman wrote a devotional, shared her testimony in worship, and was 

present in our small group. Her depth of spirit came through and helped me to 

know that this is a person I would enjoy sharing with. Another person revealed 

stories that most of the congregation knows but I did not. They were beautiful and 


spoke of the community I am experiencing here at COTC. My only desire for the 
devotional is that next time I also want the privilege of writing. 
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The most common statement concerning the devotional was shared in an interview, “I got 
to know people better through their writings.” In addition, the writers received 
appreciation from the congregation. One of the leaders of a small group said, “I heard 
people talking in the hallway: ‘Hey, I like what you wrote!’ As a leader, I received 
encouragement as members of our small group affirmed my writings.” The writers and 
readers often struggled with their topics leading to the pondering of mysteries: 
One of the devotionals defined the central thing for me in this entire process by 
bringing me back to a chapter I struggle with all the time in John’s gospel—being 
one. Being one! Jesus saying, ‘Father, you and I are one; may they be one as we 
are one, you in me, I in you, and them in us’—all that in such an interesting and 
complex chapter. And this whole question of unity among Christians is obviously 
what God wants; but I’m not sure exactly what it means in reality or in practice. Is 
it when we all march in step in the same direction and all think the same 
thoughts? I don’t think that is what God wants. That is a lousy place to be as a 
human being. It is an awful place to be and to be forced into that is even worse. 
But what does it mean to be one with God and one with other people even when 
you have differences? I mean, gee, that’s tough! 
During an evangelism meeting, one devotional writer said she was encouraged by the 
team to write on the one topic she wanted to avoid—forgiveness. She concluded, “Many 
people commented on my forgiveness devotional, something I have a lot trouble with.” 
There was passionate approval of the devotional in the congregation. Suggestions 
abounded that the format of the devotional be used in the future for other series and 
special times in the Christian calendar such as Advent and Lent. 
The contextual associates decided that congregational meals should begin each 
evening teaching session. The youth fellowship eats together on a weekly basis, the 
congregation as a whole does not. Eating together with weekly frequency over a six-week 


period generated many comments: 


I experienced Christian community at the meals. Each time I sat with a couple 
who attend a different worship service. The wife and I are girlfriends on 
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Facebook. However, I have missed talking with her. We reconnected and I 
realized what a bond we share in Christ. 


I enjoyed the meals, although it is an adventure for me to cook for others. I 
suppose I fit the stereotypical male who does not frequently cook. Anyway, I feel 
I got to know some people better through those six meals. The meals we shared 
were a way to do community instead of it remaining in the theoretical realm. 


I loved the congregational meals. They were so much fun and it was another way 
of building community. I also realized that I sit mostly with the same people all 
the time. So I moved to sit with different people so I could get to know someone 
else, but all the people I usually sit with found me. So one time I said to my 
mother and her friend, “You can’t sit with me; Iam meeting new people today.” 

They were shocked! 

The meals, more than anything else, gave a sense of community. We picked seats 

away from others, but people came and joined us. The chit-chat was great. I 

reconnected to some people I have not talked with in awhile because they attend a 

different worship service. I got to know a person I have never met but knew 

about. Having to cook each week for others was a good community exercise. We 
should do this every month or every other month. 

Eating together is a universal human need. Perhaps eating together satisfies a need 

for community, a need we do not even realize we have. And with carry-ins, we 

share a labor of love in the dish we have prepared. 
Eating together was credited as a tangible expression of community. The need for greater 
frequency of congregational meals was expressed. And yet, this discussion contrasted 
with reflection on the Eucharist. 

One small group session was devoted to Holy Communion as a means of 
community. Few people expressed the desire for increasing the frequency of communion. 
The tradition of communion as a monthly experience is deeply entrenched. One small 
group leader reported, “I was surprised that the group indicated communion as a practice 
once a month is sufficient. They felt that having communion more frequently might make 


us feel apathetic toward the discipline, and so preferred to have it less often to keep it 


special.” Another person saw benefit in communion as a discipline. “Communion is 
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important to me, but for a different reason than may be usual. I see the people faithfully 
receiving communion even when they are suffering loss and have health issues.” The act 
of keeping promises builds community. 

Building community and the practice of communion was a new correlation for 
many. When asked about the meaning of communion in small groups, participants 
answered with mostly individualistic answers—remembering the sacrifice of Jesus, a 
time of personal renewal, gratitude, satisfying my hungry soul, a fresh start, clarity about 
self, reflecting on my sin, being forgiven, and being in communion with God. 
Communion, evidently, is seen primarily as a time of personal renewal and reflection. 
There were a few who examined Holy Communion from a communal perspective. One 
person said, “Communion is being together with all the saints—in heaven, around the 
world, as one family to celebrate Christ’s gift to us in forgiveness and salvation.” Several 
former Roman Catholics talked about the central role Holy Communion has in worship. 

The small groups engaged in various spiritual disciplines. Spiritual formation is 
assumed as a necessary foundation to receive grace from God in order that cultural 
entrapment to American individualism may be healed. The spiritual disciplines offered in 
the small groups were meant to be concrete tools used in the building of community. 
These connections were often vague for the congregation. Some yearned for practices 
that would yield immediate results. One of the contextual associates wrote, “For me, I 
needed a stronger and clearer application of ideas to my everyday life... less depth 
about concept and more ‘how to’ tools . .. maybe this can happen in a Part Two.” Later 
in an interview the same person reiterated, “I’m looking for ideas from the project to 


bring home today and improve my life. I felt I was in the classroom with the academic, 
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which is big, broad, introductory, and global. And yet, I was asked to go discuss it and 


live with it. Ughh, I have to work to try to make sense of what all this is saying? And yet, 
could this be the beginning of a new way of thinking?” One can hear the struggle for 
integration in these comments. 

When reflection upon the spiritual disciplines occurred, many participants focused 
on whether they could accomplish the disciplines and not upon their purpose. For 
example, a session on peacemaking used the spiritual tool of meditation. Meditation was 
explained as a tool for building community. Spiritual ancestors have stressed that 
learning to be in solitude with God is necessary for learning to be in community with 
others. The disciplines of solitude and meditation were offered as tools to break 
attachment to personal choice and the hunger for immediate results, both qualities of 
individualism with idolatrous elements. Following the teaching, small groups practiced 
ten minutes of silence with focus upon a prayer word. The leader asked these questions: 
How could our church benefit from solitude, meditative prayer, and being alone together? 
How might God use Christian meditation to build Christian community? How might God 
use Christian meditation to free us from the demands of personal choice? Cursory 
answers were given. Time restraints contributed to this problem as one person remarked, 
“The small groups were great, but we never finished everything that you gave us.” 

Most of the feedback concentrated on the experience of silence: “Many of us 
expected silence to be too difficult to practice, but when we did it together it was easier 
than expected.” “My mind wanders so much during silence.” “Well, you know, being 
silent was of no help to me, I have such trouble with my ADD brain.” “In our group, 


much to my surprise, the contemplation, meditation exercise, was really well received. I 
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thought I was going to be going crazy after about two minutes, but it went quicker than I 


thought and it was kind of pleasant.” These comments reveal fears concerning personal 
feasibility coupled with being open to the practice. This was confirmed in one interview: 

The meditation exercise was very meaningful. Again, it must have been the right 

time. Meditation has never worked for me. Previously, meditation felt awkward 

and pointless. However, the leader explained meditation in such a way that it 
freed me to give it a try once again. She said, “Don’t try too hard.” For some 
reason, this statement resonated with me. I felt grace. Even though there were 
outside distractions, the prayer word brought me back to being before the Lord. It 

did not seem pointless. I immediately went out and purchased a book on 

meditation. This has become an important part of my spiritual practice. 
Nevertheless, the connection between meditation as a spiritual practice to address 
individualism remained subtle. A member of one of the small groups remarked, “I did not 
think of meditation and /ectio divina as something that could benefit others. I saw these 
as primarily an individual thing. They still seem to me to be for an individual, but at least 
I am considering that they could benefit a group.” Further teaching is needed to help the 
congregation view spiritual disciplines as concrete tools to strengthen the church against 
cultural entrapment to American individualism. 

Diversity and relating to the marginalized was stressed in teachings concerning 
Christian community. American individualism often views people through the 
perspective of stressing differences rather than similarities. Since individualism 
emphasizes the uniqueness of each person, people often define themselves by differences. 
Consequently, diversity is seen as accepting people who are different rather than relating 
to people from different backgrounds who are similar because the image of God is 
shared. Lively discussion surrounded these issues in the small groups. 


The question was asked, “Do you think COTC is a diverse group?” One leader 


expressed, “I was astonished at what my group said . . . you can’t get Asian people to 
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come to our church because they go to Asian churches; you can’t get black people to 


come to church because they go to black churches. And I’m sitting here going, really? 
That’s what you want to end on? Don’t you think maybe we should try at all?” Another 
leader disagreed with this characterization, writing: 
No one said we shouldn’t try to reach out to other ethnic groups. I think there was 
some feeling that we didn’t know how to appeal to these other groups. . . . There 
are some tough questions that we need to answer if we feel God is drawing us to 
be a more diverse congregation: What is our motivation? Do we seek diversity 
because it’s trendy? Or do we genuinely have something to offer other cultures? 
Or do we seek to gain from having other cultures in our midst? How is God 
glorified in that? Is there a greater need in our immediate vicinity that we are 
overlooking? 
These values and opinions reveal that the question of diversity is complicated. American 
individualism contributes to the dilemma. Again, the discussion surrounded the issues of 
feasibility and fears of motive. The congregation seems open to the idea of diversity, but 
finds it difficult to view the opportunity from a theological position unrelated to 
individualism. Individualism is concerned with personal impact. A leader expressed it 
this way, “We close ourselves in; we wrap our arms around each other. We like our little 
clique. And let’s not get too many other people in here because it’s so warm and fuzzy.” 
Diversity can be resisted due to fear of loss and as a threat to personal comfort. 
Diversity is in the nature of the Trinity. Diversity is consistent with the image of 
God as something the entire church shares with all of humanity. Thus, the collective 
impulse of the image of God may be antecedent to the idea of an individual as the image 
of God. In Genesis, the living being is created in the image of God and that image is 


described first and foremost in a collective manner—in the image of God, God created 


them, male and female God created them.** The Kingdom of God is described by Jesus 


3 Gen. 1:27. 
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as inclusive of the marginalized and those considered unclean. The church should 
embody this reality on earth. True Christian community demands it. 

Despite misunderstandings related to diversity, the congregational interviews 
revealed the deep yearning to be hospitable. “We feel we are welcoming at COTC, but 
need to work to be more inclusive.” “We have unity in small groups but would like to see 
more unity among all!” “It is important not to pressure newcomers to conform or take 
responsibilities before they are ready. May grace lead them and guide us.” “Hospitality is 
present in our church, but there is always room for improvement.” “Not everyone in our 
church experiences hospitality. How can we include everyone when everyone does not 
want to be included?” “Hospitality is not as easy a concept to define as we thought it 
would be. Our cultural norms often inhibit us from being open to others especially in our 
homes.” “COTC people are very hospitable to each other (like family) and try to be 
hospitable to strangers but this is more difficult—we are bound by our fears and 
concerns.” The experience of community is a motivating factor in hospitality. 

Numerous experiences of Christian community were articulated during the 
interviews. The spiritual practice of /ectio divina brought the sense of Christian 
community to several of the small groups: “Zectio divina was the most powerful 
experience during the small group sessions. When people shared a word that shimmered 
for them on behalf of the church, I felt a deep connection to them. They spoke their word 
and it became glue that held us together.” “The night that we did the /ectio divina, we 
finished and I said, “Go in peace!’ My group just sat there, and sat there. And finally 
somebody spoke up and said, ‘It’s obvious we don’t want to leave.’ And then we started 


sharing prayer requests and prayed . . . ” Gratitude conveyed the experience of Christian 
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community during the spiritual practice of examen. “The examen process went very well. 
We revealed that we were least grateful for an abrasive family member, being judged by 
someone who did not have all the facts, poor self-talk, and being angry over a mistake. I 
felt loved and supported as I shared.” The following witness points to being at home: 


I personally feel Christian community often at Church of the Cross. It is the 
church where I have felt the most connected to in my entire life. My parents were 
missionaries and I lived in Korea for fifteen years of my life. We moved around a 
lot. Iam called a third-culture child. I do not completely identify with American 
culture nor do I completely identify with other cultures including Korea. I am an 
in-between person. Church of the Cross has become home for me. I was invited to 
be in two different small groups for the evening sessions of “The Choice for 
Community.” It was so good to be invited and wanted. 


The next witness indicates the reality of God in the midst of Christian community: 


While driving to church this morning, I was overwhelmed by a sense that God is 
going to do something wonderful in our church because of this study. This feeling 
kept washing over me during my drive and would not go away. By the time I 
entered the church I was so filled with joy and expectation that I could barely 
contain myself! The worship music only reinforced the holiness, the majesty, and 
the greatness of our Lord. During communion I experienced a holy moment in the 
presence of Christ where I recognized that my sin was a barrier to the community. 
I thanked Christ for his great love and forgiveness, so that through Jesus we can 
all live in communion with Him. I see God working in this church. I see God 
working in individuals. I see the Holy Spirit preparing us for something greater 
than we can currently dream. God will take us there if we will open our hearts to 
our Lord. The Father is at work. 


The congregation is able to point to the experience of Christian community even though 

it may have difficulty in defining the term. Hospitality, living into diversity, relating to 

the marginalized, commitment, truth-telling, being vulnerable, and regular practice of the 

spiritual disciplines are quite difficult in a busy individualistic culture. Despite all the 

impediments to Christian community, the church is experiencing Christian community. 
The question remains: Was there an increase in congregational awareness of 


American individualism? The question assumes that there needs to be an increase of 
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consciousness. The surveys may reveal an increase, but does the narrative? One 
participant of a small group said, “The entire six weeks was a revelation. I had always 
overlooked ‘I’ and ‘me.’ The videos helped me see what I had previously not seen. This 
is so new that I know all of us were struggling with this concept of individualism. Our 
whole group could not see it, but wanted to see it. It is such a major shift in thinking.” 
The shift in perspective was unsettling for participants: 


We had a struggle with this whole question of collective vs. individual. There is a 
generational issue. When my generation grew up, you suck it up and take care of 
yourself and you stop complaining and get on with doing. Nobody is going to take 
care of you; you do your own thing. How does American individualism relate to 
personal responsibility and self-reliance which we see as positive attributes? 


Before “The Choice for Community” project, I had not thought much about 
American individualism. I knew we tend to idealize the self-made man, but I did 
not connect individualism with religion. I am more aware of individualism now. I 
wouldn’t say I’m exactly against it, but I am seeking more of a balance. The part 
that hit me the most is privacy. I value my privacy very much. I had not 
considered that privacy could block community. When I heard the teaching about 
privacy, I thought, “Ouch! That’s me.” I am trying to be less private, especially 
during the small group meetings, but I am not sure I’ve changed all that much. 


I realized my marriage was intensely individualistic. There were many reasons 
that my marriage ended, but I think of how individualistic we were. I was too 
scared to trust. In many of my relationships, I feel I have to do it on my own, 
because if I trust others too much, they will let me down. I would rather let myself 
down than have others let me down. 


Although the topic was unsettling, there were moments of clarity: 


During one of your morning sermons you talked about how subtle individualism 
can be. You said that it shows up in our hymns and choruses. You described how 
often our contemporary choruses begin with the word “T” or “My.” “I bow down; 
I worship you.” I remember that our contemporary worship director blushed and 
said that is what we were going to sing next. So when we all sang it, I changed the 
words to “we,” because our song leader said, “Feel free to change ‘IT’ to ‘We.”” It 
made the whole song feel differently. That was a God moment for me. I know you 
didn’t know that song was coming next; it was like God set that all up just to 
show us that what was being said mattered. 
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The story of the missionary to the Masai really helped distinguish between 
individualism and collectivism. I cried. I imagine this has happened over and over 
again with U.S. and European missionaries trying to force an individual 
conversion when they see it as a family decision. I was praying, “God always 
keep this story in my mind.” 

American individualism is partly responsible for the increasing separation 
between the church and the home. This is not to say values taught in the church 
community do not influence the home. They do. In fact, most Christians would agree that 
they seek to live the Christian life in all places and especially in their homes. What is 
meant by separation between the church and the home? The following church member 
brings expression to the concept: 

The challenge of American individualism for me is my home. I remember when I 

took the Myers Briggs Type Indicator. I scored introverted. So I wonder what part 

is personality and what part is culture. Anyway, my home is my space. I keep it 
neat and I don’t want many intrusions into my home. I grew up this way. I did not 
bring many people home because I did not want to inconvenience my mother. So 
now I do not want intrusions into my home. I am very possessive of my home. 

Privacy is extremely important to me. 

The home has become the private castle for many Americans. This is not altogether 
negative in such a fast-paced world as American cities and suburbs can be. People need a 
place of respite and restoration. The home, however, as a meeting place for the church is 
becoming increasingly rare, despite the resurgence of the house church movement. The 
front porch is rarely a place to socialize with neighbors; it is decorative. Many people do 
not even know their neighbors. The home is primarily reserved for immediate family. 
When children mature, they are expected to leave the home. Church members primarily 


socialize at the church building. Church members often eat together more in restaurants 


than they do in homes. This cultural phenomenon is not going away, but it brings many 
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challenges for the church. Christian hospitality cannot be limited to the church building 


without consequences for Christian community. 

Church of the Cross is beginning to understand that the home as a private castle 
should be questioned. One small group member said, ““We need to explore how to open 
our homes more and engage in community beyond our church facility.” If the church is 
willing to embrace diversity with exposure to other cultures while suspending judgment, 
the idolatry of individualism can be eroded while Christian community is being built. 
There are some members of COTC that tend to live outside of individualism and may be 
able to help other members disengage from its pervasive influence: 

I studied individualism in college, but the recent program has helped me to 

understand it better. I do not identify with individualism at all. I live a very 

minimalist life. I have few possessions; I am single with no family to look after. 

Plus, I have never been ambitious or out to make a lot of money. I do enjoy my 

privacy which is one of the values of individualism. Through the study I realized 

that people in America are reluctant to open their homes to others except for 
family. We are too focused on being safe! However, I see that there is a growing 
awareness that this is not Christian. 

At the close of the project, a member of COTC, a future missionary to the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, sold her home and needed a place to live for an 
indefinite period of time. Four COTC people came forth and offered the missionary a 
place to live. She graciously received one of the invitations and is now living with a 
retired couple in the church. With increased congregational awareness that privacy, self- 
reliance, independence, and other traits of individualism should not block Christian 
hospitality, Church of the Cross United Methodist is becoming a growing community of 
faith where Jesus Christ changes lives. By such hospitable acts, the church is welcoming 


the Holy Spirit so all will discover their God-given gifts and delight in sharing the love of 


Christ in the community and the world. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


“The Choice for Community” project addressed the need for a congregation to 
examine the cultural construct known as American individualism. American 
individualism is a foundation for many positive traits in the social order including the 
protection of personal freedom. Unfortunately, a radical new form of individualism has 
emerged that places the church at risk. The church has yielded its center to include the 
primacy of the individual. Within congregations, American individualism as an unseen 
force influences how members view scripture, doctrine, evangelism, hospitality, worship, 
mission work, Christian education, sacraments, and the nature of Christian community. 
Religion in America is “perceived as a matter of personal choice.”' Overemphasis of 
personal choice has led congregational participants to evaluate the church on the basis of 
gratifying personal needs rather than being conformed to the image of Christ for the sake 
of others. American individualism leaves people lonely. 

People hunger for Christian community. Covenantal relationships shared in the 
presence of the Holy Spirit are transformational. Despite this most basic human spiritual 
need, people are resisting Christian community. Small groups have been the strategic 


means of the church to build Christian community. The purpose of “The Choice for 


' Bellah, 225. 
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Community” has been to address a priori one of the reasons Christian community is 
being resisted—American individualism. Palmer writes, “The greater our tendency 
toward individualism, the weaker our communal fabric.”” 

The author assumed that awareness of cultural entrapment to American 
individualism in congregational life is low. Privacy, independence, personal choice, self- 
reliance, strength, and ownership are often unquestioned values in America and church 
life. These values, which have some merit, also contribute to difficulty in building 
Christian community. By increasing congregational awareness of American 
individualism, resistance to Christian community may be lowered. Individualism was 
presented in comparison to collectivism, another social construct pervasive in the world, 
especially among developing nations. Collectivism holds the primacy of the group over 
the individual. Both of these social constructs are important and neither one is “better” 
than the other. Each has its strengths and weaknesses. In order, however, for new 
understandings and opportunities of Christian community to emerge, more emphasis 
needs to be placed upon the importance of the group in American congregational life. 

The author assumed that the contextual church would score slightly individualistic 
over collectivism. This assumption was proven incorrect. In both the context and control 
group churches, where people learn Biblical principles and worship together, a strong 
preference for collectivism was reported. Perhaps the church is less influenced by 
individualism than the author originally assumed. More likely, church members think 
more collectively in the setting of the congregation than in other situations. Regardless, 
individualism remains an influence in the church as reported in numerous interviews. 


? Parker J. Palmer, Healing the Heart of Democracy: The Courage to Create a Politics Worthy of 
the Human Spirit (San Francisco, CA: Jossey Bass, 2011), 42. 
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The Individualism-Collectivism Scale is primarily used in secular life. Some of 
the questions are not likely to be discriminating for church participants. For example, all 
church participants rejected the ICS statement “Winning is everything.” Such a statement 
is regarded as contrary to the Christian life. Are church members competitive? Church 
members are competitive, but “winning is everything” does not allow for such a trait to 
be admitted. An instrument needs to be developed to measure individualism and 
collectivism that is situation specific to congregational behavior and opinions. The author 
is not speculating that a more precise instrument would change congregational reporting 
into the individualism range. From all the data gathered, the Christian life encourages 
collective viewpoints. Participants probably think and behave more collectively in 
congregations even when they act individualistically in other settings. A new instrument, 
however, could be useful to instruct the congregation after the test. For example, a 
question might be, “If your pastor has extra time, should the pastor visit a very sick 
person in the hospital or work with leaders on building community?” The answer to this 
question may reflect individualism or collectivism and create discussion. 

Due to the complexity of American individualism, a mixed-methods approach to 
research design utilizing both quantitative and qualitative data was chosen. Quantitative 
data would challenge and affirm personal assumptions formed by the author. Qualitative 
data would enable the author to discover and appreciate the identity of the congregation 
in deeper ways. Quantitative data would offer facts about the congregation in comparison 
to several other churches. Qualitative data would offer stories, struggles, values, and 
point to solutions. Quantitative data directed the attention of the author to the past and the 


present. Qualitative data directed the attention of the author to the present and the future. 
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Although a mixed-methods approach to data collection and analysis was extremely time 


consuming, the results were rewarding and will be processed for years to come. 

American individualism was a new concept to many members of Church of the 
Cross United Methodist. Many claimed to have heard of the phrase, but had not bothered 
to understand it. Some claimed to understand its basic definition, but felt the meaning of 
the concept did not personally apply. Following the project, both qualitative and 
quantitative data revealed that congregational awareness of cultural entrapment to 
American individualism increased. Numerous participants claimed to see individualism 
in their own lives despite being family-oriented. 

Although awareness of American individualism has increased in the congregation, 
the social construct remains elusive and convoluted for many. Questions abound. How 
can self-reliance, which has enabled so many people to get through difficult situations, 
block Christian community? People struggled with the shock of learning an entire 
paradigm shift is needed. Cherished ways of interpreting scripture were called into 
question. Texts that were viewed from an individual perspective were revealed to be 
written from a communal one. In addition, participants in the project found the use of 
certain words irritating. Why did it have to be “American” individualism? Why not just 
“individualism”? Why was the word “collectivism” used? The political implications of 
these words were confusing. 

Although the author never intended for it to happen, the project was launched and 
completed during the presidential election campaign of 2012. Several people approached 


the author making note of the correlations. A retired college professor asked, “Did you 
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realize your project coincides with issues that are at the heart of the presidential 


campaign?” Dionne, a columnist for the Washington Post, writes: 

American history is defined by an irrepressible and ongoing tension between two 

core values: our love of individualism and our reverence for community. These 

values do not simply face off against each other. There is not a party of 

“individualism” competing at election time against a party of “community”. 

Rather, both of these values animate the consciousness and consciences of nearly 

all Americans. Both are essential to the American story and to America’s strength. 

Both interact, usually fruitfully, sometimes uncomfortably, with that other 

bedrock American value, equality, whose meaning we debate every 

generation . . . the tension at the heart of our national experiment is a healthy one, 

we have pretended that we can resolve our problems by becoming all one thing or 

all another. ... We must recover our sense of balance and remember its central 

role in our history. We are a nation of individualists who care passionately about 

community.? 
The struggles within religion mirror the struggles within our political life. Despite the 
difficulties of engaging American individualism in such an intentional way during the 
national election, the congregation exhibited courage and patience. People were willing 
to persevere even when it was uncomfortable. Struggling with American individualism as 
a possible idol in the church was deemed to be valuable for the greater good of building 
Christian community. 

A number of people in the congregation observed that the obvious answer to the 
dangers of individualism and collectivism is to take the best of both worlds. In other 
words, the congregation should take the best features of individualism and the best 
features of collectivism and combine them. This sounds reasonable. Another example 
with such reasoning, however, would be for introverted people to take their introversion 
and combine it with the best of extraversion to be whole people. This sounds reasonable, 
but in practice is not so simple. One cannot will one’s basic nature to take on traits that 


3E.J. Dionne, Our Divided Political Heart: The Battle for the American Idea in an Age of 
Discontent (New York, NY: Bloomsbury, 2012), 4. 
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are deeply connected and dependent on one’s dominant mode of being. Introversion 
cannot jump to extraversion and then back to introversion at will. The two are dynamic 
and intimately related. Too much time devoted to extraversion and the introvert will soon 
be exhausted. Introversion without any extraversion would leave a person’s gifts 
unavailable. Wholeness grows over time as a person develops what is natural while 
exploring what is atypical. 

Suppose a church finds individualism to be natural, but decides to explore 
collectivism for the sake of community. One cannot take the best of individualism and 
blindly assume the worst can be left behind. The church must begin to see the 
relationship that exists between collectivism and individualism. The church must begin to 
realize that part of individualism may be an idol and will not want to be exposed or left 
behind. As the relationship to these social constructs is explored, resistance to community 
will begin to be understood within the individual and the congregation. As Edward Farley 
writes, “Human beings never experience themselves as individual and social. Human 
beings experience life with all its complexity.”* In other words, individualism and 
collectivism may be separated for teaching purposes, but the dynamic between them is 
experienced at the same time, intertwined. When one is dominant the other cannot be 
explored at will without affecting the dominant. When exploring collectivism, 
individualism may protest with a vengeance. As one participant in “The Choice for 
Community” said, “I think I am ready to do the individualism thing for awhile.” 

Jesus said to love your neighbor as yourself. Jesus did not mean the neighbor is at 


one end of a pole while the self is at the opposite end. The self and the neighbor are 


4 Edward Farley, “Praxis and Piety: Hermeneutics Beyond the New Dualism,” in Justice and the 
Holy: Essays in Honor of Walter Harrelson, ed. Douglas A. Knight and Peter J. Paris (Atlanta, GA: 
Scholars Press, 1989), 249. 
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deeply connected by God. The relationship must be acknowledged. If one has minimal 


self-compassion, this affects relationship with neighbor. One does not love one’s self and 
then add neighbor love. The two are intimately related. Farley writes, “Dualism is a 
cognitive failure. It is a binary interpretation which separates and sets things out of 
relation.” Of course, the church must occasionally discuss cultural constructs as 
opposites in order to be able to grasp them. Nevertheless, it must be realized that an 
individual is not the opposite of a group. In order to have a group, individuals are needed. 
Individuals must not be regarded as people in isolation, but in relationship. 

Spiritual formation is the practice of the spiritual disciplines to receive grace in 
order to grow into wholeness for the sake of the cosmos. Spiritual formation practices are 
crucial in order for the church to understand the relationship between collectivism and 
individualism. Spiritual formation enables individuals to become community. Meditation, 
examen, /ectio divina, eating together, scripture reading from a communal and an 
individual perspective, the Sacraments, confession, witness, fellowship in homes, 
worship, loving enemies, and prayer are the practical tools that enable people to live into 
community while confronting the idolatry of individualism. 

There were numerous people who wanted practical suggestions to use in everyday 
life, but missed the idea that spiritual formation tools are the practical suggestions. The 
author failed to make this plain. Follow up is needed. Quick fixes for cultural entrapment 
to American individualism are not to be found. Quick steps to building community are 
impossible. Christian community takes time and commitment. As the church begins to 


recognize individualism within its practice and theology while clinging to the image of 


5 Farley, 250. 
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God as Trinity, prejudice will erode and American Christians will embrace a new dawn 
in Christian community that includes people of every culture. 

As the Senior Minister of Church of the Cross United Methodist, ““The Choice for 
Community” action research project forced the author into uncomfortable regions of 
thought, reflection, and action. The author is highly individualistic and has awakened to 
the immensity and complexity of this project. As an intuitive person, the author is drawn 
to theory and patterns. The author can be cynical when the idealism of intuition is 
trounced by realism. After thirty years of ministry, the pastor is beginning to understand 
there is beauty in the struggle. Anger at idolatry without compassion stymies possibilities. 
Working together, asking for help, admitting weaknesses, being playful, accepting 
guidance, and suspending judgment are qualities that happen as a congregation shares in 
covenant. The Senior Pastor has grown in appreciation for the church as beloved saints, 
as God’s family, and as sojourners on the way to the Promised Land. 

The author asked the question, ““Where do we go from here?” One person said, “I 
answer that with a question: ‘What about those in our congregation who never take 
advantage of a class or a small group?’” Another member asked for the formation of 
regular healing services with increased leadership from the laity. The Senior Minister was 
asked to share how God has used the project to transform the pastor. Another asked that 
the importance of community be kept before the congregation so deeper understanding 
can develop. Begin contemplative prayer groups. Include more silence in worship. Use 
the format of the evening sessions of the project for other series to continue growth in 
Christian community. Discover together ways to connect church and home. Continue the 


discussion regarding diversity. Explore ways to eat together with the community that 
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exists beyond the walls of the church building. Eat together frequently as a church family. 


Explore Holy Communion as the central act of worship. Fulfill the words of Jesus who 
said, “But when you give a banquet, invite the poor, the crippled, the lame, and the blind. 
And you will be blessed, because they cannot repay you, for you will be repaid at the 


resurrection of the righteous.”° 


© Luke 14:13-14. 


APPENDIX A 


THE CHOICE FOR COMMUNITY DEVOTIONAL 
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“The Choice for Community Devotional” is written by our congregation, Church of the 
Cross United Methodist. The theme is about considering others before ourselves. 
American culture is overall very individualistic. In other words, our focus is the primacy 
of the individual. Many other cultures focus more on the entire group. We need both, but 
this project examines scripture and church life through the lens of building community. 


How can we strengthen our relationships with others in the church? 
How can we build a circle of trust? 


How can our spiritual practices be used by God to transform us and enable 
us to overcome cultural obstacles that prevent us from living into 
community? 


As you read the devotionals, consider what they mean for our church. Listen for a call 
from God for you and the church. 


Pastor John Whitaker 


Sunday, September 2, 2012 
Created in the Image of God 


Genesis 1:26-27 

Then God said, "Let us make humankind in our image, according to our likeness; and let 
them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the birds of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the wild animals of the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creeps upon the earth." So God created humankind in his image, in the image of God he 
created them; male and female he created them. 


As we begin our devotional on “The Choice for Community,” we begin at the beginning. 
God says, “Let us make humankind in our image . . .”” Notice God says “us.” Some 
commentators say this is the time when there were only polytheists (people who believe 
in more than one God) on the face of the earth. This notion does not fit with the rest of 
the chapter as well as the rest of scripture. Why would God say “Let us”? I trust this 
reflects the nature of God—God is community minded. God includes. Well, who is God’s 
community? God could be including the physical realm, the earth and all creation, in the 
act of designing humanity. God could also be including the entire spiritual realm that 
includes angels, archangels, cherubim, seraphim, and who knows what else? God may be 
speaking to an audience who are included as observers. 
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Of course, there is also another possibility. God is Trinity—one God, three Persons. If 
God revealed what God said at the time of creation, there was likely no explanation to the 
writer of Genesis. The Trinity is present in the first chapter. God’s wind swept over the 
waters; wind is the same word for Spirit. Then notice that God spoke creation into being. 
In the gospel of John, Jesus is said to be the Word of God. God is Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, very relational. 


Since we are created in the image of God, we are designed to reflect the communal 
character of God. We are created for relationship—with God, each other, ourselves, and 
all creation. We are absolutely relational. God made the “living being” or “A-dam” for 
intimacy. This is why God said, “It is not good for the A-dam to be alone; I will make the 
A-dam a helper.” All through this devotional, look for the character of God reflected in 
community. Remember, you are created in God’s image; you are relational. 


Reflect on this quote: “I want to be fully myself, the person I was created to be, because 
the full flowering of myself is what the world most needs.” Pray this quote as your own. 


Pastor John 


Monday, September 3, 2012 
We are Children of God 
John 1:12 
Yet to all that receive him, to those who believed in his name, he gave the right to become 
children of God. 


All of us have been born into a human family. We did not have a choice into which 
family we were born. We all have physical traits that we inherited from our parents. I 
have inherited my eyes from my mother. I have inherited my physical build from father’s 
side. We have also inherited some health traits such as inclinations toward heart disease 
or diabetes. We have inherited all of this without any choice or decision on our part. 


At any point in our lives, we can make the choice to accept Jesus as our Savior and God 
will make us children of God. Did you get that part—we have the CHOICE! Once we 
make that decision, we want to be more like our heavenly Father. We want to have his 
traits! I feel that God has given me some of His compassion and gentleness. I need to 
show those traits to the world! I want others to see God’s traits in the way I live my life. 
We make a conscious decision daily to live as children of God, so that others will want 
what we have and look for that relationship with God. Please reflect on what God has 
given you and choose to live life as a beloved child of God! 


Prayer: Dear God, Help me to see your traits in my life and show me how to live so that 
others will see you in how I live my life. Amen 


Pam Dean 
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Tuesday, September 4, 2012 
We are Made Right with God 
Romans 3:22-24 (NIV) 
This righteousness is given through faith in Jesus Christ to all who believe. There is no 
difference between Jew and Gentile, for all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God, 
and all are justified freely by his grace through the redemption that came by Christ Jesus. 


How long have you believed in Jesus Christ? I remember as child taking Jesus into my 
heart and wondering how a “person” could fit inside my heart. Didn’t seem to make sense 
to me. My parents tried to explain that just because I can’t “see” the air, doesn’t mean it 
doesn’t exist. Just because I can’t “see” God in front of me, and be able to touch him, 
doesn’t mean he is not inside my heart. 


I think about the Easter story and am still in awe of how a man, no older than myself 
could give his life for my measly life. I wonder how he felt as he marched down the 
streets, while people shouted his name and spit at him? How did he feel as he was nailed 
to a tree and screamed for his father? I don’t know how he felt, but I know that he knew 
he would be with his Father, and that brought him comfort. 


When I think about my sins, I am often so ashamed of myself. How could I not show 
anything but extreme thankfulness to my heavenly Father? How could I “break” the 
rules? But then I have often wondered about how sins are different? Are they different? 
Are my sins worse than a murderer’s? An adulterer? A person who has abused a loved 
one? I think that in the eyes of Christ, we are all his children. He doesn’t see our faults, 
but our strengths and our ability to love him. Even though I think I am so different from 
the murderer, to God, I am not. I am a child of God, who was chosen by God, to be loved 
by God, just as any other sinner. We all fall short no matter what the sin. I am so pleased 
and blessed to have a God that loves me for me. 


Have you thought about God’s unending Grace this week? How about today? Know that 
Christ died for YOU! His Grace is enough for me. Is it for you? 


Rachel Jessup 


Wednesday, September 5, 2012 

There is a New Creation for Us 
2 Corinthians 5:17 
Therefore, if anyone is in Christ, the new creation has come: The old has gone, the new is 
here! 


I remember as a teenager struggling to assert my independence from parents and establish 
my identity as an emerging adult. It seems all of our early years in a family are pointed in 
that direction. We strive to display our uniqueness in competition with others. Of course, 
in this process, we do not really want to be isolated or alone. 
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We start to look to other meaningful persons in our lives for a sense of who we are 
becoming. This includes friends in school, at college, at a job, on a sports team and more. 


Literally everything changed when I married my wife Gloria. We started to establish a 
new family. In small and larger ways, we set aside the struggle for independence and 
began a life of interdependence and self-release to grow a solid and growing marriage. 
When our children were born, together we opened our hearts and lives to love more 
deeply and broadly by giving up more of ourselves for their well-being. Even more new 
ways of life followed as we accepted invitations to serve Christ in the Church. 


When we accept the invitation to follow Jesus, we start a new life and enter a new family. 
Our efforts to please ourselves only lead to disappointment and disillusionment. But in 
Christ, God provides a new beginning. We have an opportunity (and a responsibility as 
members of this family) to participate with God in renewing the world. God is not up to 
small stuff. His purpose is to literally reconcile all broken relationships and restore all 
things so that they may become on earth as they are in heaven. 


Prayer: Dear God, thank you for making everything new and inviting me to join you in 
that work today. Wherever I find brokenness and chaos, use me to work to create 
reconciliation and peace. Amen. 

Dean Blimline 


Thursday, September 6, 2012 
We are the Temple of the Holy Spirit 
1 Corinthians 3:16 
Do you not know that you are God’s temple and that God’s Spirit lives in you? 


There is a tendency today for Christians to see themselves as “Lone Rangers,” pursuing 
their faith as if the Church is an unnecessary encumbrance which stifles their “freedom in 
Christ.” I can have church at home or on the golf course. “God is present everywhere,” 
they say. 


In today’s scripture, the Apostle Paul makes an important point that is often overlooked 
because of the English translation. The you in this verse is plural, not singular. Paul is not 
talking to me; he is talking to us, the people of Church of the Cross, all of us. 


WE are God’s temple...God’s Spirit lives in US 


Imagine that. Picture that in your mind. Our church, our assembled congregation is a 
temple of God in which the Holy Spirit dwells. 


There is great significance in our individual faith and trust in Jesus Christ. It is the central 
element in our salvation but Christianity is more than my salvation. Christianity is about 
loving God and my neighbor. It is about showing a lost and frightened world that God 
loves them and wants them to have hope. It is about showing grace and compassion in a 
world where it is all too infrequently experienced. It is about worshipping in spirit and in 
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truth together, praying and praising God, raising holy hands to the Lord. It is about 
fellowship and family, sharing each other’s joys and yes, our burdens. And while I can do 
some of these things myself, the church can do so much more when all Christians work 
together to worship, pray, and serve. 


I participate in a Bible study at church. On any given Sunday fifteen or more people 
gather to read and reflect on a passage of scripture. One of our newer members 
commented recently, “It is amazing how much insight I gain into the passage because of 
the input of the various people in the group.” The life experiences and the faith 
experiences of each person add new dimensions to our understanding and offer new 
challenges to each of us as we seek to honor God with our lives. 


Christians need to worship together, we need to serve together and we need to pray 
together. Paul speaks of the Church as the “Body of Christ” and he tells us that every part 
of the body is necessary if the whole body is to function as it should. Will you be sure to 
bring your part of the body to church this week? Will you be prepared to offer your part 
to building the community of faith that is Church of the Cross? 


Prayer: Lord, I am too often focused on myself and too seldom focused on You. Even 
my faith is used to service my own fears, wants, doubts and aspirations and I take too 
little time to ask how I might make a difference in the lives of others. I worship when I 
feel like it and I pray when it crosses my mind. Forgive me Lord for placing my faith in 
service to me instead of glorifying you and serving others. 


Dick Wright 


Friday, September 7, 2012 

We are Seated with Christ 
Ephesians 2:4-7 
But God, who is rich in mercy, out of the great love with which he loved us, even when we 
were dead through our trespasses, made us alive together with Christ (by grace you have 
been saved), and raised us up with him, and made us sit with him in the heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus, that in the coming ages he might show the immeasurable riches of his 
grace in kindness toward us in Christ Jesus. 


Can you see Christ? (write an example) 
Can you hear Christ? (write an example) 
Can you touch Christ? (write an example) 


Take time this day to find Christ! You are seated with Christ. Are you struggling to see 
how you are seated with Christ? Maybe this example will be useful. My personal 
testimony proving that I am seated with Christ occurred twelve years ago after having a 
life threatening heart surgery. The funny part of this is you would think surviving heart 
surgery would be adequate, but God knew when the revealing was necessary to continue 
living in peace. Knowing Christ is seated with me was essential for my sanity. 


A couple of years ago, I was in an emotional state filled with pure agony, anxiety, and 
fear. I had no other choice but to fall to my knees and pray. God guided me to my knees. 
I began to cry as I was fearful of the unknown! 


We 
I had to face another life threatening heart surgery and my human error is fear. In the 
midst of prayer, I had this overwhelming peace come over me. God revealed to me a 
most powerful visualization of me seated with Christ at his feet in heaven! This was truly 
an amazing vision. This gave me the peace to not be fearful of the unknown and to have 
faith no matter what will happen with my next heart surgery. I am seated with Christ as 
long as I keep my heart open for faith to guide my daily walk (Luke 17:6; Matt. 17:20). 


This personal encounter was so humbling and I reflect upon it daily. 


Examine your life and you will find you are seated with Christ daily. This could be in the 
most unexpected place in your life, which makes it truly a blessing of peace—a peace 
that is provided not only in your life but the life of another during your journey. 


Take the time to reflect on the above questions again. Christ is seated with us in the 
quietest and simplest ways. Open your heart and take time to be humbled while then 
giving thanks. 


Tabitha Qualls 


Saturday, September 8, 2012 

We are Set Free in Christ 
Galatians 5:1 
It is for freedom that Christ has set us free. Stand firm, then, and do not let yourselves be 
burdened again by a yoke of slavery. 


Some people in our society have spent time in jail; locked up with their freedom 
restricted. The rest of us have been ‘locked up’ too; in prisons without bars. Do you know 
what I mean? We all have habits and patterns that enslave us to lives of poorer health, 
unsatisfying relationships, or a waste of our time, talents, and resources. What fears 
shackle your freedom to travel, make friends, be close to family, and speak honestly? 
What yearnings of your heart do you avoid and try to ignore? Doctors often call these 
fears and distractions addictions. Jesus called them sin in that they separate us from God 
and God’s call on our lives. In John 8:34 Jesus says, “Very truly I tell you, everyone who 
sins is a slave to sin.” 


Our pardon, our release from our daily prison of fear, sinful habit, negative thinking, and 
selfishness is the acceptance of the freedom available to us in Christ. From the Mount of 
Olives Jesus proclaimed, “Jf you hold to my teaching, you are really my disciples. Then 
you will know the truth, and the truth will set you free” (John 8:31-32). We have been set 
free by Christ. Have you claimed the freedom Christ offers? 


Are you free and available to be God’s person or are you bound by the lure of 
convenience, familiarity, and old rules. Do you take time to listen closely for God’s daily 
invitation into wholeness and right relationship? Jesus was challenged regularly by 
religious authorities who kept asking why he wasn’t following the local rules and 
religious customs. His answer always involved keeping his relationship with the Father 
open and accessible rather than following teachings that keep God’s power and grace 
locked away. 
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Our daily reading says the first step is to stand firm. Take a stand! Make the decision to 
listen to your life and trust in God enough to risk making a change. Break your habit for 
one day and let God enter in to your fear and discomfort. Trust that God’s powerful 
presence is stronger than your fear and tension—ask God to release you from your 
solitary confinement. Let God be free to do what God desires with your life and free 
yourself to accept God’s gifts and graces. 


And one more thing . . . the cost of Christ’s pardon, release, and forgiveness? That’s free 
too! 


Prayer: Gracious God, the creator and holder of our freedom, empower us to slow down 
and listen to the parts of our lives that are trapped and locked away. Open our eyes and 
our hearts to see and sense your invitation to freedom. Help us accept the freedom you 
offer to us. Amen 


Tom McElfresh 


Sunday, September 9, 2012 
God’s Vision for Peace 

Micah 4:1-4 
In days to come the mountain of the LORD's house shall be established as the highest of 
the mountains, and shall be raised up above the hills. Peoples shall stream to it, and 
many nations shall come and say: "Come, let us go up to the mountain of the LORD, to 
the house of the God of Jacob; that he may teach us his ways and that we may walk in his 
paths." For out of Zion shall go forth instruction, and the word of the LORD from 
Jerusalem. He shall judge between many peoples, and shall arbitrate between strong 
nations far away; they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more; but they shall all sit under their own vines and under their own fig trees, and 
no one Shall make them afraid; for the mouth of the LORD of hosts has spoken. 


God has a vision for peace. Peace means wholeness or well-being. The Hebrew word for 
peace is Shalom. Shalom became the common greeting of “hello” and “good-bye.” In 
worship, we pass the peace asking that God’s wholeness and well-being would be a 
blessing upon the person we shake hands with or hug. The Garden of Eden was a portrait 
of peace until the living being, Adam, decided to rebel. There are many other portraits of 
peace throughout our scriptures—the Promised Land, the city of Zion, the Messiah as the 
Prince of Peace, and the unity of the church. 


Micah envisions Jerusalem, built on the mount of Zion, as a center for peacemaking. 
Instead of God’s people trying to conquer other lands or resist being conquered, people 
from other nations come streaming to Zion to be taught the word of God. In addition, 
teaching goes out of Zion to the nations. Nations that are in conflict seek arbitration from 
the wisdom of God in Jerusalem. Instruments of war are refashioned into farming 
implements. Furthermore, each person has enough (they shall all sit under their own 
vines and under their own fig trees), so there is no need to hoard, live in fear, or to try to 
get what someone else has. 
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Micah did not see this vision fulfilled. Has God given up on peace? I don’t think so for 
Jesus came as the perfect embodiment of peace. If God has not given up on peace, neither 


should we. Let us work for peace and unity in Christ in the covenant community known 
as Church of the Cross United Methodist. 


Pastor John Whitaker 


Monday, September 10, 2012 
Loving God 
Mark 12:30 
Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind and with all thy strength: this is the first commandment. 


This commandment is central to our faith. It acknowledges the central place that God 
should have in our lives. But how do I do it? How do I love God with such passion and 
commitment? I confess that I have found no answer to this question. I know that God is 
here for me. I know that Jesus died that I might live eternally in His presence, 
experiencing His extraordinary love for me. I know that all creation sings of the wonder 
of God and yet I struggle to love God with the passion called for by the commandment. 
What am I to do? 


Perhaps the apostle John has given me a clue. In his first letter he says, “do not tell me 
you love God who you cannot see, when you do not love your brothers and sisters who 
you can see.” Is this the key? Have I neglected to love those whom God has placed in my 
path? Have I neglected to love my neighbor? Has this prevented me from truly loving 
God? My prayer is that the Holy Spirit will awaken in me a love for my neighbor that is 
deep and sure and that in loving others, my love for God will awaken and I will be able to 
say in spirit and in truth, my God, I truly love you with all my heart, soul, mind and 
strength. 


Prayer: My Lord God, I have no idea where I am going. I do not see the road ahead of 
me. I cannot know for certain where it will end. Nor do I really know myself, and the fact 
that I think I am following your will does not mean that I am actually doing so. But I 
believe that the desire to please you does in fact please you. And I hope I have that desire 
in all that I am doing. I hope that I will never do anything apart from that desire. And I 
know that if I do this you will lead me by the right road. —Thomas Merton 


Dick Wright 


Tuesday, September 11, 2012 
Loving Self & Neighbor 


Mark 12:31 
The second is equally important: “Love your neighbor as yourself” No other 
commandment is greater than these. 


J 


As the second half of the verse states “No other commandment is greater than these.’ 
The Bible quotes or refers to this on 10 separate occasions. So with that in mind, can you 
see how important it is to love your neighbor? I have always struggled with this verse. 
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I have felt that I did love others as much as myself. I cared for their safety and wellbeing 
as much as I thought I could. And then, a few weeks ago God opened my mind’s eyes to 
what my heart has been called to do. 


On my way home from an evangelism committee meeting, for some reason I went a 
different route. As I did, my attention was drawn to a man in a motorized wheel chair 
trying to wave passersby down. I watched as I approached, as three people drove by, 
paying no attention to this man in need. I turned around as soon as I could and drove back 
to him. As I did I watched two more people pass this visibly distressed man. When I got 
to him he was out of breath and quite emotionally upset. As he calmed down I found he 
suffers from M.S. and had a hard time communicating. (Because God had brought a great 
friend to me in my teens that had also suffered from M.S., I was able to call on my many 
hours of communication and miscommunication with my friend, to help me cipher what 
this man was trying to say). 


After a few short moments I was able to see his chair was stuck in a rut just off the 
sidewalk. Unsure of how long he had been there, I was certain he had been physically 
taxed greatly. I was able to get him on the sidewalk and back on his way in seconds, for 
which he thanked me repeatedly. I stayed and watched as he drove off, making sure all 
was well, then I got back in my car and headed home. Two blocks away, as I pulled to the 
stop sign, it felt as if God sat in the seat next to me and said, “This my son, is what the 
verse means, you ran to your brother in need and never thought once about anything but 
helping him.” I wept. 


Prayer: Heavenly Father, thank you for those that love others as they love themselves 
and help me, O Lord to be the person you call me to be, by following your 
commandments to love my neighbor as myself. 


Jonathan Taulbee 


Wednesday, September 12, 2012 
Practice Peace with Mentoring 


Deuteronomy 4:9 

Only be careful, and watch yourselves closely so that you do not forget the things your 
eyes have seen or let them slip from your heart as long as you live. Teach them to your 
children and to their children after them. 


This week I watched a PBS program about research being done on genetics and the role it 
plays in violent behavior. The researcher concluded that a particular gene pattern does 
indeed predispose a person to violent behavior. The surprise came when he discovered 
that there was a high rate of murders committed in his own family’s history. He decided 
to have his family members tested for the particular genetic pattern. Everyone tested 
negative for the pattern except him! The researcher himself was prone to violent 
behavior—but he was not a violent person. What made the difference? 


He looked carefully at his environment—at his childhood experience—and realized that 
he had had an extremely secure and happy childhood. Apparently a positive environment 
and upbringing can override any genetic tendencies toward violence. 
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So once again science has proven what the Bible has advised all along. “Train a child in 
the way he should go and when he is old, he will not turn from it” (Prov. 22:6). Our 
Creator knows how we are built and what we need to live happy and peaceful lives. 


Whose life do you influence? What do they see when they look at you? Are there children 
or young people who could benefit from your positive influence? We have opportunities 
every day to help young people grow into responsible, God-loving adults. It does indeed 
take a village to raise a child. Look for and seize those opportunities. 


Prayer: Father, help me to be mindful of those who are looking to me as an example of 
Godly living. I have known so many who influenced my life in a positive way. I pray that 
my life, too, will be a testimony to others. And hold before me each day the greatest 
example of all! Amen. 


Joyce Evenden 


Thursday, September 13, 2012 
Loyalty for the Sake of Others 
Proverbs 3:3 
“Never let go of loyalty and faithfulness. Tie them around your neck; write them on your 
heart.” 


“Don’t get married in medical school it will not last,” I heard. “He will leave you once he 
graduates medical school,” my wife heard. The medical schools we looked at were proud 
that 4 of their married students were divorced by the time they graduated. I did not listen 
to them. I let my faith and loyalty to my wife and our bond through and in Christ carry us 
through. We both believe that you have to do things for the best of the family, the 
smallest community over individual wants. As it says, “/f-you do this you will have a long 
and prosperous life and both God and man will be pleased with you” (Proverbs 3.4). 


So how do you tie loyalty and write faithfulness on your heart? Is it the physical wedding 
ring, the cross necklace, the sweatshirt of your favorite sports team or the tattoo of your 
country of origin? Does it mean you shout it from the rafters, or does it mean you show it 
in everything you do for the community in the name of the Lord? 


We need to remember that Jesus wants us to do things not for individual recognition, not 
so others see and say how good we are, but for Him. As Jesus teaches us, “.. . when you 
help a needy person do it in a way that even your closest friend will not know” (Matthew 
6:3). We should do things because of our loyalty and faithfulness to the Lord. We should 
serve the Lord through loyalty and faithfulness to each other for the sake of community 
not individual recognition. We need to write it on our hearts, so with each beat of our 
heart, we will remember. 


Prayer: Lord, help us to be loyal and faithful to each other and to you in everything we 
do. Help us to do all this with the benefit of others not our own recognition in mind. 
Amen 

Thom Dixon 
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Friday, September 14, 2012 
Peace in Community 
Matthew 18:20 
"For where two or three are gathered in my name, I am there among them." 


We live in a society that increasingly leaves us alone. It has become preferable to work 
independently. Our technology drives us to work alone. Information is not something to 
learn from others, but something to Google. The goal of efficiency often keeps people 
from "wasting time" by interacting. Whenever a value becomes pervasive in our culture, 
inevitably it influences many dimensions of life including our spiritual life. 


At one time we lived in a community-centered culture. The church was often the center 
of the community. People knew that they needed each other to survive. That is no longer 
the case—we can now survive, obtain food and shelter without human interaction. We 
can acquire endless information and never speak to another human being. But we cannot 
thrive and God did not create us to be alone. We are called to community. We are called 
to gather in the name of Jesus. We are called to allow the Holy Spirit to shape us—both 
individually and as a community of faith, a community whose purpose is to build the 
Kingdom of Heaven here on earth. 


Let us be intentional in acknowledging that Jesus is present in our midst. Every 
interaction, every experience has the potential to shape us into the body of Christ. 


Prayer: Lord, may I be available to you and others. May we be willing to move out of 
our comfort zone. May Church of the Cross be open to change and be a vehicle of 
change. Come into our midst, Lord Jesus. Amen. 


Mary Lynn Whitaker 


Saturday, September 15, 2012 
Peace in Forgiveness 
Matthew 18:21-22 
Then Peter came to him and asked, “Lord, how often should I forgive someone who sins 
against me? Seven times?” “No!” Jesus replied. “Seventy times seven!” 


What? Seventy times seven? I don’t know about you but that is a really hard thing to do. 
What about the saying “Fool me once, shame on you, fool me twice, shame on me.” 
Well... Jesus didn’t say that one! It hurts to be wronged even once but then to be 
wronged again and again and again, it really is hard to forgive. Even worse is when your 
children are wronged again and again and again. Seventy times seven? Does that mean at 
the 491“ time you don’t have to forgive anymore? No... and it really is freeing to 
forgive and let go . . . but seems like every time I do that, I get hurt again. 


The sense of community I receive from my church family makes me realize I’m not the 
only one that has been through my particular struggle or frustration. It is only by sharing 
that others are able to guide, comfort and support me. One person reminded me that when 
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Jesus was on the cross, he said, “Father, forgive them for they know not what they do.” If 
Jesus can forgive those sinning against him, why can’t I? It sure seems simple but for 
some reason, it just isn’t. Another one of my church family said they try praying fully for 
the person that has wronged them. I have found that when I pray for the person that has 
wronged me, God’s grace gives me the ability to continue forgiving over and over again. 


Forgiveness is a forever process. I could never do it alone nor would God want me to, 
which is why He blessed me with my church community to help me remember that GOD 
is with me and I am called to forgive even more than seventy times seven. 


Beth Lybrook 


Sunday, September 16, 2012 
Beyond our Prejudice 

Matthew 15:21-28 
Jesus left that place and went away to the district of Tyre and Sidon. Just then a 
Canaanite woman from that region came out and started shouting, "Have mercy on me, 
Lord, Son of David; my daughter is tormented by a demon." But he did not answer her at 
all. And his disciples came and urged him, saying, "Send her away, for she keeps 
shouting after us." He answered, "I was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel." 
But she came and knelt before him, saying, "Lord, help me." He answered, "It is not fair 
to take the children's food and throw it to the dogs." She said, "Yes, Lord, yet even the 
dogs eat the crumbs that fall from their masters' table." Then Jesus answered her, 
"Woman, great is your faith! Let it be done for you as you wish." And her daughter was 
healed instantly. 


Notice the disciples want Jesus to send the Canaanite woman away. Most likely, they feel 
the Canaanite woman has gotten exactly what she deserves. She is an enemy of Israel. 
Canaanites were known to worship other gods. Canaanites once sacrificed their children 
as idolatrous offerings into fiery furnaces for the god Molech. The disciples of Jesus may 
think, “No wonder her daughter is tormented by a demon!” 


Racism is often part of culture; it is passed on from one generation to the next. If we are 
not careful, we can be blind to our own prejudice and faults, focusing on the 
shortcomings of others, thinking they get exactly what they deserve. Jesus takes his 
disciples into the district of Tyre and Sidon. This is Canaanite country, the land of 
Gentiles. Why would Jesus go there? Perhaps, he wanted to teach the disciples a lesson. 
Jesus mirrors their prejudice to the Canaanite woman, but gives her hints he is willing to 
listen. And ultimately, he heals her daughter. 


One of the early obstacles to sharing the Christian faith was prejudice against Gentiles. 
We have obstacles in our own culture to the good news of Jesus. How can we invite 
others into our fellowship if we see them as people who are not worth our time? 


A first step toward freedom is seeing our cultural entrapments. Jesus helps the disciples 
to see their prejudice. May the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit help us to see anything in our 
culture that blocks receptivity to salvation and Christian community! 


Pastor John 
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Monday, September 17, 2012 
Entertaining Angels 
Hebrews 13:2 
Do not forget to entertain strangers, for by so doing some people have entertained angels 
without knowing it. 


One of the earliest stories in the scriptures about hospitality comes from Genesis. 
Abraham looked up and saw three strangers standing nearby. He hurried to meet them 
and bowed to the ground. He offered water for washing and quickly had a meal prepared 
from the best he could offer. 


These three angels brought him word of Sarah’s child and the great nation he would 
father. What a great message for Abraham! 


Our community of Church of the Cross is a unique place to greet and entertain strangers. 
Do you come early and visit at the “coffee table’? Do you try to talk to people you don’t 
know? Do you greet someone coming in the door that you have never seen before? Do 
you introduce yourself and encourage them to come in and share at the table? Do you 
invite them to join you in the Sunday School or take them into the sanctuary with you? 


We have members at COTC who came back to hear the message because someone 
welcomed them and made them feel at ease. 


Have you entertained angels for our community? 
Debbie Robillard 


Tuesday, September 18, 2012 

Do Not Oppress Strangers 
Exodus 23:9 
“You shall not oppress a stranger; you know the heart of a stranger, for you were 
strangers in the land of Egypt.” 


Many of us know what it’s like to be a stranger, whether it is in a new school, a new job, 
or even a new country. During the Exodus out of Egypt, the Lord says to the Jewish 
people, “Do not oppress an alien.” Many times during this period of trial, the people 
would lose sight of all that the Lord had done for them. By telling them not to oppress 
strangers, He was reminding them that they were strangers once too. 


When I was in second grade, I was playing on the playground when I saw two kids 
fighting. I didn’t know either of them very well, but I did know that they shouldn’t be 
fighting. It wasn’t nice (as said by a 1“ grader). I went over to them and I summoned all 
of my courage. Finally, with all my strength, I uttered the earth shattering phrase, “Hey, 
can’t we all just get along?” And with that, I became the target of the bully. There was a 
chase, somebody bit somebody else, and | sat in a lime green room until my mom picked 
me up. 
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Years went by before I really started looking at this as more than just a playground brawl. 
I was too young to know it, but God was pulling at my heart that day. It wasn’t my 
strength that pushed me to help that kid getting bullied; it was the strength God gave me. 
While we all have felt like a stranger in different places or with different people, we must 
remember that none of us are strangers in God’s eyes. 


Kevin Robillard 


Wednesday, September 19, 2012 
Repayment Not Required 

Luke 14:12-14 
Then Jesus said to his host, "When you give a luncheon or dinner, do not invite your 
friends, your brothers or relatives, or your rich neighbors; if you do, they may invite you 
back and so you will be repaid. But when you give a banquet, invite the poor, the 
crippled, the lame, the blind, and you will be blessed. Although they cannot repay you, 
you will be repaid at the resurrection of the righteous." 


On September 20 my friend Debbie made an offer that was a blessing to me and my 
family. Hurricane Hugo was headed our way and we were going to be forced to evacuate 
our mobile home park on base the next day if it did not change course. Debbie said, 
“Bring Joe, Leslie and your cat and dog and come stay with me and Chris. Jeff is being 
sent out to sea.” (Her husband was in the navy.) We rode out the storm with seven people 
(another friend was there too), four dogs and two cats. 


Because our place was badly damaged, Debbie and her family let us stay with them. For 
over a week we were warm and dry. We even got power back after a week. We later 
moved into the shelter on base to be closer to our place and all the things we had to do to 
get it repaired so we could go home. I asked Debbie one day, ““What do I owe you?” and 
she said, “Nothing. This is what people are supposed to do.” I am grateful to Debbie and 
her family for the love, support, and care they showed my family in a time of need. 


Prayer: Lord, help me to be welcoming to those who can never repay me for my gift, 
hospitality, or help. Open my eyes to see those that are in need and not hesitate to give 
them the love and care they deserve. Amen 


Cheryl Wilson 


Thursday, September 20, 2012 
Welcoming Jesus 

Matthew 25:31-40 
When the Son of Man comes in his glory, and all the angels with him, he will sit on his 
throne in heavenly glory. All the nations will be gathered before him and he will separate 
the people one from another as a shepherd separates the sheep from the goats. He will 
put the sheep on his right and the goats on his left. Then the King will say to those on his 
right, ‘Come, you who are blessed by my Father, take your inheritance, the kingdom 
prepared for you since the creation of the world. For I was hungry and you gave me 
something to eat, I was thirsty and you gave me something to drink, I was a stranger and 
you invited me in, I needed clothes and you clothed me, I was sick and you looked after 
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me, I was in prison and you came to visit me.’ Then the righteous will answer him, ‘Lord 
when did we see you hungry and feed you, or thirsty and give you something to drink? 
When did we see you a stranger and invite you in, or needing clothes and clothe you? 
When did we see you sick or in prison and go to visit you? “The King will reply, ‘T tell 
you the truth, whatever you did for one of the least of these brothers of mine, you did for 
me. 


There was a time in our family’s life here at Church of the Cross when this church 
reached out to us as the Body of Christ to help us when our daughter Sarah nearly died 
from a brain aneurysm. Tom and I left for vacation on a Thursday and Sarah was to join 
us in a few days. She woke up on that Friday morning and collapsed from a severe 
headache and seizure. 


Sarah, at that time, worked for the church’s World of Love daycare. When she didn’t 
show up at work the director, Chris Farris, began calling Sarah on the phone. The ringing 
phone aroused Sarah from a deep sleep caused by the seizure and she crawled to the 
phone to call Chris back. 


Many people jumped into action and came to the aid of Sarah while we were hundreds of 
miles away. She was taken to the hospital and was in serious condition and needed brain 
surgery as soon as possible. Church of the Cross members joined together in trying to 
find a way to reach us on the road; this was before either of us had cell phones. The only 
information we left behind at home was where we were to stay that Friday night. Folks 
contacted the highway patrol and the hotel in desperation. When we arrived at our hotel 
in early evening, we received the message to call the hospital and we discovered what 
had happened. We immediately began the eleven hour trip back to Dayton. 


Over the next month or so our family, friends and church were with us every step of the 
way. They made sure we were cared for in every sense of the word. They brought food, 
cared for Laura, and they covered our jobs and household chores. 


They provided so much for us that we felt surrounded by the love and care of God during 
the entire time. They were the hands and feet of God. 


Prayer: Dear Lord, help us always to be aware of how we can care for others as you have 
cared for us. Amen 


Sandy McElfresh 
Friday, September 21, 2012 
Insiders & Outsiders 
Romans 12:13 
Contribute to the needs of the saints, practice hospitality. 
In Romans 12:13, we (as God’s people) are given a simple task . . . “share with God’s 


people who are in need. Practice hospitality.” This statement almost seems too easy to 
understand. There are times when I read my Bible and I come to a passage like this and 
think, “I don’t need to dwell on that one because it is pretty obvious.” But I have gotten 
in the habit of trying to understand what I’m reading instead of just reading the words. 
Sometimes when we are trying to figure out what God is saying, we can first look at what 
He’s not. 
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When we practice hospitality, it is easiest to offer it to a friend or a loved one. These 
people are our “insiders.” These are the people that are easy for us to take care of. But the 
verse doesn’t say only share with those you like. It says share with God’s people who are 
in need. This may include our “insiders” but it will almost surely involve our “outsiders.” 
Our “outsiders” are those who oppress us. 


As hard as it is sometimes, God wants us to love everyone. We should strive to have a 
mindset of “turning the other cheek” and “love thy enemy.” These things can prove to be 
quite difficult sometimes. But with the love and strength of Christ, we can stop avoiding 
opportunities to be hospitable, whether it is for a friend, or a stranger. 


Jenni Robillard 


Saturday, September 22, 2012 
Welcomed by Christ 
Romans 15:7-9 (The Message) 
So reach out and welcome one another to God’s glory. Jesus did it; now you do it! Jesus, 
staying true to God’s purposes, reached out in a special way to the Jewish insiders so 
that the old ancestral promises would come true for them. As a result, the non-Jewish 
outsiders have been able to experience mercy and show appreciation to God. 


Recently I traveled to Kasenga, D.R.C. (Africa) and was treated to an African welcome. 
Members of the congregation escorted me from the car and led me in a procession down 
the road, singing, dancing, clapping, and ulating*. Once inside, a welcome song and 
songs of praise to God were sung. Gifts were presented at each visit that were both 
symbolic and practical—doves which usher in God’s Spirit, foods such as chickens, 
cassava, groundnuts and bananas representing the fruits of my destination. 


This scene was repeated at each of my ten church visits. Often the poorest and most 
destitute churches gave the most sacrificial gifts. They had never met me and yet they 
poured out their most precious gifts to accept and welcome me in the name of Jesus. 


In the scripture, Paul’s message is clear—accept one another. He prays that God will give 
the believers unity as they follow Jesus. The prayers and worship of believers united in 
heart is sweet music in the ears of God. It is a testimony to the world that we belong to 
Jesus and that God is displaying his love in us. When Jews and Gentiles, strong and 
weak, and men and women from different races can unite in Christ and glorify God, 
unbelievers are amazed and say, “If such different people can be so united, their God 
must mean a lot to them.” 


How can we as the church become more accepting of each other and proclaim Christ and 
glorify God? 


Prayer: Father, give us hearts that seek to follow the example of Jesus, so that we can 
sacrificially live in unity despite our differences. We ask this so that we may give you 
glory. Amen. 

Jane Wise 


* A long, wavering, high-pitched vocal sound resembling a howl with a trilling quality. 
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Sunday, September 23, 2012 
No Idols 


Exodus 20:1-6 

Then God spoke all these words: Iam the LORD your God, who brought you out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of slavery; you shall have no other gods before me. You 
shall not make for yourself an idol, whether in the form of anything that is in heaven 
above, or that is on the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth. You shall 
not bow down to them or worship them; for I the LORD your God am a jealous God, 
punishing children for the iniquity of parents, to the third and the fourth generation of 
those who reject me, but showing steadfast love to the thousandth generation of those 
who love me and keep my commandments. 


God is One! This is at the heart of the Biblical message. There are no other gods. Only 
the one true God is to be worshipped. 


The word LORD in our text above means “Yahweh.” This is the sacred name for the 
essence of God. When Christianity begins, the central message is “Jesus is LORD.” This 
really means the same thing as our text above proclaims, “There is only one God.” Jesus 
is Yahweh. Lord also means Master. Thus, God has claims to every aspect of our lives, 
both individual and communal. Yahweh is the One God who rules over everything. 


People who believe in many gods compartmentalize life. There is a god for this and a god 
for that. Compartmentalizing is tempting in our society. 


People of faith should have only one reference point for life and existence—God. 
Therefore, our worldview must be absolutely God-centered. If we view the world 
primarily in terms for what it does for us as individuals, we are succumbing to idolatry. 


God is One! The task for Christians is to submit our work, play, family, church, desires, 
worship, thoughts, and our very lives to the one true God. God is supreme. 


God wants the Oneness of God to be reflected in our unity as people of faith. This 
requires deep truth-telling, forgiveness, and being committed to meet together. This 
requires that we seek to be guided by God. This requires that nothing has priority over 
God in our lives. 


Pray that idols may be cast down so that we may be one. 


“Hear O Israel: The LORD our God, the LORD is one. Love the LORD your God with 
all your heart and with all your soul and with all your strength” (Deuteronomy 6:4-5). 


Pastor John 
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Monday, September 24, 2012 
Truth-Filled Lives 
Psalm 86:11-12 
Teach me your way, O Lord, that I may walk in your truth; give me an undivided heart to 
revere your name. I give thanks to you, O Lord my God, with my whole heart, and I will 
glorify your name forever. 


I have seldom had an undivided heart. Oh, I hold God at the center of my life for a short 
time, but I’m easily distracted. 


To revere is to love and honor. I think what brings me back from distraction most often is 
to take time to give thanks. Then I realize, how big and gracious and loving God is. I 
remember that all love comes from Him. I remember how many ways He touches me 
through people, music, scripture, and nature. I am in awe and I honor Him . . . until Iam 
distracted again. 


Prayer: Let me have an undivided heart to love and honor you, not a heart divided by 
distraction, pain, and fear. May I remember that I am your child; you care for me and I 
love you. And when I forget, lead me back through your grace to an undivided heart. For 
I know I can only have an undivided heart through you. 


Doug Evenden 


Tuesday, September 25, 2012 
Truth Needed 

Acts 5:1-4 
But aman named Ananias, with the consent of his wife Sapphira, sold a piece of 
property; with his wife's knowledge, he kept back some of the proceeds, and brought only 
a part and laid it at the apostles' feet. "Ananias," Peter asked, "why has Satan filled your 
heart to lie to the Holy Spirit and to keep back part of the proceeds of the land? While it 
remained unsold, did it not remain your own? And after it was sold, were not the 
proceeds at your disposal? How is it that you have contrived this deed in your heart? You 
did not lie to us but to God!" 


Possessions have the power to get us into a lot of trouble. We forget that all we have is a 
gift and ultimately owned by the Giver of Life. As Peter speaks to Ananias, he addresses 
the condition of his heart and points out the lies that have been told. Ultimately, he 
reminds him that he has lied to the Holy Spirit. 


Scripture seems very harsh to us living in this Postmodern Age, comfortably surrounded 
by our possessions. This story is a stark reminder of just how far we have come in 
creating a Gospel that works for us, rather than being recreated by the truth of the Gospel. 
Perhaps, we need to ask ourselves hard questions and to be ruthlessly honest with the 
answers. Do I acknowledge that "my" possessions are a gift and need to be available for 
God's use? How often do I claim to be living sacrificially but really only give the 
leftovers? How often do I justify my behaviors by holding onto lies? 
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"There's really not anything I can do to make a difference." "I've worked hard and 
deserve everything I have." "They must have done something to get themselves in such a 
mess." These are all lies I have told myself at some time or the other. We cannot have 
community as long as we hold onto a belief system that elevates "my needs" and "my 
rights" to be the most important. We are called to love our neighbors as ourselves. When 
this happens it becomes "our needs" and "our rights." 


Prayer: Lord, may my spirit become sensitive to the Holy Spirit, so that when lies begin 
to form in my heart--your truth will prevail. Enable me to have the mind of Christ, not the 
mind of the world. Give me eyes to see others as you do. Give me hands to treat others as 
you do. Grant me courage to live sacrificially . . . to the One who gave all. Amen. 


Mary Lynn Whitaker 


Wednesday, September 26, 2012 
Feed My Sheep 

John 21:5-17 
When they had finished eating, Jesus said to Simon Peter, “Simon son of John do you 
truly love me more than these?” “Yes, Lord,” he said, “you know that I love you.” Jesus 
said, “Feed my lambs.” Again Jesus said, “Simon son of John, do you truly love me?” 
He answered, “Yes Lord, you know that I love you.” Jesus said, “Take care of my 
sheep.” The third time he said to him, “Simon son of John, do you love me?” Peter was 
hurt because Jesus asked him the third time, “Do you love me?” He said, “Lord you 
know all things; you know that I love you.” Jesus said, “Feed my sheep.” 


Every morning, Monday through Friday, I have the joy and privilege of working in the 
nursery at World of Love. I greet the littlest of God’s lambs as they arrive at the center. I 
am usually greeted with very big smiles and I see the excitement in their eyes as they 
recognize that I am one of their caregivers. 


It is such a good feeling to put parents’ minds at peace as they see their little babies 
happy when being dropped off. To know these parents trust me to care for their children 
is so satisfying. It can be challenging at times if they are not feeling well or have not slept 
well the night before and I try to figure out just what they need to calm down. As I look 
into their sweet little faces, I see the face of God looking back at me. They are such gifts. 


I feel so blessed watching them develop in the first year of their lives. They go from 
being totally dependent on me and other caregivers to becoming little people crawling, 
walking, and discovering new abilities. To hear their sweet tones of laughter and their 
cries for food, I am blessed. I pray that through this work I can truly answer to God, “I 
love you.” 


Prayer: Dear God, please help me to continue to look for new ways to show you how 
much I love you. May I continue to serve you by loving and feeding your littlest lambs. 
Amen. 


Sandy McElfresh 
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Thursday, September 27, 2012 
Charge My Account 
Philemon 10:18 
So if you consider me a partner, welcome him as you would welcome me. If he has done 
you any wrong or owes you anything, charge it to me. 


Paul wrote to Philemon about Onesimus who was a slave Philemon had come to trust. He 
had given Onesimus charge over his household goods. He trusted his treasuries to the 
care of this slave as a steward. But Onesimus betrayed his master’s trust. It is one thing to 
have a thief break into your house and rob you; but it is something far more insulting and 
painful to be betrayed by someone you trust. 


Have you ever felt like Philemon? Has a close friend or family member behaved toward 
you in ways that seem unimaginable? This behavior can cut deep, leaving a pain that is 
hard to forgive. What should be our response? Our instincts tell us to turn away and 
guard our hearts. Paul suggests a different course of action. 


While in Rome, Onesimus came into contact with Paul, and became a believer. After his 
conversion, Paul sent Onesimus back to Philemon with this letter, urging Philemon to 
receive Onesimus back as his brother in Christ. 


Paul took it a step further, assuring Philemon that he would gladly pay whatever 
Onesimus owed him. Jesus changed the heart of Onesimus, Paul witnessed this change, 
and was persuading Philemon to forgive. The power of forgiveness is that it provides 
freedom from the past hurt and pain for both sides. 


This story is a beautiful picture of what Jesus does for everyone. Regarding all his people 
and our sins Jesus is saying, “Charge it to me.” Jesus has paid our debt, and all that we 
owe. 


Prayer: Lord, help us to remember you have paid our debt and all that we owe. May we 
take your lead today and graciously give and receive forgiveness. 


Dan Craig 


Friday, September 28, 2012 
Meeting Together 
Hebrews 10:24-25 
And let us consider how we may spur one another on toward love and good deeds. Let us 
not give up meeting together, as some are in the habit of doing, but let us encourage one 
another—and all the more as you see the Day approaching. 
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Early Christians thought Jesus was returning very soon. When this didn’t happen, I 
imagine many gave up—lost their faith and left the group. Today most understand that 
“none know the hour of his return.” We need to keep going in our faith and keep growing 
in our faith. 


Our faith grows as we study the scriptures, pray every day and meet with others in the 
faith—Sunday School, prayer groups, and groups such as Disciple. 


As our faith grows stronger, we are able to encourage others. Some are able to encourage 
by example, as the Delaneys did for so many years. Some work on community projects or 
small days of mission. Some take longer mission trips. 


Could you give someone a ride when they need it? Could you show your love for our 
children by helping with VBS or Sunday School—serve a meal to our YF or drive on one 
of their trips? Encourage by your example. 


Dedicate yourself anew. Offer your prayers, your gifts, and your weekly presence. The 
best way to encourage each other is to be here to worship together. 


Debbie Robillard 


Saturday, September 29, 2012 
Guidance 

Acts 13:1-3 
Now in the Church at Antioch there were prophets and teachers: Barnabas, Simeon who 
was called Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, Mana-en a member of the court of Herod the 
tetrarch, and Saul. While they were worshiping the Lord and fasting, the Holy Spirit 
said, “Set apart for me Barnabus and Saul for the work to which I have called them.” 
Then after fasting and praying, they laid their hands on them and sent them off- 


Who knows how many years ago it was—it seems like a lifetime now—but I have never 
forgotten the truth in this scripture. 


I was the Lay Director of Children's Work here when we were known as Beavertown 
E.U.B. Church. Finding persons to serve as Sunday School teachers was, sadly, a never- 
ending job. I recall one particular time when I sat pouring over our church directory for 
an inspiration as to whom I might call and ask to serve in this position. 


One name I paused at for a moment, but went on by, questioning her ability and assuming 
the answer would probably be “No” anyway. However, that name kept coming back to 
me and finally I called her. There was some hesitation, but after a little time, she said, 
“Yes, I'll try.” 


She became a very good and long-time Sunday School teacher and the children loved 
her! That was one of the first experiences I had at feeling that the Spirit had led me to her. 
I had had no part in her selection. 
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Prayer: Lord, You call us all to service, but some are too timid to come forward on their 
own. Thank you for sending your Spirit to direct others to be their “encouragers.” We 
need each other as helpers, but it is You we truly lean on for guidance. Amen. 


Faye Duncan 


Sunday, September 30, 2012 
This is My Body 
Matthew 26:26-28 
While they were eating, Jesus took a loaf of bread, and after blessing it he broke it, gave 
it to the disciples, and said, "Take, eat; this is my body." Then he took a cup, and after 
giving thanks he gave it to them, saying, "Drink from it, all of you; for this is my blood of 
the covenant, which is poured out for many for the forgiveness of sins. 


At the heart of our worship is communion. Communion is essential to community. 
Remember, Jesus changed the words to the Passover Feast, the most important communal 
meal in Judaism, to reflect that the grace which protected the Israelites from the last 
plague continues in Jesus to bring salvation. The Israelites left Egypt in haste eating 
unleavened bread. 


They would be fed manna in the desert, bread from heaven. Jesus is bread from heaven. 
He nourishes with forgiveness through the sacrifice of his body on the cross. Jesus is the 
Passover Lamb who shed his blood to deliver us from slavery to sin and death. All of this 
is a gift that cannot be earned. 


This week is world communion. We are reminded that people groups all over the earth 
are celebrating the Eucharist. 


We tend to think that each of us is receiving communion individually and all the benefits 
of grace are for our personal faith journey. Remember, Jesus gave the sacrament to his 
disciples as a group. In addition, he said, “Drink from this cup; all of you, for this is my 
blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many for the forgiveness of sins.” Notice 
the italicized words are all words that are referring to an expanding group of chosen 
people who are offered relationship with God through Christ. 


Salvation is communal. There are no “solitary” Christians just like there should be no 
“independent” churches. When Jesus brings us into new covenant, he is bringing us into a 
family that includes diverse peoples of different cultures who are called to work together 
in the Spirit. 


When we receive communion, it is not just for ourselves; it is for others. We are on a 
spiritual journey together. Sanctifying grace transforms us to be less selfish, to consider 
the needs of others, to be in service to the world. Covenant is almost always between God 
and God’s people. Christians enter into the salvation that Jesus offers and we become part 
of the church experiencing the Kingdom of God. 


In order to experience God more fully, receiving grace with Christians all over the world 
is a good idea. Consider that every devotional you do this week is not just for you, but for 
others. As our church receives the sacrament on World Communion Sunday, we pray it 
benefits the nations. 


Pastor John 
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Monday, October 1, 2012 
Grace is Sufficient 

2 Corinthians 12:9-10 
Three times I pleaded with the Lord to take it away from me. But he said to me, “My 
grace is sufficient for you, for my power is made perfect in weakness.” Therefore I will 
boast all the more gladly about my weaknesses, so that Christ’s power may rest on me. 
That is why, for Christ’s sake, I delight in weaknesses, in insults, in hardships, in 
persecutions, in difficulties. For when I am weak, then I am strong. 


Most of us have a hard time boasting about our weaknesses, but Paul makes a good point 
here. We ARE made stronger by having to face adversity. We do grow wiser when we 
suffer the consequences of bad choices. And the inherent goodness in most people draws 
them closer to each other when facing adversity. We’ve seen it again and again—when 
tragedy hits a community, people from all across the country respond to help. When 
tragedy hits a family, a whole community reaches out to offer food, shelter and spiritual 
support. 


But we are not so quick to respond with kindness when the adversity is a result of 
someone’s own shortcomings. We say things like, “They’re getting what’s coming to 
them.” Or, “What goes around comes around.” Where is the grace in that? 


We are imperfect creatures. We make mistakes. Hard as we try to be perfect, we never 
will be. Our perfection can only be achieved through the One—the only One—who IS 
perfect. So take it easy on your spouse, your co-worker, your children! And take it easy 
on yourself! We all fall short. For when we are weak, we are strong in Christ. 


Prayer: Father, give me patience with myself and others and help me to delight in my 
weaknesses so that I can be strong in You. 


Joyce Evenden 


Tuesday, October 2, 2012 
The Bread of Life 

John 6:47-51 
Very truly, I tell you, whoever believes has eternal life. I am the bread of life. Your 
ancestors ate the manna in the wilderness, and they died. This is the bread that comes 
down from heaven, so that one may eat of it and not die. I am the living bread that came 
down from heaven. Whoever eats of this bread will live forever; and the bread that I will 
give for the life of the world is my flesh. 


One of the services I am part of at Church of the Cross is Very Important People (VIP) 
Ministries. As a VIP Minister, my wife and I visit members of the church who are not 
able to attend the church on Sunday because of health or other reasons. We call these 
people, “shut-ins.” During the visit, we talk to them about what is going on in their life 
and ask them what we can do to help them, if anything, and pray for them. 
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We also serve communion during our visit. This is performed as an extension of the 
communion that is served at church and is done using a “communion kit” that is placed 
on the altar and blessed during the church service. I am always impressed at what it 
means to people to be able to recetve communion. We always ask beforehand if they 
would like communion and nearly all of the shut-ins eagerly accept the offer. It means so 
much to them. 


Sometimes, we hear of a shut-in that we have visited who has passed away and is now 
with the Lord. In one case, we had served the person’s last communion. To this day, I am 
awed by that fact and I realize that I get as much out of serving communion as they do 
out of receiving it. 


Prayer: Father, be with us as we accept your “bread of life.” We understand that it is 
what gives us the strength to go about our daily lives. Give us the ability to help others as 
they struggle with their own problems. Make us your own. 


Dan Sullivan 


Wednesday, October 3, 2012 
Responding to God 
Psalm 105:1-5 (MSG) 
Keep your eyes open for God, watch for his works; be alert for signs of his presence. 
Remember the world of wonders he has made, his miracles, and the verdicts he's 
rendered. 


Throughout the Bible, God’s people are instructed to stop and recall what He did for 
them. Psalm 105 is a song of remembrance of God’s goodness to His beloved ones. It 
traces His direction, provision and protection through their history and the lives of 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses. Today we can look back over a much longer 
history and see how God’s plan has and is unfolding. 


Psalm 105:1-5 shows a progression of what happens when we pause to remember—give 
thanks to Him and continue calling on Him. Sing of Him and talk with other believers 
regarding all He has done. Then go tell everyone of His greatness. When I stop to 
remember where God’s hand has been at work in my life and in the world around me, 
these various ways of responding to God become more natural. 


But the key to being able to rejoice in the past is not found in counting the number of 
good things that have happened, but in remembering that God remembers! I can rejoice 
because He never forgets His plan and He never forsakes His promises. 


Even when life is tough and things don’t seem to make sense to me, I can rest assured 
that He is in control and He is working out His plan. He has my best interest at heart. 
Knowing this encourages and strengthens me, and pushes me to do my best to live for 
Him. 
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Have you responded to God this week? It's as easy as singing a song, sharing a story with 
a friend, or saying a prayer of thanksgiving. 


Prayer: Thank you Lord for remembering us. May our reflections produce a joyful song, 
a story that encourages, or a prayer that is filled with an abundance of thank you notes. 


Dan Craig 


Thursday, October 4, 2012 
Remember the Sabbath 
Exodus 20:8-10 
"Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days you shall labor and do all your 
work. But the seventh day is a Sabbath to the Lord your God, in it you shall not do any 
work, you or your son, or your daughter, your manservant, or your maidservant, or your 
cattle , or the sojourner who is within your gates." 


Webster’s Dictionary defines Sabbath as a day of rest and repose. Our society is 
organized around a seven day weekly cycle which we see referenced in the books of 
Genesis and Exodus especially. God in our creation knew our physical and spiritual needs 
would require a break every seven days to rest from our physical efforts and recharge our 
spiritual being. 


I find that each Sunday is an opportunity to focus on how much my life is affected by 
God and my church congregation and to give thanks and worship together with my faith 
community. 


I experience joy each Sunday as I anticipate the weekly Sunday School class I teach. This 
group offers reflections on the past week and anticipation of coming events. This 
exchange takes us from the "me" orientation it’s easy for each of us to fall into and unites 
the group with a congregational outlook. 


Sunday has always been a "family day" focus for us and we draw strength and joy from 
our pastor's weekly message, the music and the rituals. We witness the baptisms and new 
member events that sustain our congregation and our pledge to support them in a holy 
manner. Each Sunday provides the opportunity to share worship with those who have a 
like commitment to return each Sabbath and celebrate the blessings we have received and 
to provide comfort and support for those who might be suffering. 


Prayer: Lord may we be committed to attend and participate in our church services to 
obtain the renewal of our spirits as we reflect reverently on our many activities. May we 


take to our hearts the meaning of The Lord's Prayer as we say it this and each Sunday. 


Mark Simmons 
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Friday, October 5, 2012 
Honor Others 
Romans 12:9-10 
Love should be shown without pretending. Hate evil, and hold on to what is good. Love 
each other like the members of your family. Be the best at showing honor to each other. 


As I look back, I find it difficult to believe I once had such a time of spiritual emptiness 
that as a result, I had not attended worship services for nearly a year. It was only when I 
finally realized I was lacking a very important part of my life that was once quite dear to 
me that I got up enough courage to return. 


So, finally on a sunny Sunday morning, fearing how others might greet me, question me, 
and judge me about my absence, I arrived at the door and up the steps to the foyer only to 
be greeted with open arms by Harriet Hayes. 


No questions. No condemnation. Nothing but outstretched arms and a welcoming 
greeting! She hugged me and kissed my cheek. There was no pretended love here. I truly 
felt loved like a valued member of a family. She honored me like I had never expected to 
be honored. 


Prayer: Oh, Father, how you blessed us with families—our own and the extended family 
of your church! You knew how we would need each other on this journey called “Life.” 
Help us to always be watching and waiting to heap honor on others . . . Your children in 
need of our touch. Amen. 

Faye Duncan 


Saturday, October 6, 2012 
Denial and Following 
Matthew 16:24-25 
Then Jesus said to his disciples, “Whoever wants to be my disciple must deny themselves 
and take up their cross and follow me. For whoever wants to save their life will lose it, 
but whoever loses their life for me will find it. 


Our society today has too much of an emphasis on self reliance. People are afraid to say, 
“God is my leading light.” Could it be that people are afraid of being viewed as “weak” 
in the eyes of non-believers or they are overly confident in their abilities? This passage 
solidifies the fact that Jesus is the leader in our lives and as long as we follow him, we 
will find our way into the Kingdom of God. 


I had a situation occur over the past year that placed part of my future solely in the hands 
of others. I have always had a tight control over my life. I would always strategically plan 
everything I could and minimize the risks in areas I couldn’t. For the first time in my life, 
I solely depended upon God to lead me; knowing that His will would be done. Living 
through the situation was difficult; however, the result was a new understanding that I 
cannot control every aspect of life; it is in God’s hands. 
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God has plans for your life of which you are unaware. When difficult situations arise in 
your life, view those as opportunities to strengthen your relationship with Christ; trust in 
Him, turn those situations over to God and you will always be led. Remember, God is 
your leading light. Make him the center of your life and everything else will fall into 
place. 


Matthew Jessup 


Sunday, October 7, 2012 
God’s Temple 

John 14:18-27 
"T will not leave you orphaned; I am coming to you. In a little while the world will no 
longer see me, but you will see me; because I live, you also will live. On that day you will 
know that I am in my Father, and you in me, and I in you. They who have my 
commandments and keep them are those who love me; and those who love me will be 
loved by my Father, and I will love them and reveal myself to them." Judas (not Iscariot) 
said to him, "Lord, how is it that you will reveal yourself to us, and not to the world?" 
Jesus answered him, "Those who love me will keep my word, and my Father will love 
them, and we will come to them and make our home with them. 


Whoever does not love me does not keep my words; and the word that you hear is not 
mine, but is from the Father who sent me. "I have said these things to you while I am still 
with you. But the Advocate, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, will 
each. you everything, and remind you of all that I have said to you. Peace I leave with 
you; my peace I give to you. I do not give to you as the world gives. Do not let your 
hearts be troubled, and do not let them be afraid.” 


Jesus is speaking with his disciples about the work of salvation that is to take place. Jesus 
prepares his followers for his crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension into glory. In these 
powerful works God offers us wholeness and relationship. 


Jesus says, “I will not leave you orphaned.” Though the physical presence of Jesus 
leaves, he promises that the Father and the Son will make their home in God’s people. 
Through the indwelling Spirit, the Father and Son now hold residence in the church. The 
Holy Spirit is our Teacher. The Holy Spirit reminds us of all that Jesus said. And Jesus 
said only what the Father wanted him to say. There is amazing unity in the Trinity. 


Jesus promises us peace, another word for salvation. The disciples are assured they do not 
have to be afraid. The perfect love of God casts out fear. When we receive the Holy 
Spirit, we have accepted relationship with God through Christ. As recipients of salvation, 
we then enter into the work of Jesus. The church is the priesthood of all believers. In 
other words, we become instruments of God’s presence to one another just as the Holy 
Spirit ministers the presence of God in our lives. 


Jesus says, “Because I live, you also will live.” The life of Jesus is in us via the Holy 
Spirit. And this indwelling continues until the end of time. 


Pray that God will continually use Church of the Cross as priests of God’s presence. Pray 
that we love God with obedience. 


John Whitaker 
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Monday, October 8, 2012 
Longing for God 
Psalm 63:1-4 
O God, you are my God, earnestly I seek you; my soul thirsts for you, my body longs for 
you, ina dry and weary land where there is no water. I have seen you in the sanctuary 
and beheld your power and your glory. Because your love is better than life, my lips will 
glorify you. I will praise you as long as I live, and in your name I will lift up my hands. 


A few years back I found myself very depleted. I was spiritually exhausted and empty. I 
had just started to see this in myself but some loving kind strong Christian women had 
seen it earlier and were worried about me. I had told them I would be fine, however, I 
was not. 


Working in ministry I often find myself on the feeding end, but slowly starving myself 
spiritually. I stopped in one night about four weeks into the Disciple 1 Class to see how 
they were doing. We got to talking and they were giving me a hard time in a fun way 
because I had never taken Disciple. They offered to let me join the class. 


That struck a chord in me. I thought it over and the next day when Pam Dean was in the 
church for a meeting, I asked her, “Are you serious about the offer to join the group?” 
She told me yes, and I said right then and there, I would see them the next Monday. I did 
not realize how dry I was until I was able to pray, study, and seek God with this loving 
group of Christians. 


Prayer: Lord thank you for sending people to help us see how to draw closer to you— 
whether it be in a song we hear, a scripture sent to us, or a Bible lesson we are taught. 
Amen. 


Cheryl Wilson 


Tuesday, October 9, 2012 
A Royal Priesthood 

1 Peter 2:9-11 
But you are not like that, for you are a chosen people. You are royal priests, a holy 
nation, God’s very own possession. As a result, you can show others the goodness of 
God, for he called you out of the darkness into his wonderful light. Once you had no 
identity as a people; now you are God’s people. Once you received no mercy; now you 
have received God’s mercy. 


All believers, whether we are laity or clergy, are called to be priests. We are called to be 
God’s representatives to the people and equally as important, we are called to be people’s 
representatives to God. We sometimes don’t think that God is talking to us in these verses 
because we were not called to be “Priests” but rather to work as the maintenance person 
in our church or just asked to help keep the lawn mowed. Well, you may ask yourself, 
“Who is the priest?” The answer is rather simple—ANYONE who has experienced God’s 
GRACE, and that includes EVERYONE. 
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What am I called to do? That question is simple also. Share grace with others. Be God’s 
hands and feet showing how His grace affects you and your life. We are called to be a 
channel for God’s grace, to make Christ real for people in all situations. We need to start 
with ourselves and be real and give it our best. For God will always lead us where He 
wants us. 

I am not a building 

I am not an hour on Sunday 

I am not songs and sermons 

I am not rules and rituals 

I am the CHURCH 

I am God’s voice for the voiceless 

I am God’s hand’s for the hurting 

I am God’s heart for the hopeless 

I WILL BE THE CHURCH! 

AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Prayer: Lord, you have called us all your beloved children. You have shown us the grace 
that we do not deserve; yet you give it freely. God, please help us to be your hands and 
feet. These things I pray in Jesus’ holy name! 


Jonathan Taulbee 


Wednesday, October 10, 2012 
Courage to Witness 

Acts 23:10-11 

And when the dissension became violent, the tribune, afraid that Paul would be torn in 
pieces by them, commanded the soldiers to go down and take him by force from among 
them and bring him into the barracks. The following night the Lord stood by him and said 
“Take courage, for as you have testified about me at Jerusalem, so you must bear witness 
also at Rome.” 


Acts 23: 10-11 reveals that even after a brutal beating, God tells Paul to “take courage.” 
Really? We are supposed to witness even in the face of danger or harm? Acts tells us the 
answer is Yes! Many of us have stories of how we have done this, but here is one of the 
opposite: 


When I was working at video store a number of years ago, I told one of my coworkers I 
was a Christian. I could tell by his reaction, he was not. I let him talk for a while and he 
did not mince his words. He told me about religion not making sense and that an all- 
powerful God just “doesn’t sound right.” I was shocked. This was something that had 
been a part of my whole life. There had to be something I could say that would help make 
sense of things. Shamefully I responded, “Okay . . . | understand how you could think 
that.” What!? I was so disappointed in myself. What happened? Was I scared? Did I lack 
the knowledge to talk about my faith? No matter what the reason, I didn’t stand up for my 
faith. 
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I was hard on myself after that. I never wanted to feel like that again. 


Now, if I get the chance to talk about God, I do. That day at work turned out to be 
something great. It was the push I needed not to be afraid. I read the Bible and lead 
Sunday School so I can gain more knowledge. I don’t want to let myself fall back into a 
place of fear, and with God’s help, I won’t. 


Now, if someone says God is not the truth, I take it as an opportunity to serve. 
Kevin Robillard 


Thursday, October 11, 2012 
Unity in the Trinity 
Mark 1:9-11 
One day Jesus came from Nazareth in Galilee, and John baptized him in the Jordan 
River. As Jesus came up out of the water, he saw the heavens splitting apart and the Holy 
Spirit descending on him like a dove. And a voice from heaven said, “You are my dearly 
loved Son, and you bring me great joy.” 


On the day Jesus was baptized by John, Jesus answered the Father’s call to be our Savior. 
John was instructed by God, “J didn't know he was the one, but when God sent me to 
baptize with water, he told me, 'The one on whom you see the Spirit descend and rest is 
the one who will baptize with the Holy Spirit’” (John 1:33). 


God the Father sent forth God the Son, Jesus, who was anointed with God the Holy Spirit 
to do His works on earth. He did this to fulfill prophecy and to show us how we can do 
ALL THINGS through God. For we as humans fail and are weak. But with God the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit to strengthen us, we cannot fail. 


Look at it like this. We must build our life on the Trinity. God the Father calls us to be 
God’s children, the first leg of the stool. When we accept Jesus into our hearts, we have a 
second leg of the stool. As we serve, God empowers us with the Holy Spirit, the third leg 
of the stool. With the Trinity firmly in place, the church—our life with others—becomes 
the platform we can firmly stand upon. 


Prayer: Heavenly Father, thank you for showing us through the example of your son 
Jesus, how to be what you have called us all to be, and how to LOVE as only we can 
through you. I thank you for walking with me in my life and when I am too weak to go it 
alone, I thank you most of all for caring for me as only you could. 


Jonathan Taulbee 
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Friday, October 12, 2012 
Rejoice Always 


Philippians 4:4-8 

Rejoice in the Lord always; again I will say, Rejoice. Let all men know your forbearance. 
The Lord is at hand. Have no anxiety about anything, but in everything by prayer and 
supplication and with thanksgiving let your requests be made known to God. And the 
peace of God, which passes all understanding, will keep your hearts and your minds in 
Christ Jesus. Finally, brethren, whatever is true, whatever is honorable, whatever is just, 
whatever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever is gracious, if there is any excellence, if 
there is anything worthy of praise, think about these things. 


These verses are used so much in the church and they ring to me every time I hear them. 
“Rejoice in the Lord always and again I say rejoice.” Not just when things are going 
good, but always! Verse eight exhorts us to think of “whatever is true.” 


A few years ago, my very good friend and his wife found out they were having twin 
boys. How much joy they must have felt! But sadly, the next weeks would be the most 
trying of their lives. Each twin developed a different heart abnormality while still in the 
womb. Through many tests and invasive procedures, the doctors determined that the 
babies would have to be delivered early. 


The chances were slim. The boys lived for 23 hours. 


As I approached their hospital room, I had certain expectations. Sadness. Anger. A desire 
to blame. But as I entered, there was a quiet peace in the room. 


In tears, I tried to express my sorrow to them. There was sadness in the room, but there 
was also gratefulness. As mom lay there sleeping, I sat with my friend. He told me about 
the day before when he and his wife got to sit with their new boys for the entire day. 
Finally, he said this, “God is good. He gave us a whole day with them. And we know 
they are up there with Him.” 


After such pain they didn’t blame God. They didn’t get angry at Him. They rejoiced in 
Him. They rejoiced in “whatever is true.” My friends know that there is a God and He 
watches over us; in good times and bad. That is what we know to be true. Let us celebrate 
it by not just rejoicing during the good times . . . but always. 


Jenni Robillard 


Saturday, October 13, 2012 
Becoming One 
John 17:11 
I will remain in the world no longer, but they are still in the world, and I am coming to 
you. Holy Father, protect them by the power of your name—the name you gave me—so 
that they may be one as we are one. 
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For many reasons, Jesus’ prayer in the 17" chapter of John is one of my favorites. In this 
verse we see Jesus in his intimate relationship with his father, asking for protection of the 
unity that has been given to the disciples. His request is for much more than unity of 
organization; he is asking that they would “continually be one”—just as Jesus is 
continually one with his father. This unity is fostered and maintained by the work of the 
Holy Spirit. It is the work of the Holy Spirit that makes believers united in Christ and 
united among themselves. This unity should be most evident in the local church. 


The local church, however, is only one link that brings unity to the universal church. The 
unity that God brings extends to all believers of all nations, denominations and times. 
Tribalism, ethnicity and denominations are all hindrances to the unity of God’s people. 
Jesus knew that unity lends credibility to the message of the church and is part of the 
church’s mission (John 17:21). 


Unfortunately, the unity that is described in scripture is not yet fully realized. How can 
we as the church come to maturity and arrive at visible unity? What other things does 
Jesus pray for in this prayer? 


Prayer: Holy Father, we ask that the Holy Spirit would work in us to protect the unity 
that you have given to us as believers. Strengthen, unite and inspire us to continue the 
work that you have asked us to do, bringing the world to believe in you and your son 
Jesus. We ask in His name, with gratitude to be a member of your precious family. 
Amen. 


Jane Wise 
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APPENDIX B 


SPIRITUAL FORMATION RESOURCES 
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Created in God’s Image: Spiritual Formation and Our Identity 
Session One 


Loving ourselves correctly means seeing ourselves as God the Father sees us. 
We cling to the divine image of Christ and reject the false self in freedom. 
Led by the Spirit, we are able to see others as Christ sees them. 


Who does God say I am in Christ? Who are we together in Christ? 


e Iam created in the image of God; we are created in God’s image. 
Genesis 1:27 7’ So God created humankind in his image, in the image of God he 
created them; male and female he created them. 


e Tam achild of God and we are children of God. 
John 1:12 ' But to all who received him, who believed in his name, he gave power 
to become children of God. 


e I have been justified and we are redeemed. 

Romans 3:22-24 ~ For there is no distinction, ~° since all have sinned and fall short 
of the glory of God; *4 they are now justified by his grace as a gift, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 


e My old self was crucified with Christ, and we are no longer slaves to sin. 
Romans 6:6 ° We know that our old self was crucified with him so that the body of 
sin might be destroyed, and we might no longer be enslaved to sin. 


e I will not be condemned by God; we will not be condemned by God. 
Romans 8:1 ! There is therefore now no condemnation for those who are in Christ 
Jesus. 


e My body is a temple of the Holy Spirit; we are the temple of the Holy Spirit. 
1 Corinthians 3:16 ‘° Do you not know that you are God's temple and that God's 
Spirit dwells in you? 


e JTamanewcreature in Christ; there is a new creation for us. 
2 Corinthians 5:17 '’ So if anyone is in Christ, there is a new creation: everything 
old has passed away; see, everything has become new! 


e Jama friend of Jesus and we are friends of Jesus. 

John 15:15 '1 do not call you servants any longer, because the servant does not 
know what the master is doing; but I have called you friends (beloved), because I 
have made known to you everything that I have heard from my Father. 
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e lama branch of the true vine and together we are the conduit of Christ’s 
life. 

John 15:1, 4-5 '"I am the true vine, and my Father is the vinegrower... + Abide in 

me as | abide in you. Just as the branch cannot bear fruit by itself unless it abides in 

the vine, neither can you unless you abide in me. >I am the vine, you are the 

branches. Those who abide in me and I in them bear much fruit, because apart from 

me you can do nothing. 


e Ihave been accepted by Christ; we must accept others. 
Romans 15:7 ’ Welcome one another, therefore, just as Christ has welcomed you, 
for the glory of God. 


e Iam called to be a saint; we are called to be saints. 

1 Corinthians 1:2-3 7 To the church of God that is in Corinth, to those who are 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, together with all those who in every 
place call on the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, both their Lord and ours: * Grace to 
you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


e As achild of God, I am a fellow heir with Christ. 
Romans 8:17 |’ and if children, then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ-- 
if, in fact, we suffer with him so that we may also be glorified with him. 


e Iam seated with Christ in the heavenly places; we are seated with Christ 
together. 
Ephesians 2:4-7 4 But God, who is rich in mercy, out of the great love with which he 
loved us > even when we were dead through our trespasses, made us alive together 
with Christ-- by grace you have been saved-- ° and raised us up with him and seated 
us with him in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus, ’so that in the ages to come he 
might show the immeasurable riches of his grace in kindness toward us in Christ 
Jesus. 


e lama citizen of heaven; we are citizens of heaven. 
Philippians 3:20 °° But our citizenship is in heaven, and it is from there that we are 
expecting a Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ. 


e Ihave been set free in Christ. We are set free in Christ. 
Galatians 5:1 | For freedom Christ has set us free. Stand firm, therefore, and do not 
submit again to a yoke of slavery. 


Which biblical affirmation resonates with you? 

Is there a scripture that is calling you to deeper growth? 

Where else do we tend to find our sense of identity? 

In what ways are we tempted to pursue perfection? 

What labels do we tend to apply to ourselves that contradict how God sees us? 
What does it require to see ourselves as God sees us? 
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God’s Vision for Peace: Being Alone, Being Together 
Session Two 


Mark 1:29-39 ”° As soon as they left the synagogue, they entered the house of Simon 
and Andrew, with James and John. °° Now Simon's mother-in-law was in bed with a 
fever, and they told him about her at once. *! He came and took her by the hand and 
lifted her up. Then the fever left her, and she began to serve them. * That evening, at 
sundown, they brought to him all who were sick or possessed with demons. ** And the 
whole city was gathered around the door. *4 And he cured many who were sick with 
various diseases, and cast out many demons; and he would not permit the demons to 
speak, because they knew him. * In the morning, while it was still very dark, he got up 
and went out to a deserted place, and there he prayed. °° And Simon and his companions 
hunted for him. >” When they found him, they said to him, "Everyone is searching for 
you." °° He answered, "Let us go on to the neighboring towns, so that I may proclaim the 
message there also; for that is what I came out to do." °° And he went throughout 
Galilee, proclaiming the message in their synagogues and casting out demons. 


Jesus is a “people person” and yet one of the central pictures of Jesus in the Gospels is as 
a person who withdraws to a lonely place. What are some reasons for Jesus withdrawing? 


What moments of aloneness have you enjoyed at any time in your life? 
What do you find inconvenient and uncomfortable about silence and solitude? 
How to Meditate 


Sit down. Sit still and upright. Close your eyes slightly. Sit relaxed but alert. Silently, 
interiorly begin to say a prayer word or phrase. The Aramaic phrase from scripture 
“maranatha” is recommended. Recite it silently as four syllables of equal length (ma-ra- 
na-tha). Maranatha means, “Our Lord, come!” as revealed in | Corinthians 16:22b. Other 
possibilities include “Jesus” or “Abba” or “Spirit.” Or you can take one line of scripture 
and pray the verse: “The Lord is my Shepherd” or “The Lord is my Light.” Listen to your 
prayer word or phrase as you say it inwardly, gently but continuously. You are offering 
your prayer and this time to the Holy Trinity. This is your meditative prayer. You do not 
have to think or imagine anything. If distractions come, let them go by, return to praying 
the prayer word. Do not evaluate this time by your feelings or be tempted to seek an 
experience. If a word or image comes from God, simply listen, be attentive. We will 
meditate for ten minutes at this time. Meditate each morning and evening for twenty to 
thirty minutes. You may want to begin with five minutes a day and gradually build up to 
the suggested period of time. 


Laurence Freeman, The Selfless Self’ New York, NY: The Continuum Publishing 
Company, 1998. 
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Take a moment praying that God would lead you to the prayer word or Biblical phrase 
you will use. Be open and see what comes to mind, search the scriptures, or decide from 
the list given on page one. As a group, let us pray the following prayer out loud: 


Circle us, Lord. 
Keep protection near 
and danger afar. 


Circle us, Lord. 
Keep light near 
and darkness afar. 


Circle us, Lord. 
Keep peace within; 
keep evil out. 


In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


Take several deep breaths knowing you are in God’s presence. Now begin to pray your 
prayer word. 


(Ten minutes.) 


“The LORD your God is with you, he is mighty to save. He will take great delight in you, 
he will quiet you with his love, he will rejoice over you with singing.” Zeph. 3:17 (NIV). 


Reflections... 


“Let [the person] who cannot be alone beware of community. 
Let [the person] who is not in community beware of being alone.” 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


What do you think the quote above means? 

How could our church benefit from solitude, meditative prayer, and being alone together? 
How might God use Christian meditation to build Christian Community? How might God 
use Christian meditation to free us from the demands of personal choice? 


Let us read together: 
“O God, you are my God, I seek you, 
my soul thirsts for you; 
my flesh faints for you, 
as in a dry and weary land where there is no water.” 
Psalm 63:1 
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Canaanites and Children: Hospitality and Generosity 
Session Three 


“Welcome is one of the signs that a community is alive. To invite others to live with us is 
a sign that we are not afraid, that we have a treasure of truth and of peace to share.” 
Jean Vanier, Community and Growth 


Share one experience of hospitality and welcome that meant a great deal to you. 
Where have you witnessed Christian hospitality in our congregation? 
In what ways is hospitality out of step with our contemporary culture? 


e [can’t have people over when the house is such a mess. Besides, we’ve got our 
ups and downs as a family—it isn’t always pretty. What would people think if we 
invited them in? 

e What if the strangers we welcome turn out to be dangerous? How can we know 

that their stories are true? 

What about people who take advantage of our generosity? What if we are used? 

What if hospitality doesn’t work? What if people don’t respond to our invitations? 

What if there isn’t enough? What if we run out of... ? 

Is it wrong to expect guests to be grateful? Some act as if they are entitled to our 

hospitality. It’s difficult not to grow increasingly resentful. 

e If we welcome strangers into our community couldn’t they threaten our way of 
life? 


Our Church vision includes this statement: Grace so pervades the atmosphere of the 
church that questions, doubts and fears can be honestly expressed and every person is 
loved, nurtured, accepted and celebrated. 


The above vision statement first had its genesis in our youth fellowship. Youth believe 
that the most precious resource they have to share is their fellowship and friendship. For 
the youth fellowship to have favor with God there must be a welcoming of peers into a 
common life. Most youth groups that thrive have a whole lot going on beyond the church 
walls. They do mission trips together, retreats together, they hang out at each other’s 
homes, they go to movies together, they eat together, and they get to know each other’s 
families. What does this mean for all of us at Church of the Cross? Is there a call in the 
vision statement to be reconnecting home and church? What would this look like? 


Someone recently asked Pastor John, “Are there limits to Christian community?” What 
do you think? Are there limits to the above vision statement? 
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Holy Experiment 
Praying for our Enemies 


Matthew 5:44-47 “4 But I say to you, Love your enemies and pray for those who 
persecute you, * so that you may be children of your Father in heaven; for he makes his 
sun rise on the evil and on the good, and sends rain on the righteous and on the 
unrighteous. *° For if you love those who love you, what reward do you have? Do not 
even the tax collectors do the same? 4’ And if you greet only your brothers and sisters, 
what more are you doing than others? Do not even the Gentiles do the same? 


Risk yourself in a holy experiment: think of someone from whom you are presently 
estranged. Own your feelings toward this person and offer them honestly to God. Resolve 
to halt all unkind talk about this person in his or her absence. Hold the person in the light 
of God’s presence and pray for his or her blessing and enrichment. Finally, ask the Spirit 
to guide you into some practical expression of love on the person’s behalf. Observe the 
effects of the experiment on both your relationship with the Holy One and your 
relationship with the person concerned. 
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The Hidden Idol: Individualism 
Session Four 


Individualism 


“Individualism, the first language in which Americans tend to think about their lives, 
values independence and self-reliance above all else. These qualities are expected to win 
the rewards of success in a competitive society, but they are also valued as virtues good 
in themselves.” 


Bellah Robert N., et.al., Habits of the Heart: Individualism and Commitment in American Life. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 2008, xiv. 


“Individualism is a belief system that privileges the individual over the group, private life 
over public life, and personal expression over social experience; it is a worldview where 
autonomy, independence, and self-reliance are highly valued and thought to be natural; 
and it is an ideology based on self-determination, where free actors are assumed to make 
choices that have direct consequences for their own unique destiny.” 


Callero, Peter L. The Myth of Individualism: How Social Forces Shape Our Lives. 
Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield Publishers, 2009), 17. 


Luke 14:16-24 16 Then Jesus said to him, "Someone gave a great dinner and invited 
many. 17 At the time for the dinner he sent his slave to say to those who had been 
invited, 'Come; for everything is ready now.' 18 But they all alike began to make 
excuses. The first said to him, 'I have bought a piece of land, and I must go out and see it; 
please accept my regrets.’ 19 Another said, 'I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I am 
going to try them out; please accept my regrets.’ 20 Another said, 'I have just been 
married, and therefore I cannot come.' 21 So the slave returned and reported this to his 
master. Then the owner of the house became angry and said to his slave, 'Go out at once 
into the streets and lanes of the town and bring in the poor, the crippled, the blind, and the 
lame.' 22 And the slave said, 'Sir, what you ordered has been done, and there is still 
room.' 23 Then the master said to the slave, 'Go out into the roads and lanes, and compel 
people to come in, so that my house may be filled. 24 For I tell you, none of those who 
were invited will taste my dinner."" 


How is individualism reflected in the scripture above? 
What does it mean to resist the invitation to the feast? 


What does this scripture say about people? 
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Community 


Jean Vanier says that community is group interpersonal relationships characterized by a 
sense of belonging and an orientation of life to a common goal and witness. 


Vanier, Jean. Community and Growth. Rev. ed. New York, NY: Paulist Press, 1989. See page 10. 


M. Scott Peck describes community as a group of committed people who share a bond 
characterized by inclusivity, realism, and contemplation that generates peace and 
wholeness. 


Peck, M. Scott The Different Drum: Community Making and Peace. New York, NY: 
Simon and Schuster, 1987. See pages 59-76. 


Parker Palmer says community is a circle of trust that creates a space between people that 
is hospitable to the soul. 


Palmer, Parker J. A Hidden Wholeness: The Journey Toward an Undivided Life. San Francisco, CA: 
Jossey Bass, 2004. See pages 55-56. 


Gilbert Bilezikian writes that Christian community is “God’s gift of oneness.” 


Bilezikian, Gilbert Community 101: Reclaiming the Local Church as Community of Oneness. 
Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 1997. See page 19. 


Christian community is the work of the Holy Spirit among the body of Christ producing 
fellowship, unity, and hospitality that reflects the love, oneness, and grace of the Trinity. 


Luke 14:16-24 16 Then Jesus said to him, "Someone gave a great dinner and invited 
many. 17 At the time for the dinner he sent his slave to say to those who had been 
invited, 'Come; for everything is ready now.' 18 But they all alike began to make 
excuses. The first said to him, 'I have bought a piece of land, and I must go out and see it; 
please accept my regrets.’ 19 Another said, 'I have bought five yoke of oxen, and Iam 
going to try them out; please accept my regrets.’ 20 Another said, 'I have just been 
married, and therefore I cannot come.' 21 So the slave returned and reported this to his 
master. Then the owner of the house became angry and said to his slave, 'Go out at once 
into the streets and lanes of the town and bring in the poor, the crippled, the blind, and the 
lame.' 22 And the slave said, 'Sir, what you ordered has been done, and there is still 
room.' 23 Then the master said to the slave, 'Go out into the roads and lanes, and compel 
people to come in, so that my house may be filled. 24 For I tell you, none of those who 
were invited will taste my dinner." 


How is concern for community reflected in the scripture above? 
What does it mean to accept the invitation to the feast? 


What does this scripture say about God? 


1. 
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Hints for studying the Bible and spiritual formation questions 
to shift the focus from individuals to community 


Most of the Bible is written from a communal viewpoint. Pay close attention to 
whom the passage is addressing. Most of Paul’s letters are addressing a single 
church, a series of house churches in a city, or all Christian churches. Remember 
that most of the First Testament is not addressed to individuals but the Jewish 
nation, God’s covenant people. Even when a passage is addressed to an individual 
such as Theophilus at the beginning of the gospel of Luke, Theophilus may be a 
code word for Christians. Theophilus means “lover of God.” Americans tend to 
assume that Bible passages with the pronoun “you” are probably addressing 
individuals. More likely, the pronoun “you” is plural, meaning a group of people. 
Although the plural pronoun could be translated “you all,” stylistically this is 
cumbersome. 


For example, in the following passage the pronoun “you” is plural. 


1 Corinthians 3:16 '°Do you not know that you are God's temple and that God's 
Spirit dwells in you? 


Americans tend to read the above passage from an individualistic viewpoint. 
Certainly, it is true that each Christian is a temple of the Holy Spirit and God’s 
Spirit dwells within that person. If the passage is read with a plurality of focus, 
however, a different meaning is added: the church is God’s temple and God’s 
Spirit dwells in the spiritual community. 


Americans tend to read scripture as a document inspired by the Holy Spirit and 
addressed to each of us personally. In order that Christians not ignore the 
communal aspect of scripture, the following questions could be helpful in 
listening to the Word of God: What is God saying to Christians? What is God 
saying to those who are not yet part of God’s covenant community? What is God 
saying to the local church? What is God saying to the chosen people? What is 
God saying to the Gentiles? What is God saying about the Kingdom of God? 
What is God saying about how I am to serve others? What is God saying about 
how we are to serve others? What is God saying about outsiders? What is God 
saying about insiders? All these questions could be simplified to two: 


What is God saying to our faith community? 
What is God saying to me? (Answer the questions in this order.) 


“If you are working alone or in a group that appears to be fairly homogeneous, try 
to imagine how people from other racial, ethnic, economic, or cultural 
backgrounds, or whose life experiences have been different, might read this text.” 


Tiffany, Frederick C and Sharon H. Ringe. Biblical Interpretation: A Roadmap. 
Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1996. See page 57. 
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Lectio Divina 


“Lectio divina is an ancient Christian contemplative prayer practice enjoying a revival 
among laypeople. The Latin phrase literally means ‘divine reading.’” 


Usually, lectio divina (pronounced Lex’-see-oh Dah-vee’-nah) is a solitary practice, but 
recently it has been used in groups. When used in groups, it tends to be solitary in focus, 
but builds community as participants listen to others’ experience of the same text. As a 
way of increasing awareness, /ectio divina for Groups by Christina Valters Paintner has 
been adapted by Pastor John to change focus from the individual to the community. 


Paintner, Christine Valters. Lectio divina: Transforming Words and Images into Heart-Centered 
Prayer. Woodstock, VT: Skylight Paths, 2011. See page 3, 191-196. 


The Scripture 


2 Corinthians 5:17-21 '’ So if anyone is in Christ, there is a new creation: everything 
old has passed away; see, everything has become new! '* All this is from God, who 
reconciled us to himself through Christ, and has given us the ministry of reconciliation; 

' that is, in Christ God was reconciling the world to himself, not counting their trespasses 
against them, and entrusting the message of reconciliation to us. 7° So we are 
ambassadors for Christ, since God is making his appeal through us; we entreat you on 
behalf of Christ, be reconciled to God. *! For our sake he made him to be sin who knew 
no sin, so that in him we might become the righteousness of God. 


Preparation 

Close your eyes and sit comfortably. Become aware of your breathing. Inhale a few deep 
breaths and gradually watch your breathing return to normal. As you breathe in, receive 
the life-giving breath of the Holy Spirit. As you breathe out, release whatever is 
distracting you from the presence of God. Focus your attention upon the presence of God. 
Now imagine God’s light coming into the room, embracing your community with love. 
The light of God dispels any darkness or fear from your group. See a halo of light, a 
nimbus of golden beauty around the countenance of each person in your circle. Know 
that God’s presence is a “circle of trust” embracing your fellowship in unity. 


Palmer, Parker J. A Hidden Wholeness: The Journey Toward an Undivided Life. 
San Francisco, CA: Jossey Bass, 2004. See pages 55-56. 


Settling and Shimmering 

As the scripture passage is read, know that God is speaking to our circle. As a unity we 
are listening to the voice of God. The scripture is for all of us together on behalf of our 
Christian community. Listen to the words of scripture. Listen for a word or phrase that 
shimmers for our fellowship. This is a word or phrase that beckons you to share with our 
group. The shimmering word or phrase may be unnerving or stirring. You may not know 
exactly why the word or phrase shimmers or it may be especially ripe with meaning. 


Listen for a word or phrase. 
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Scripture is read for the first time slowly. 


Now listen to the scripture again. If a word or phrase did not surface the first time, listen 
again and simply choose a word or phrase that strikes you as a possible word for our 
Christian community. You may follow along with your eyes as the scripture is read this 
time. 


Scripture is read for the second time slowly. 


Identify the word or phrase that shimmers and repeat the word or phrase silently to 
yourself. Say it again and again inwardly. Know as you repeat the word the Holy Spirit 
may intercede with the word on behalf of your spiritual community. 


A minute or two of silence. 
As you are led, speak the word or phrase gently out loud to our group. 


Savoring and Stirring 

I am going to read the passage again. Listen again to the entire passage. In the silence that 
follows, gently pray the word or phrase for the church. Offer the word in God’s presence 
inwardly for the group. Now allow the word or phrase to unfold in your memory and 
imagination. What associations do you have with the word or phrase? Is there a memory? 
Is there an image that rises up? Savor and reflect upon whatever presents itself. What 
feelings are stirring? Ask God to make a space within our hearts to welcome the offerings 
of each other. 


Share a feeling, memory, association, or image for our community. Again you may not be 
sure why a certain memory, feeling, association or image surfaced. Trust that whatever 
you share, God will use to benefit our church. 


After our sharing, let us share possible connections, appreciation, and the meaning of 
what we have heard. 


Summoning and Serving 

I am going to read the passage one more time. In the silence that follows, pay attention to 
the way the word, image, feeling, or memory connects to the life of our church 
community. What kind of awareness or action may God be inviting our church 
community to experience? As our church community receives God’s call, what does this 
mean for you as a valuable participant in this fellowship? 


Two to three minutes of silence. 
Share your awareness or call to action within our circle of trust. 


After our sharing, let us offer possible connections, appreciation, and the meaning of 
what we have experienced. 
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Slowing and Stilling 


One minute of silence. 
Release all of the words and images and memories shared to the presence of God. 
One minute of silence. 


Allow your heart to be filled with gratitude for whatever has been revealed. Thank God 
for your church. Thank God for the truth of scripture, a gift to the Church. 


Connect again to the rhythm of your breath. Breathe in the life-giving breath of the Holy 
Spirit. Exhale and release your life into this moment of time and into the lives of those 
you have gathered with tonight. 


Prayer in Unison 
Let us pray: 


“Lord, make me an instrument of thy peace, where there is hatred, let me sow love; 
where there is injury, pardon; where there is doubt, faith; where there is despair, hope; 
where there is darkness, light; and where there is sadness, joy. 


O Divine Master, grant that I may not so much seek to be consoled as to console; to be 
understood, as to understand; to be loved, as to love; for it is in giving that we receive, it 
is in pardoning that we are pardoned, and it is in dying that we are born to eternal life. 
Amen.” 


The United Methodist Hymnal: Book of United Methodist Worship. 
Nashville, TN: The United Methodist Publishing House, 1989. See page 481. 


Go in Peace! 
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Covenant Community: Sacrament and Grace 
Session Five 


What is your earliest memory of communion? 
“Do this in remembrance of me.” Luke XXII.19. 


In the sermon “The Duty of Constant Communion,” John Wesley presents a cogent 
argument why Christians need to receive communion on a regular basis. 


John Wesley begins by stating a problem that the sermon is designed to address: 

“One reason why many neglect it is, they are so much afraid of “eating and drinking 
unworthily,” that they never think how much greater the danger is when they do not eat 
or drink at all.” 


Wesley exhorts Christians to receive the Lord’s Supper as often as one can for the 
following reasons: 
1. “... itis the plain command of Christ.” 
2. “...the benefits of doing it are so great . . . the forgiveness of our past sins, the 
present strengthening and refreshing of our souls.” 
3. “This is the food of our souls: This gives strength to perform our duty, and leads 
us on to perfection.” 
4. “...we learn that the design of this sacrament is, the continual remembrance of 
the death of Christ, by eating bread and drinking wine, which are the outward 
signs of the inward grace, the body and blood of Christ.” 


What does communion mean to you? 
How does communion benefit our faith community, Church of the Cross UM? 


Wesley also answers the fears of receiving the sacrament unworthily by saying “You are 
unworthy to receive any mercy from God. But is that a reason for refusing all mercy? 
God offers you a pardon for all your sins. You are unworthy of it, it is sure, and he knows 
it; but since he is pleased to offer it nevertheless, will not you accept it?” 


Wesley answers an objection to receiving communion regularly that is apt to the twenty- 
first century: “I have communicated constantly so long, but I have not found the benefit I 
expected.” In other words, since someone cannot measure the immediate benefits, 
receiving communion must have minimal value. The Postmodern generation expects to 
receive great pleasure in return for any disciplined behavior. The Postmodern generation 
is marked by impatience, with trouble delaying gratification. 


Wesley states, “First, whatever God commands us to do, we are to do because he 
commands, whether we feel any benefit . .. But undoubtedly we shall find benefit sooner 
or later, though perhaps insensibly. We shall be insensibly strengthened, made more fit 
for the service of God, and more constant in it.” 
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Wesley concludes, “It has been shown, First, that if we consider the Lord’s Supper as a 
command of Christ, no man can have any pretense to Christian piety, who does not 
receive it (not once a month, but) as often as he can. Secondly, that if we consider the 
institution of it, as a mercy to ourselves, no man who does not receive it as often as he 
can has any pretense to Christian prudence. Thirdly, that none of the objectives usually 
made, can be any excuse for that man who does not, at every opportunity, obey this 
command and accept this mercy.” 


How do you feel about Wesley’s encouragement to receive communion constantly? 


Wesley contends that receiving communion is an act of obedience for the church. How 
can Church of the Cross be more obedient in regard to the Sacrament? 


What about frequency of communion? Is once a month adequate? 


Is receiving the Sacrament of Communion a spiritual discipline for you? 
How do you prepare for communion? 


Is communion primarily personal or communal? Or both? 

Communion is sometimes called “the common table.” This implies that the church eats 
together. This means the church not only needs to receive communion together, but we 
continue to eat together in our homes, in restaurants, at church potlucks, and on picnics. 


How is eating together a spiritual tool for building community? 


What are the favorite foods of your children . . . closest friends . . . sisters and brothers in 
Christ? 


Sermon CI, “The Duty of Constant Communion,” in vol. 2 of The Works of John Wesley, 3rd ed. 
(1872; repr., Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1979), 147-57. 
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The Trinity and Unity: The Priesthood of All Believers 
Session Six 


Is strength admired in our culture? If so, why? The scripture admonishes us to be strong 
in the Lord? How is this different? 


Ephesians 6:10 Finally, be strong in the Lord and in the strength of his power. 
“One another” is an often used phrase in the Bible. Take turns reading: 


Romans 12:16 Live in harmony with one another; do not be haughty, but associate with 
the lowly; do not claim to be wiser than you are. 


Romans 15:14 I myself feel confident about you, my brothers and sisters, that you 
yourselves are full of goodness, filled with all knowledge, and able to admonish one 
another. 

Galatians 5:13 For you were called to freedom, brothers and sisters; only do not use 
your freedom as an opportunity for self-indulgence, but through love become servants to 


one another. 


Galatians 6:2 Bear one another's burdens, and in this way you will fulfill the law of 
Christ. 


Ephesians 4:31-32a Put away from you all bitterness and wrath and anger and 
wrangling and slander, together with all malice, and be kind to one another, 
tenderhearted... 

Ephesians 4:32b_... forgiving one another, as God in Christ has forgiven you. 
Ephesians 5:21 Be subject to one another out of reverence for Christ. 

James 5:16a Therefore confess your sins to one another... 

James 5:16b_ ... and pray for one another, so that you may be healed. 

1 Peter 4:9 Be hospitable to one another without complaining. 

Weare all influenced by individualism (values of independence, self-reliance, success, 
strength, privacy, ownership, personal choice, group avoidance, self-image, self 


improvement). 


As you think of these influences in your life and the life of our church, which “one 
another” is most difficult for you? Explain. 


Which one of the scriptures above is a particular challenge for Church of the Cross? 
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Ministry in the Community of the Holy Trinity 


“In those days Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee and was baptized by John in the 
Jordan. And just as he was coming up out of the water, he saw the heavens torn apart and 
the Spirit descending like a dove on him. And a voice came from heaven, "You are my 
Son, the Beloved; with you I am well pleased.” —Mark 1:9-11. 


What does this scripture reveal about the Trinity? 


Since humankind is created in the image of God, we must bear the image of the Holy 
Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit together. “Bearing the image of the triune God is 
the vocation of the Christian life.” 


Mark S. Medley, Imago Trinitatis: Toward a Relational Understanding of Becoming Human. 
Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 2002. See page 2. 


The scriptures proclaim that God is One. Thus, there is unity in the Trinity. Jesus prays 
that we would be one. 


Share an experience of unity at Church of the Cross. Where is unity needed? 


There is diversity in the Trinity. The Father is not the Son. The Son is not the Holy Spirit. 
The Holy Spirit is not the Father. There are three distinct Persons, but One God. 


Where can we celebrate diversity at Church of the Cross? 
Where is diversity needed? 


There is sharing in the Trinity. The Father shares a word with the Son at the Baptism. The 
Spirit descends on Jesus. The church is called to share and to witness. 


Share one spiritual experience that has meant a lot to you in the last year. 


There is equality in the Trinity. Trinity means tri-unity. Leadership must be among 
equals. Although the Father may exercise leadership in the Trinity, the Father is 
simultaneously the Source of equality. In Christ the fullness of God was pleased to dwell. 
We are all priests in the Kingdom of God. Human leadership that honors those who are 
led as equals honors the Holy Trinity. 


“Safety in a community gets defined by how the most marginalized person in the 
community is treated. We all believe that if people could see into our hearts and know 
who we really are, we too might be rejected, so we notice how those at the margins are 
welcomed.”—Emily Sander 


Where can we celebrate the marginalized being welcomed at Church of the Cross? Where 
has relating to the marginalized, the poor, been difficult? What has “The Choice for 
Community” meant to you? What would you like to see in the future? 
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Close with various people reading these passages: 


“Tn true community we will not choose our companions, 

For our choices are so often limited by self-serving motives... 

Instead our companions will be given to us by grace. 

Often they will be persons who will upset our settled view of self and the world. 
In fact, we might define true community as that place 

where the person you least want to live with ... lives.” —Parker J. Palmer 


“You are commanded to love your neighbor, 
not to ask your neighbor to love you.” —Damaris Parker-Rhodes 


“The first fulfillment of Jesus’ promise came in community at Pentecost 
so everyone could see the Spirit as a single source 

as its flames rested on everyone. 

In this setting, it would be impossible for a few people 

to claim the Spirit came to them, but not to others. 

It would be impossible for someone to say, 

“Well, I see there is a flame on everyone else’s head, 

but I’m sure there’s no flame on my head. 

I’m not worthy enough.” 

Since they couldn’t see the flame on their own heads, 

the community affirms what it sees, 

“Yes, there is a flame on your head, too. 

We are all one in the Spirit.” —Janet Hoffman 


“Tt seems to me that we should ask a special gift of the Holy Spirit—the gift of unity and 
communion in the deepest sense, and with all its implications.” | —Jean Vanier 


Pray in Unison 


Our Father, from whom every family in heaven and on earth takes its name, 
we pray that, according to the riches of the glory of Jesus, 
You may grant that we may be strengthened in our inner being 
with power through his Spirit, 
and that Christ may dwell in our hearts through faith, 
as we are being rooted and grounded in love. 
We pray that Church of the Cross may have the power to comprehend, with all the saints, 
what is the breadth and length and height and depth of grace, 
and to know the love of Christ that surpasses knowledge and culture, 
so that we may be filled with all the fullness of God, 
that brings union and communion, 
in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Amen. 


Leader: Now to him who by the power at work within us is able to accomplish 
abundantly far more than all we can ask or imagine, to him be glory in the church and in 
Christ Jesus to all generations, forever and ever. Amen. 


APPENDIX C 


BIBLICAL VALUES SURVEY AND SCORING EXPLANATION 
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Biblical Values Survey 


Read the scripture passage and then read the commentary below it. Answer the question 
as to whether you agree the commentary accurately reflects the Bible passage. 


1. 2 Corinthians 5:17-21 '’ So if anyone is in Christ, there is a new creation: 
everything old has passed away; see, everything has become new! !* All this is 
from God, who reconciled us to himself through Christ, and has given us the 
ministry of reconciliation; !° that is, in Christ God was reconciling the world to 
himself, not counting their trespasses against them, and entrusting the message of 
reconciliation to us. 7° So we are ambassadors for Christ, since God is making his 
appeal through us; we entreat you on behalf of Christ, be reconciled to God. 7! 
For our sake he made him to be sin who knew no sin, so that in him we might 
become the righteousness of God. 


The passage above refers primarily to personal conversion to Christ. When 
someone accepts Christ as Savior the person becomes a new creature. Christ makes this 
possible. Then, the believer is to testify to the reality of Christ’s forgiveness in his or her 
life, thereby participating in the ministry of reconciliation. 


I strongly agree 

I agree somewhat 
Not sure 

I disagree somewhat 
I strongly disagree 


eae rf 
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2. Micah 4:1-4 8S Micah 4:1 In days to come the mountain of the LORD's house 
shall be established as the highest of the mountains, and shall be raised up above 
the hills. Peoples shall stream to it, 7 and many nations shall come and say: 
"Come, let us go up to the mountain of the LORD, to the house of the God of 
Jacob; that he may teach us his ways and that we may walk in his paths." For out 
of Zion shall go forth instruction, and the word of the LORD from Jerusalem. ° 
He shall judge between many peoples, and shall arbitrate between strong nations 
far away; they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more; * but they shall all sit under their own vines and under their 
own fig trees, and no one shall make them afraid; for the mouth of the LORD of 
hosts has spoken. 


The above passage talks about a time when God will bring universal peace. These 
words were meant to inspire the community of Jerusalem to trust in their covenant 
relationship with God and not in military might or their own affluence. God desired that 
this prophetic word would also revive concern for the poor. 


I strongly agree 

I agree somewhat 
Not sure 

I disagree somewhat 
I strongly disagree 
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3. Matthew 15:21-28 7! Jesus left that place and went away to the district of Tyre 
and Sidon. ”* Just then a Canaanite woman from that region came out and started 
shouting, "Have mercy on me, Lord, Son of David; my daughter is tormented by a 
demon." 7? But he did not answer her at all. And his disciples came and urged 
him, saying, "Send her away, for she keeps shouting after us." 4 He answered, "I 
was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel." *° But she came and knelt 
before him, saying, "Lord, help me." 26 He answered, "It is not fair to take the 
children's food and throw it to the dogs." 7’ She said, "Yes, Lord, yet even the 
dogs eat the crumbs that fall from their masters' table." 7® Then Jesus answered 
her, "Woman, great is your faith! Let it be done for you as you wish." And her 
daughter was healed instantly. 


In the above passage, Jesus is teaching the disciples that their prejudice toward 
people outside of their community of faith is getting in the way of God’s plans. This is an 
important truth for the church community so that people groups including political 
enemies are not neglected in evangelism efforts. 


I strongly agree 

I agree somewhat 
Not sure 

I disagree somewhat 
I strongly disagree 


ono 
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4. Matthew 11:28-30 7° "Come to me, all you that are weary and are carrying 
heavy burdens, and I will give you rest. ?? Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
from me; for I am gentle and humble in heart, and you will find rest for your 
souls. *° For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light." 


In the above passage, Jesus promises that a personal relationship with him will 
bring comfort for personal challenges. The heavy burdens people carry are the stresses of 
life including providing for food, shelter, and family needs just like plowing a field. The 
nature of Jesus is to provide rest from our burdens. 


I strongly agree 

I agree somewhat 
Not sure 

I disagree somewhat 
I strongly disagree 


cRo of 


5. Romans 1:15-16 '° So, for my part, I am eager to preach the gospel to you also 
who are in Rome. !°For I am not ashamed of the gospel, for it is the power of 
God for salvation to everyone who believes, to the Jew first and also to the Greek. 


In the above passage, Paul is writing the house churches in Rome telling them that 
he wants to hold an evangelistic campaign in conjunction with the churches so lost 
persons can be reached for Christ. Paul is not talking about preaching the gospel to the 
church, for they are already believers. 


a. I strongly agree 

b. I agree somewhat 

c. Not sure 

d. I disagree somewhat 
e. I strongly disagree 


6. Revelation 3:20-22 *° Listen! I am standing at the door, knocking; if you hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in to you and eat with you, and you with me. 
*1 To the one who conquers I will give a place with me on my throne, just as I 
myself conquered and sat down with my Father on his throne. ?? Let anyone who 
has an ear listen to what the Spirit is saying to the churches." 


This scripture is about an individual’s conversion. A person asks Jesus into his or 
her heart by answering when Jesus knocks at the heart’s door. Then Jesus comes in and 
fellowships with that person who receives the inheritance of heaven. Good churches 
make this message the heart of their ministry. 


I strongly agree 

I agree somewhat 
Not sure 

I disagree somewhat 
I strongly disagree 


eno ee 
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7. Matthew 28:18 - 20 !° And Jesus came and said to them, "All authority in 
heaven and on earth has been given to me. |? Go therefore and make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, ° and teaching them to obey everything that I have commanded you. 
And remember, I am with you always, to the end of the age." 


Entrance into the church is to happen in a way that reflects the essence of the 
Trinity. The church is reminded not to neglect any people group in their discipleship 
efforts. The church as a community is to teach people to be apprentices of Jesus, to obey 
Jesus and practice his practices. 


I strongly agree 

I agree somewhat 
Not sure 

I disagree somewhat 
I strongly disagree 


emo ee 


8. Matthew 25:31-36 °!"When the Son of Man comes in his glory, and all the 
angels with him, then he will sit on the throne of his glory. *? All the nations will 
be gathered before him, and he will separate people one from another as a 
shepherd separates the sheep from the goats, ** and he will put the sheep at his 
right hand and the goats at the left. *4 Then the king will say to those at his right 
hand, 'Come, you that are blessed by my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world; *° for I was hungry and you gave me food, 
I was thirsty and you gave me something to drink, I was a stranger and you 
welcomed me, *°I was naked and you gave me clothing, I was sick and you took 
care of me, I was in prison and you visited me.' 


Jesus reveals the importance of Christian hospitality as a moral necessity. 
Hospitality is of eternal worth for it is evaluated when Christ comes in glory. Jesus says 
his followers feed the hungry, share their homes with immigrants, clothe the poor, take 
care of the sick, and visit the imprisoned. 


I strongly agree 

I agree somewhat 
Not sure 

I disagree somewhat 
I strongly disagree 


eno ee 
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9. Exodus 23:9 ° You shall not oppress a resident alien; you know the heart of an 
alien, for you were aliens in the land of Egypt. 


The people of Israel are reminded that they were once slaves in Egypt. Israel’s 
experience of oppression in Egypt was expected to yield compassionate and gracious 
treatment of the vulnerable immigrants in their own land. The status of aliens is often 
precarious and God’s spiritual community is required to welcome them. 


I strongly agree 

I agree somewhat 
Not sure 

I disagree somewhat 
I strongly disagree 


ono ef 


10. Acts 2:42-47 * They devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship, to the breaking of bread and the prayers. ** Awe came upon everyone, 
because many wonders and signs were being done by the apostles. “+ All who 
believed were together and had all things in common; “* they would sell their 
possessions and goods and distribute the proceeds to all, as any had need. *° Day 
by day, as they spent much time together in the temple, they broke bread at home 
and ate their food with glad and generous hearts, *” praising God and having the 
goodwill of all the people. And day by day the Lord added to their number those 
who were being saved. 


The vitality of the new church following Pentecost is described. The church is 
generous and eats together. The apostles teach; miracles happen; the church grows. The 
description of the early church, however, is impractical as a model for churches today. 
For example, we do not have to sell personal property for the needy. 


I strongly agree 

I agree somewhat 
Not sure 

I disagree somewhat 
I strongly disagree 


eno ee 


Results: 


6 to 10+ 

1 to 5+ 
0 

-1 to -5 

-6 to -10 
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Biblical Values Survey Scoring Explanation 


Scripture is a positive influence over the individualism of our culture. 
Scripture has some influence over the individualism of our culture. 

The influence of scripture regarding individualism is uncertain. 
Scripture interpretation is influenced by the individualism of our culture. 


Scripture interpretation is greatly influenced by American individualism. 


This passage is not about individual conversion. Notice that the words are “new 
creation,” not “new creature.” This has been translated incorrectly in the past. 
Paul is saying that God through the cross and resurrection of Jesus has produced a 
new creation. Christians enter into the new creation. The new creation is a term 
for God’s age of salvation. A new chapter in cosmic relations with God has 
opened. This is all God’s doing. The old order of sin and death is gone in the 
sense that its regime is now broken (though from other passages we know that 
some of its powers remain). From God’s side in the new creation, everything is 
reconciled through the agency of Christ. Everything that made for estrangement 
with God is provided for in the cross and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The church 
has been given a ministry of reconciliation. Paul points to how God has seriously 
dealt with God’s condemnation of sin so that it no longer stands in the way of a 
return to God. People are called to receive the reconciliation that has already 
happened, to enter into the new creation. Errant Christians are being addressed 
who are not living in the reality of their reconciliation. The church is to enter 
completely into the new creation that it may be a witness of the reality of the 
righteousness that comes from Christ. The church as a whole is an evangelistic 
witness for the new creation. American Christians see witnessing as something an 
individual does. Paul is saying it is something the entire church does. Does the 
witness of our church include the message of reconciliation available to all 
people? Are we living like we are reconciled? -2 for strongly agree; -1 for agree 
somewhat; 0 for not sure; +1 for disagree somewhat; +2 for strongly disagree 


This passage is not about an end time when every individual has personal wealth 
and peace. Micah is speaking to a nation about final things. Micah is saying God 
is calling Judah to repent of building a military machine to deter conflict with 
Assyria. The Northern Kingdom of Israel is falling to Assyria and Micah warns 
the same thing could happen to Judah. Micah is saying God is calling Jerusalem, 
the capital city of Judah, to stop trusting in her own wealth. Wealth has caused the 
Hebrew people to forget the poor, those who do not have their own fig tree to sit 
under. Micah is saying God is calling Jerusalem to dismantle her military machine 
in order to make provisions for the marginalized. +2 for strongly agree +1 for 
agree somewhat; 0 for not sure; -1 for disagree somewhat; -2 for strongly disagree 
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3. This passage is not primarily about the faith of the Canaanite woman who 
overcomes the prejudice of Jesus and the disciples. The woman does have faith, 
but Jesus is concerned about the issue of defilement (see Mt. 15:1-20). The 
disciples do not want Jesus questioning traditional interpretations of defilement. 
The disciples do not want Jesus talking to a Gentile, especially a Canaanite 
woman who is an enemy of Israel. The disciples mistake Jesus’ silence in the face 
of her begging as rejection of the woman. They do not want to be bothered by the 
woman so they urge Jesus to get rid of her. 


Jesus uses this event as a teachable moment to reveal the prejudice of the 
disciples. Jesus wants to teach his disciples that defilement is something that 
begins on the inside and not on the outside. The issue of defilement keeps the 
disciples in the old age, under the law, and will harm evangelism efforts. Jesus 
mimics the disciples’ position while hinting to the woman that he does not agree 
with their position. As Jesus answers the disciples he says that he was only sent to 
the “lost” sheep of the house of Israel. This statement says that many of the 
Hebrew brothers and sisters are lost. The woman would have been encouraged by 
the use of the word “lost” for Hebrews. Most Hebrews would say only the 
Gentiles are lost. So Jesus is saying to the disciples that they could be lost. Earlier 
he has told his disciples to go to the lost sheep of Israel (Matt. 10:5-7). They 
mistake this strategy as permanent. Jesus wants to clear up this misconception. So 
Jesus voices their belief that the Messiah is only for the Jews while encouraging 
the woman at the same time. There is nothing quite like seeing your own 
prejudice debunked before your very eyes. This is brilliance at its best. The 
woman kneels and asks for Jesus’ help. She wants Jesus to heal her daughter who 
has an unclean spirit (defilement). Jesus gives a common household saying—t is 
not fair to take the children’s food and throw it to the dogs. Jesus refers to Israel 
as children. Most Jews called the Gentiles dogs (unclean animals). Only Jesus 
changes the word for unclean dogs to household puppies. (One does not usually 
see this in the translation.) Jews did not own dogs as pets. They were unclean. The 
proverb would have used the word for scavenging dogs. Jesus changes it to a little 
dog as a pet or a puppy. This encourages the woman—Jesus does not agree with 
the common saying. He is telling the woman you are not a scavenging unclean 
dog. You are cherished like a household pet. The disciples overhear their 
prejudice confronted. The woman makes a great statement of faith—the crumbs 
will be enough! Jesus commends her great faith. Earlier Jesus had said the 
disciples had little faith. So a Gentile woman with a daughter tormented by a 
demon has great faith and the disciples have little faith. Why? Their view of the 
Messiah is too small. Jesus is not just for the Jews. Jesus is the Savior of 
everyone. Jesus is God. Jesus took his disciples into Canaanite territory. Why? 
Jesus desired to teach them that defilement is not primarily about the externals 
(race, rituals of purification), but rather whether one receives the ministry of 
Jesus. All through the gospel of Matthew, Jesus reaches out to Gentiles and the 
unclean. The disciples need to see that prejudice will block them from the truth 
that the gospel is for all people and not just the Jews. +2 for strongly agree +1 for 
agree somewhat; 0 for not sure; -1 for disagree somewhat; -2 for strongly disagree 
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4. Jesus is talking to people who are weighed down under the yoke of religious 
legalism, the laws of uncleanness. Jesus is proclaiming grace not law. Grace is 
inviting. Law incites arrogance and being judgmental of others. Grace comes 
from the heart of God, which is gentle. Jesus is talking about relieving people 
from the burden of the law rather than the stresses of daily life. There may be 
some overlap, but Jesus is addressing an evil system rather than promising to 
make one’s life comfortable. There were so many oral laws to explain the written 
law that a good Jew found it impossible to keep up. A person could plant a garden 
and a Pharisee might come by and rip it up because the oral laws of planting had 
been violated. People lived in fear of breaking unknown laws. Jesus wants people 
to live by grace. Individualism sees this passage primarily as God helping 
someone with personal burdens. Jesus sees that evil religious principalities and 
powers have taken advantage of God’s laws, using them as weapons against 
common people. -2 for strongly agree; -1 for agree somewhat; 0 for not sure; +1 
for disagree somewhat; +2 for strongly disagree 


5. Paul is writing to house churches in Rome saying he wants to share the gospel 
with them. The gospel is not just for unbelievers. Paul says the gospel is for all 
those who believe. The gospel includes not only the power of conversion, but the 
power of sanctification. No group has precedence over another in the church. 
There may have been an order of strategy in the evangelism efforts of Jesus, but 
the gospel is powerful for all people. Paul wants to strengthen churches in Rome 
with the gospel. As the church becomes strong in Christ; it becomes a better 
witness to all people, no matter what their cultural orientation. If the church, 
however, makes race a status item within the church, it is not following the gospel 
but hindering evangelism efforts. -2 for strongly agree; -1 for agree somewhat; 0 
for not sure; +1 for disagree somewhat; +2 for strongly disagree 


6. Although this passage has been used by the church for years to explain personal 
conversion, it is not about personal conversion. The book of Revelation is a 
document that is written to churches that are in trouble because of compromises in 
the faith under the stresses of persecution and a culture hostile to the one true 
God. This passage comes at the conclusion of a letter to the church at Laodicea, 
whose integrity is compromised with the values of fallen Babylon (the ways of 
the world without Christ). In other words, the church is imprisoned in its own 
household trying to insulate itself from pain and suffering. The church is 
extremely wealthy and seeks to insulate itself from suffering. This church is the 
sickest of all the churches addressed in the book of Revelation. And yet, Jesus still 
affirms his love for Laodicea. He knocks on the door of the church, not an 
individual. The church is called to open its door to Jesus and his sacramental 
presence. Faithful citizenship in the New Jerusalem or the City of God comes 
about as the church participates in the victory of Jesus over the fallen order of 
Babylon. -2 for strongly agree; -1 for agree somewhat; 0 for not sure; +1 for 
disagree somewhat; +2 for strongly disagree 
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7. Jesus is asking the church to make disciples of all people. Jesus is telling his 
followers that they are to disciple others as he has discipled them. Discipleship is 
about being together as Jesus is one with the Father and the Spirit. Discipleship 
includes obedience to God, which is essential to the process of salvation. 
Followers of Jesus must practice the practices of Jesus and do what Jesus 
commands. Discipleship must be taught and lived. Jesus is God, so any obedience 
they would naturally give the Father should also be given to Jesus. Jesus will send 
the Holy Spirit to empower the church in the discipleship making process. The 
Trinity is a dance of love and beauty. Obedience to Jesus should not be mistaken 
for obeying law. Entrance into the community of faith is to reflect the unity of the 
Trinity. +2 for strongly agree +1 for agree somewhat; 0 for not sure; -1 for 
disagree somewhat; -2 for strongly disagree 


8. Most people see this passage as about Judgment Day and the goats being 
separated from the lambs. Goats are selfish people and lambs are unselfish. Goats 
have neglected Jesus all their lives, but lambs have concentrated on serving Jesus 
to the point where they have served him even when they didn’t know they were 
doing it. The passage is interpreted as a means of deciding whether one is a sheep 
or a goat. Rewards are considered. One’s behavior is evaluated. The passage 
becomes all about an individual’s salvation. This is not the intent of the passage. 
The passage is about hospitality and its eternal importance. One does not get into 
heaven on the basis of meriting heaven. The rest of scripture is clear about this. 
People are saved by grace, not personal merit. The parable is about our moral 
responsibility to be hospitable. Hospitable living characterizes the community of 
Christ. Christians are people who do the things others have excuses for not doing. 
Christians go against the grain of culture to welcome the stranger. Christians are 
willing to risk their lives to give to those in need. +2 for strongly agree +1 for 
agree somewhat; 0 for not sure; -1 for disagree somewhat; -2 for strongly disagree 


9. Israel is to welcome the stranger. Israel was in bondage for 400 years in Egypt. 
This memory was to serve as a reminder that all are strangers on earth. Private 
property is to be available to God. Immigration is a serious issue in our day, but 
for the most part, it is being handled politically not scripturally. Christians are 
called to welcome the stranger. In the comment on the passage in the survey, it is 
mentioned that the spiritual community is required to welcome the stranger. 
Individualism would object to such a rendering, reading the statement as taking 
away personal rights and choices. Remember, it is the spiritual community that 
has responsibility not just an individual, but this could mean taking the stranger 
into a personal home for a period of time following the discernment of the 
community. Christian community begins in the covenant of Israel with the one 
true God. God is speaking to a people. God requires hospitality of the people who 
follow Jesus. The Hebrew people were once slaves in Egypt. The heritage of the 
faith cannot be ignored in favor of privacy. When we see ourselves as primarily a 
community of individuals who make only personal choices, the immigrant may 
well be left out in the cold. +2 for strongly agree +1 for agree somewhat; 0 for not 
sure; -1 for disagree somewhat; -2 for strongly disagree 
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10. The church in the Book of Acts is described as a new kind of household where 
followers of Jesus become as family to one another. Christian communities shared 
resources and meals together, providing care for the poor as well as devotion to 
common spiritual practices to recetve God’s grace. The new household is 
attractive to outsiders because it extends family rights to those who are not family. 
Who would not want to be part of a community that treats each other with such 
love and grace? The writer of Acts described the church because this is what the 
church is supposed to be. When private property is not available to the needy 
something is wrong. God owns everything. Private property can be sold and 
dispersed for the poor. In the eyes of those who are part of the new creation, there 
is no private property unavailable to God. -2 for strongly agree; -1 for agree 
somewhat; 0 for not sure; +1 for disagree somewhat; +2 for strongly disagree 


This Bible Survey is not meant to say that the explanations given are the only answers for 
these particular passages. A message for a group of people can be applicable to an 
individual. For example, the Canaanite woman in Matthew 15:21-28 does have amazing 
faith. She seems to know the spiritual language and beliefs of Israel. She does not give 
up. She sees Jesus as Lord and healer. She sees the leftovers of his ministry as more than 
enough to meet her and her daughter’s needs. This is a worthy interpretation of part of the 
passage. Thus, we look at Matthew 15:21-28 and say we need to have the faith and 
perseverance of this woman. This is all well and good, but misses a much larger point. 
The gospel of Matthew was probably the central text that an entire group of Christians 
banded together around. Most of them were Jewish Christians. Their temptation was 
likely in seeing the gospel as first for the Jews and only secondarily for others. Prejudice 
could have been their problem since this gospel deals so much with prejudice. 


In Matthew 15:21-28, Jesus is teaching his disciples. If you teach it is only about the 
woman’s faith then Jesus comes off as a bit prejudiced. In fact, some interpreters, due to 
their heavy individualistic bias, have Jesus talking to the woman alone and never 
addressing the disciples. Read the passage again; the disciples order Jesus to send the 
woman away for them. (Do not order Jesus around; he is Lord—Christians are not.) Jesus 
tells the disciples “I was sent only to the lost sheep of Israel.” He does not say this to the 
woman directly. He says this to the disciples. He confronts them directly with the exact 
statement of what they believe about the Messiah. The background of the chapter helps. 
The entire fifteenth chapter of Matthew is about prejudice toward the unclean and the 
poor. If one reads this passage with an eye for what Jesus is saying to the church, he is 
telling people that any prejudice toward a group of people will hinder the gospel. 
Individualism mixed with prejudice is prevalent in American society. Does the church 
have any prejudice? How does the church speak about Democrats, Republicans, other 
nations, other religions and illegal aliens? (Does not the term “illegal aliens” imply 
prejudice—it sounds like someone from another planet has broken the law by invading 
“our” country.) How does the church share the gospel with “illegal aliens”? With 
prejudice, Christians want illegal immigrants to go back to their country. This is exactly 
what the Jews wanted the Gentiles to do in Biblical times—go away. Prejudice hinders 
the gospel and the growth of Christian community. 
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Bible Studies are taught, sermons given, and issues discussed on the basis of how an 
individual is influenced. The world of the Bible was more collective—people saw life in 
terms of groups considering individuals only secondarily. For example, most of the New 
Testament’s translation of the pronoun “you” is read by Americans as singular. In the 
Greek text, most “you” pronouns are in the plural. Americans see salvation as primarily 
an individual decision. The New Testament often saw it as a group decision. Americans 
do not even consider this as a possibility. Read Acts 16:25-34 and notice the word 
“household.” Paul had in mind the entire household when he shared the gospel with an 
individual. Most of Paul’s letters were written to churches not individuals. Americans 
read them as if they were written primarily to individuals. 


Americans view life through the primacy of the individual. American individualism has 
become a hidden idol in our society. Americans want individual needs met first. If the 
church does not meet them, people will go find one that does. People rarely consider 
what is best for the church. Americans rarely consider covenant with God and the people 
of the church in decision making. People consider what is best for them as individuals. 
This becomes a hindrance to building community. Churches are constantly tempted to 
adapt themselves to culture and the values underneath that culture. This is what the Book 
of Revelation is about and many of Paul’s letters. Is the Church today trying to appeal to 
individual needs and only address community needs secondarily? Why are people so 
private in their faith? Faith is personal, but is it private? The home has almost been 
divorced from the church community. If a person became homeless in the church, most 
members of the church would not even consider offering their home as a place of shelter. 
Members might give money for a hotel, but opening the home is not an option, even if 
someone has four extra bedrooms and safety is assured. Home is for family not the 
church. Home is the respite from a dangerous world. Home is a private castle. In the 
scriptures, hospitality is a moral necessity of the Kingdom of God. 


As one reads the scriptures, consider adding this question in one’s interpretation, “What 
does this mean for the church?” People are immersed in individual interpretation, but 
community interpretation can be added. 
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